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OHAFrER I 


CAVAWEE LYRISTC 

Thk early yettr^ ef the reij:pi i»f Cliarles I are riia<le ilitiHtrfeiis 
by a great oiitburst. <if wing, whieh is very varied in ciianicter, and 
wideh Huflered no diminution in volume or iiielmly iintli the Hoimd 
of the lute wjw drowned by that of the drum, ami love-lyricn to 
( ’elia or AritJiea j^ive phice to the Ktairriloiis aiwiHO of tilt* Mump- 
iSowf/#. 'Hie trim homo of this lyrie, m of the French IWmie song 
of the •{irocwliiig gonomtion, was the court, whew tiie tnwtoml 
fimeitw ami gallant invemtionH of cavalier {wKstH were iiromptly set 
to iniwii! l>y eon»}HMiewi in the royal service, and Hiiiig Imforo tiio 
monarch at Whitehall. tft th# otot) of tit# grenEmt of tlnwo 
tWoline lyrtsfe^ th© liwidratloii apwmd from cinirt b» country, 
anri tlio most moinorable of tho tirnperitlen songH are tfww© 
which sing of hock.rartH, country wak<« and ‘tevoii maideiw going 
a-maying. 

The (larolino lyric, agidii, i« a portion of the grwrt renascence 
lyric which lasghis with Hurrey and Wyatt, includes flic great 
masters of Ellmbetlmn nong and, m Hwinlmrtm liaa finely said, 
‘grows fuller if not iirigiiter through a whole chain of mn- 
atoliatloiw till it culminates in the crowning «tar of Herrick.' 
Yet, If the unity of English mmg frtuii to 

U«^rhkM In Hwleniabte, It mimt Im acknowlwlgtitl that, m wc 
tit*i fttim the alxteontli to the aewutoefitli »nt«ry, a »*ertain 
clMtnge of fonn midi teniiwr Is appimnt. Many of the old 
mehalia* |«aa away, and are replaced by aomething new mid 
dUlerent In chanujtor. I’he Fctmrchian influence, which mmle 
itself felt, not only in the sonnet »c<|Uoncw, Imt, also, In tho nong- 
bwAs and mistadlany lyritw, of the Klirjilmthan aito, h»ww much of 
Its |«dciiry after the year Hiott; its chividronM ami drwmy Idealism 
ceiwi* to charm, ami there is a return io the greater diroctnOM and 
less cthermi tomjmr of the clawHitml lyric of Anacreon, <!at«II«« 
ami IloRMUi 
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Cavalier Lyrists 

The swift decline of the sonnet after the close of the sixteenth 
century is one of the most remarkable evcJits in the history of die 
English lyric. The decline was duo, in part, to exhaustion; in 
part, too, to the opposition which the sonnet encountered at the 
hands of two poets—Jonson and Donne—the impress of whowj 
genius is felt in English poetry far into the seventeenth century. 
Donne’s war upon Petnirchianism, and his creation of a love-lyric 
which, in its individuality and plangent realism, as well as in the 
‘ metaphysical ’ qualities of ite stylo, was directly op|«)mi b* the 
visionary romanticism and Italian grace of the sonnet, has 
the theme of a preceding chapter'; but the influence of Donne 
upon the secular lyric of the Caroline age, though apiwrent 
enough in Suckling, was less jienetniting than tliat of his con¬ 
temporary, Jonson, who, if ho joined with Ihmiio in cursing 
Petrarch 'for redacting veraes to sonnets,’ would fain have sent 
the author of Bmign and Sonets to Tybun» 'for n<tt kcjeping of 
accent.’ And, whereas Donne, in the audiwity of hearly ycmthfid- 
1168% was a law unto himself, in all that pertained to lyric art. 
Jonson, in poetry as in dmma, dolilKjrately sot af«>u£ imitating 
the liest models of the classical muse. In the field of dmma, his 
endeavours met with but pirtial success; but, in iwmtry, ho wm 
more fortunate, and won for himself, as a reformer of the English 
lyri% an influence which may even Im comj«re«i with that <!f 
Mdherbe in the poetry of seventeenth century Fiiuice. 

The claaiCT .1 lyric, as ropnamiitctl, in jiarticnkr, by the ««J«» of 
Anacreon and the sonp of (jatullus and liorace, had lioen reipinhs! 
with due respect already in the early days of the roiiasconm The 
Anacreontic temper is seen in such a song tw Droewi’s ‘Dupld 
abroad was lated in tlie night’ from Orjfhttrim (lieoiiiwl ISlItD 
and in Lodge's Mm-ffimt of AnUnmehm fk»m Ettffiamt* IMirtm, 
while translations or imitetioiM of Anacreon find a placo in 
Carnot to fmire set to music and publishod by Dilos 

Farnaby in 1 S 08 . Sjionser intrwluces into his gorgeous jsiinting 
of the Bower of Bliw the theme of Ausonius's famous lyric, fMq/r, 
mrgo, roam; smd, among maiyr English wmderingH of r»tullu*'» 
femous song to LwWa, Vipomm, ima LuAm, odqm mmmmt unite 
comes so near to tiie spirit of the ori^nal m (kmpion’s ‘My 
sweetest Lesbia, let us live and lorn' Tie influettee of Uatullw*! 
is seen, too, in most of the EUaahotbaii while 

renderings of the famous Iwkgor itUm ode of Horace are 
frequantly mot with before 16 W. But, until the coming of Ihm 
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chamber at Whitehall, the influence of Jonnon h iiRain felt As 
we shall see presently, it is everywhere ap|»rent in the lyrics of 
Herrick and Carew, and its presence is likewise felt in those of 
Cartwright, Randolp’ 
structure and finisht 


of the language of courtly gallaiitry, which Joiwon had < 


still clung to the old ideals, and, in many of his !yrn;a to (.astern 


classical scholar, and tnmslatetl some of Aniwsreotis odes Into 


medieval chivalry than of Augtistan liotnc 
said, iwain, of Richard Ix>vekcc: in virtii 


sencaHves are c;arcw ami nuciKiing; out ms songs laujiiMw owe 
little or nothing to JouHon or the lyrists of aiitiqiiity. Hw 
affected conceits and his sins against wind, is now held to to giaiii 
taste are, perhajis, those of his iiwn ago ; but tlic chivalrous temper 
of his songs, and the worship which he pays to her whose iavinty 
enthralls him, are very like what we meet with in I*t‘trar<*h and 
in the renascence sonneteew who followed I’etnirdi’s example, 

Itobert Herrick, who tolwiged to an ohl tolcestersliin* family 
of Norse extraction, was the son of Nicholas ilerrick, a London 


street, Oheapside. One or two of his poetiw, liMduding the 
Horatian A (Jmmtry Life: to hh Brotker, Mr. JPte. jfifwfcl, date 
from these ’prentice years; and, very protoWy, it wan the c»«- 
scloHsnesH of {wetic |Kmer which indweed him, in 1 hiS, to alwidtm 
the career of a goldsmith, and to enter Htdohn’s collei^ (Jandtrifife, 
as a fellow-commoner. Hero, or at Trinity hall, tlie next 







ptimt, ThiH rts¥<>lHt.i(H» in hin aireer inH|>iml one of tlie 
noMmt ftn«l ni<»t HU«ta»ne<! «if lii» iKwms, tU$ F<mmU unto 
Pmtrft h» which ho rdnctAiitly vow** to pitrt (a»mpiiiy witii iii» 


int»»: 










still clung to hop© when a»rle8 came to reside,* tlittml j»r!ia»n» 5 r, 
at Hampton court, in 1647, 

Bagor for feme, Herrick, noirertheleiH, ww in nn jiurrv t«» 
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Cavalier Lyrists 

the music of Marlowe, Shakespeare and C'ampion. liis fairy- 
poems closely resemble th<we queen Mab drejuiia— 

the ehiklraii of m Itlli hriiliit 

Beirut of notliing kit win fmifiiif— 

with which Merciitio attempts t<i cure the aiiiereiis iiiicies ef 
ItemeOj and his Mad Maid's 8mig might very wtJ have fiilh*4i 
from the lips of Ophelia, Ilk GImrrg Mipe k iiii wlio «f 
Campion's matchless Ijric^ ^ There k a i^irdeii in liar i«»/ awl Iiih 
Carinma's going a-Magiug r&uh like ii re-creiitic»i and 
of the following little-known song from Tlioiiiiw Bateioiik FirMi 
Set of English Madrigals (IBM): 

Bisitr, awakii! thm wil yiiiir ey«! 

Th© cliiy her light ilwhiiieH; 

And the hiiglit iiinriilfig diitli 
Oiit «)f her liail of romiii 

See, the clear the wiirlfF« hrlilti 
In at Mir wliidcm ptrpliif: 

Bnf hnw An hlnuliiith to «ifpy 
Um Idle wtticdtei uleipliig, 

TlMirefom, awake! male tinwlit, I my^ 

And lei tm wltiwiil fitayiiift 

AH 111 oiir gimm ef grfw?ii i#i g«y 
the pirk 

Again, w© may trace In Htqferlim the iMfliiews* i»f narhme. 
The fame of Marlowe’s Ixantiful lyric, Thr. Famimmtf tShcftfifrif 
to his Love, reached far into the sewntettnth century, but, wloTciw 
already in the handling of this theme i>y ‘ Igimt4» ’ in The Xtfmpk’* 
l{y)ly and by Donne in The Ikut we may detet the inrii*»h of 
disillusionment, or the hwtoning of jwwbiml r«inrt4<hip into 
^llaiitry, ^Herrick’s rendering of Marlowe's call ti» the gr»*i<nwf«s! 
in his lyric To Phyllw to iom mul Um ndth him has a!! the 
vii^nal chara» and unaffetjtefl joyatiee of the original. 

^If Herrick entere into the^ spirit of tins idyllic «*ng of 
Eliasabethan days, he has also wi ear for timt whh'h wtw still jwire 
remote from the sophlsttettwl tosto tif <*aviilkir lyriste -the folk 
song of the cornfield or the chimney conmr, Hi« charms to make 
the br«d rise, to bring in the witch, or to sciirt} away frtnn tin* 
stables 'the hag that ridw Hie were,’ reml like the jwimitivo 
charm-sonp of old English |K>otry, while such lyrics a« The 
May-pok u np and Tfm Tinker^e Hong bare the wto am! meliMly 
of the popular song. 

But, while there is in Herrick an unmiatttkable vniit of 
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rouiaiitirirai ami a kin»»liip with the untwtoreil mclwlkta of folb- 
«o»g, it imwt-, at tl» name* tinie, l»e reineintiemi that he m one of 
the m«»»*t dawlail of Eoj^Iinh Ijrigbi His classicisnii derives, 
tliriHijth iten Joniion, fh>m the great niswtewi i£ lAfcia ijric— 
tJttlijIliw iiwi Homre—as well m from that maetiatl throng of 
Ah>xai«!riaii whww songs of love and mirth and wine luave 

Ijeen fatiiored npon the Teiaii poet, Anacreon. t>n one occasion, 

he gives n«, in 17*e Cttufi M&M^ a free rendering of one of the 
idyJk of Tliof»critwsi Tranalatlons, or inntati<m«, of the JKi-called 
wles »»f Anncftwi arc, m we liave neen, t(» Im met with here and 
tiiere in the later collections of Kliwbethan madrigals and 
mlwifllany-lyrl®*; hut Herrick, when, in the Ijcmdon taverns, he 
writes his (UmtMrn to Bmcekm, or, garlanded with flowew, 
exclaims-” 

«liiy 111 drown all kwitow; 
yi«* fen«w« to Hte lo-aioirrow? 

i« tlie nwwl Anacreontic of all BnglMi |K«t«. He draws in- 
apiratiiMi from CatMllna in hi« epltlialamto, and probably wrote hi» 
elegy l>toni thr, IMntk 0/ hm Bpnrrote, in imitation of (Jatnllus’s 
JMctm in, morte jornerm ; inoreovor, wmie of his love-lyri<» tt> 
dnlla and Aiithen aw^ remlnlucent of Hie Cmhou* iionga to lj«bla: 
Iwt he lack* the fwwwlon and poipiancy of the Veronese lyrkt, 
thoagh he rivals him In the terse precision of hi» style. 

Horace i« the inspirer of some of Herrick’s most aiistaineil 
lyrics ; and, the more closely the {hwijih are stHdieil, the 

more fully do they reveal their author’s Indebteiinew to the odes, 
ejMMles and epistles of the Angnsten poet. Horace wan his fimt 
love, ami the vermw entithsl A (hnutry Lifr: to hh Mrtdhar, 
Mr. Thn. Ilrrrirk, the first draft of wliieh ladongs to his 'prentice 
years, art^ illnsctly nnslelled, in thought anti expression, njion the 
ftuntniH BmtoH ilie cs|Kwie, 'nicro is iM»t much of Horace in 
Herrick's love-songs; Init, in his more ieiitentioiw ismmw, ami In 
those vcrm*s In wliidi ho ptewiiioii hlinsolf imimtrtallly t*f fame, 
lloTOtlan oclioai alwiiiwl, while tho splribsl ami highly iinaginativc 
jKwm, /fin Ajri, which he dedicated hi his ‘ piamliar friemi ’ ami old 
I Jambridgo m!(jnjdntance,.Iohn Wttokes, is tmo of tht' iwwt Httrotian 
lyrics in Knglish Htemtiiro, 

lint tint eliiHsicism t»f llemck estemls far laiyowl the «cn»|i«i of 
diretTl imlebtednoss t<» imlividiial (Ircek or llotimn authors. 'J'ho 
attmmplH'ro (»f Ids verstw way las that t»f the Lomlon tavern or tli« 
licvoiishire village, hut, trften ewaigh, we find, mingled with all 
this, the atiiwsphcre t»f a rewoto Homan world, clinging tenacloiwly 
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to its faith in faun-habited woods, its genii of and flood, or its 
household I^res and Penat^. More than once, too, we are made 
to feel that there was more of the Roman than the 

Christian priest in Herrick, and, even in his Chrintmn MilitAinU 




Herrick the Artist 


1 1 

«1u!ti«, if I to 

Bre I print niy 
I HMwt hnmlitf theft dewire 
Ttt eeiBBiit It to the Sre. 

Better ’twer® my h«olt were dead, 

ThM to lh*e n»t perfectod. 

TTie existence in mniiiiKript form of a few of his poentB fiirnisheB 
«H with ahiindant eyidenw of the fact that, during the long winter 
eveninp which ho Bpont at Do»n Prior, he was engaged in the 
careful rorWon of his versea Early veraions of A Cmmtry lAfe, 
Jtk Age, A S^ng <m Sir CUpsehg Crew, together with 

some of the fidty-poems, are itreservetl in the Ashmole, Harley, 
f^rhHi wd Kawlinson MSS and hare been collated with the 
Hmperidm text by Grtwart and Pollard. Ihe collation shows 
tha^ in Ktme instancy whole stanzas hare been deletol and harsh 
or Oiterairo linoi itywodelled, that ovoiy’thing has been sacrificed to 
lucidity mud precision, and to the perfect at^nstment of the style 
to the theme. In his lighter lyrics, the language is simple and 
even homely ; but, In his more snstainei! od<», and in verseH like 
the following, it acipiires imagfnatire fKiwer, and liectmies rich in 
metaphor: 

AIm! for mo, tihst I hovo tout 
B’nn »II nimoiit; 

Bunk Is iwy rixhf, iw my mn, 

A nil oil thft loom of Ilfr l•n<loll<<l; 

Tlift Htoff, thft fthii, llift prop, ttio shftllerlnir w»H 
Wliorwwi my »liw dlil rrawl, 

Kow, now btown down; nwls mtwl llio old utm-k fall b 

The almre ipiotation will also serve f,o ilhwtnite Herrick's 
wonderful coinmand of metre, Tim first lialf of the seventeenth 
wntury wits a time <»f great metric freoilmn, when |K»et« wrought 
womlorful meliHlies through their skilful handling of iambic or 
trocimic lines of varying length, and thwmgii the* deft interlacing 
of their rimes. And, In all this, Iferrielt is himMclf a master¬ 
spirit. He ha« left us whole ixiems—for esumjile, Hh IPejutHure. 
ftrnee —in which the vemts consist of a single a<‘t!ent, and others 
in whieii a verse of four swxMuite is followed by one of two accents ; 
wiiile.in sucli jmems a« Hh Ofk/nr Beu Jmmm, or Tn PrfmrttMes 
filed with Mttruing I)ew,\\\n ereftsmanship in tiie structure of hi« 
rhythms, tlm use of enjamlanent and the sj'VMflng of his rimes 
ealls for the hlglutst pniiiuj: 


4 m fM# Iff ICBfIfwitw |%rt#f l|i iUMh, 





wily y« weep, ftw©el !»!»»? esn tes?« 
Speak frief in yea, 

Wka were lint liorii 


Teem^di tier r®fr«liin|? claw? 

Al«l yon ha?© not known that ahower 
That niarft a iowar, 

Nor felt th« imkiml 


Nor are ye worn with yeaw, 

Or warpkl aw we, 

Who think it »triinga to mm 
SiM?h pretty iowew, like to orphaiw yoniig', 



forth by the coiitomplatbii of the festive eoremoiikl of tim 
coHntiy-Hi<lo, are Ml of cliann and animation. A lover of Wwb 

ftiid flowers, and of all the rif llfti IfAat* 


scarcely las cjilled a grait nature |x»ei II© rarely attempts tn 
paint a well-orderal laiuliHcape, witli hjreground imuI Imekgronnd, 
but prefers to concentrate hw thoughts H|K»n wune one object In 
the picture to the exclusion of everything elm Mis inoit 





Mimiietii Whewor, the Ainarlllls of liMpnmks, wl»> iHjloiigod n<it 
to the conrt but the city. ItJ The NiffM-Pim' fo ./■«//«, and in 
the fiunouH wong To Antftea—* WiH me to live’- hin lyric «*motiou 
iatcomcH inteiiHti and wpiritHitliHwi; the fire of love PmchcH li!« 
licart, i«mI ho riHw t<» the level of tlatulhw or Bunw ; 

Thou iirt iny lif**, roy love, my heart, 

The very «y« of mm«; 

And h»wt wmiinaiid «jf every part, 

To Ike iMwi dh* for tlwa-. 

Xest in imiMirtoiice to Herrkk’it Jyrtel jicmiji* are hlw epignimfi 
InchiiW among theae, of oonwc, aw hi» acnrriloiw riinticha, which 
reflect the wtafclneiM of Martial wWioiit hia wit. awl whicli were 
tlintihai^i ag* 
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and to his household gods; and, lastly, his numerous epigrams Utmn 
Himself and To Ms Book, in which, in his delightfully firank and 
ingenuous manner, ho disburdens his soul of its hopes or feara 
The epigram had arisen in England under the influence of the 
revival of learning, and, though at first only the satiric epigram 
was practised, acquaintance with the Greek epigrams of the 
Planudean anthology had gradually led to the study of this earlier 
and nobler form of epigrammatic writing. Jonson has left us 
several epigrams of this nature, together with others of a satiric 
kind, and imitations of the poems in the Greek antliology find a 
place in some of the later song-books, and, ab«ive all, in 
Drummond’s collection of Mongols mul Ep^mms, first pub¬ 
lished in 1656, but written years before. Herrick surjwiwieH all his 
contemporaries as an epigrammatist, Iwth in variety of theme and 
delicacy of finish, and is almost as supremo iu the epigrammatic art 
as in the lyric. In order to compire his workmanship in these two 
branches of the lamtic art, it may Im worth while to bring together 
his song, To Daffodils, and his epigram on the sauio flower# Each, 
in its kind, touches perfection, and the idea Is the same in Isdli: 

F»5r w«'p to 

Yfiii liftrtift away mi 
Au y#t ili« narly rwiisg miit 

llati aat aiiaiiiwl Mb iiaatii. 

Stay, itof, 

Until tin haitiiig iay 
H»i mt% 

Bat to lit j 

Aim!, 

Will go with fim 

Wa iiA¥# iliart lliii© to play, m yati, 

W« hat# aa iliiirt a uprlitf; 

An iiatok s growth to i^ay, 

An yf»ii* «*r wiytltiag. 

Wo dh 

An y<mr hours do, awl dry 
Away, 

Llk« to llwi »lii, 

Or m tb# pmrii of moraliig^n dow, 

M#tr to h« foiiwl 

Whoii » *1 iw, 

Hanglttf down hl« li«d. towwwli 
Onwi I inay wlW I mmt lot 
flwfc, I iWI ioilitto »f ii#^l 
SooMily, I Mil itM| 

Bwlly, mfrfy t»rlo4 

Herrick'^ siicr^ w MMe eiili^a tiiir nm irf 









-mm after bin death, life ikkjmw were (WfUrasteu wmi pinna 
mflidetit care wsw taken with thla ixlitloii; for, while wnne e 
wems were omitted from it, other poeiiw whioh were i 






fit Cil, I, 





WWoh, pWd or ■ngor'd, still am mardowrs. 
For if she dart, like lightning, throagh the air 
Her beams of wrath, she kills me with despair. 
If nhe beholds me With a pleasing em 


I snrfdt with excess of Joy and dial. 



mWlniliia 


Yet she refiiseH lo unfold. 

But when the planet of the day 
Apppoaohfith, with his powerful ray, 



Thy tJelia shall reeelw thos# 

With open and with nntoWad amts®. 

‘ Murdertnff Ikmty. * MMm*$ in /.wo. 









Carew^s Love-poems 










Conoom not ok, nor ohouM dirort onr Jo)w. 
Hor onght th« i^ante of thotr oainMnwi 



the restoration and Congrere'e Mniamant^ an ajwuruxi plaw in tin? 
bead-roll of English iKWts as the typical cavalier lyrlwt, the arch 

, t * !(** . i ..^ .iH . .. I . .. JL .‘"j.t.. ... ^ 


repr^iiwwT© m rppeis iimmi oi wfwi wr4ii« wnu 

light-hwted songB of courtty gallantry. (Jowidomble In Intlk 

and wi^ in character m i« his literary work, it taw only lie 

.. “ ” 









O, tliai I wfra all mmt I iiiigiil ’pmm 


Mima blit pira «inrils ara lit if>Vf*H. far ymi 

Yc«i mm all afliiwal^ in y«« na clwj 

Nar iwif pirl tliiifH «'«««. 
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the hands of Lwlie. Tlie Hcottwh cain|»ign also iiw|>Srctl him t» 





music by Henry Ijawea As a lyric poet, he slniidls ionicwlmt 
apart from Herrick and C'arew in tii© feet that he owwl little to 

* M t0 SaeWiag^ m mm^ f#!. fit tlitf .«» 









beasiiif! mwy p<M>r itt boily fiiitl ptiswi^, wa« tlie alijw'-i nf rl»rlt|, w#»iil l» 
elotlioM (wli«riw wliPit Im» waw !« Iiiw j^lury lia wi'irit iif g«M fitnl ^ 
md iiicwily in «bH4*iirft iiwl dlrfy pli«*i»t4, iiiiw ladltlliif tlii» mnrnt 

Iwfgaw and af wtrviiiifM* 


From the same Rccomit^ wo ii^itfior tliiit !to liii-d miiid iiiwi-nildr 





tSarew; wkI, altlnotigh his iMidrcsweH eiitlttel The (rramfupffper and 
Tfir, Stmil faintly reaill thu Aiiacretmtic (hh tn the. Omit In, ho 
(‘ami4>t w«ll Iwj cnlltMl a neo chwKic or a followor <»f .hnwou. 
When tuninfHirod with ht« other ixwniH, Irf»v**!iMa)’H twti «c>ngH 
Tn Althm frmt Ptmm and aniny to the iVnm wsew nothing 
lew thsui niinuthw of art. In them, there in no trace of the 


rH?danfrv or ondixity, the frigid coneeit and the t4>rtnre»l nh««H% 




not, indeed, a school of poetry, hut a group with definite links con¬ 
necting them. Unlike the Fletehein and liahiiighm, who hwikct! 
back to ‘Spetiser’s art and Hydney's wit,’ they come tinder fhr 
influence Ixtth of the newer literary fiwhions of Joiwwt aiuL Uoiine, 
and of the revived spirit of cultured devotioti in the Aiigliran 
church. The welcome given to Th Ttmjif. kIiowchI timt an age 
more serious than the Elimtethan was interested in the hjfiiitate 
expression of jtersonal religion. Horitert |»oin{s the way ; tail t*iM*h 
writer has an individual note and an intensity of finding whi<’li 




ry often « 

tkwge, the fifth sou, wiw l>ora at Montgomery on 3 April 1593, in 
the mmo year a« Walton hlw biographer, and Nicholas Ferrar 
who BftMxl BiKtiiHor to T//^ Tp.mi'>l€. Magdalen Herbert had all her 

' jm chose the life of 



c. 


that the orator’s office might divert liim too much irom ihvimty 
He caiivaased friends ami kinsfolk for their supixirt, and soiighi 
to ‘work the Heads to my purpose.’ He was iiistalkd orator oi 
18 January 1619, and held the post till his mother’s death. A) 


the language of flattery in addressing those whom Camiunlge 
delighted to honour, and he was well (lualificd to ‘fradt^ in conr- 
tesies and wit’; but, even in an age <jf iwlnlation, iiis hyjierlKdes 


of his two most influential friemls, and of the king himself in Itsa.l 
It is difflcnlt to lieliovo that his chances were all gone hr a man 
of his i>art8, but the sudden check served to bring once more to 
the fore that altemativo career which ho luwi never put wholly 
from him. lletiring ‘to a friend in Kent, where he livwl very 
privately,’ he debated with hiinself whether ho Mhcmld ndiirn to 



continuance wrung from him pooiiw which bear th® marks of 
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as in depth of character, is made abundantly clear by this 
treatment. 

In metre, Herbert never goM fta* afield. Ho makes no 
experiments with lines of three-syllabled feet, and even the 
trochaic m^ure is seldom us^ instod of iambic. But, in 
minor arrangements, to the length of the liiM», the incidence 
of the rimes and the number of Iin« to the 8tan», Herbert is 







Tlw Psalmiat ia miiwiJHible for saying, ‘put Thou my toira 
iiifcu Thy Ijottlo,’ but Her!)ort must add, ‘ Ab w« have Imxea for 
tlie iMK>r.' Far wowe than mere alwurdity or proMiuctw ih the 
iutolemble conceit wliich endM The Dmmmif, whore the *nad 
hcfirt’ is bhhien to dry hk ttaim in ChriHt H burial-lineii. Buch 
inatancoB, tlwHigii they are mrehii l!erl>ert,c(»iin»re with CraBimw'H 
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versialist of The. Jemdttes fJospel concerns m less than the 
niystifally-iniiided editor of A Manmill j/br trm C(tt,holiche$. 
In the Mamuill ( 1611 ), William (Jraahaw thought fit to gather, 



put forth In the following ymr hy * ihdmrt Shelford, of liinipfieki 
in Kuftblk, Priwt,’a lx>ok dcnctunced by I lusher iw ‘rotten stufC* 
After an ehwpicnt defence of the relation of art to religion, 




the same year, and Crashaw's l^tin poems show his intercut In 



Gidding community. As ho afterwards told his friend, Thomas 
Carre, he was known in Cambridge days as ‘ the chapJainc of the 
Virgine myid.’ Ilis indifference aisMit fomi and drink is notoi by 



kitwwn * St Mftrlis Ofauwii Biir« it Ffliw OcilWp/ wltiiit Ilit pal It mli to Imm 
* lodged undtr f trtolliitB** tmh of mii llii »iw iif lli« «ilkp wlili ito 


l>«wifetr W4$, Walker, f. A*, . lit, 110. 









Crashaws Later Years 
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Crasha^s Qualities 

it is his ardent relipous emotion which sets them on fire. He may 
borrow too freely, for some tastes, from the language of amorous 
poetry; but it was natural to him to call St Teresa ‘ my rosy love ’ 
or the Vii^n a ‘ rosy princess,’ and he serves them with a noble 
chivalrous devotion. 

There are as serious faults in his sacred, as in his secular, poems. 
Indeed, the faults are more appirent, because they occur in a 
fii 
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college, Oxford, in 1838*. He aeqnlred unflideiit lAtinifcj to fint 




abandoned it for m^icine. The only record of th«e Ijondon 
days is in the slight little volume of Poem, with the. tenth Sntpre 



•pent ‘ two year* or mow in logiaal* imdsr a notod into ’ «t 0*fut<t; but It ii wnfirttui 


Lf- Vi 
















- - ^ w J|, ^w«-.wr l*||^w.»'WW»WW»W1W WSUfTfW W« ” 

lation% the honnely word* anti conceltit, the whlnwtol tiUw— 
are employed by Vaughan a« hi* very fmiaework. In the a»ttof 



the ordinary intermte and idea* of hk timw, with whbh he wiw 
ill any case out of «ym{w,thy, and, m with a true iiiyititt, hk 
thoughts move in a rarer, remoter air. He may diitifiilly fellow 






a ^ s 


of poems in which the note of pereonal low, poignant though it is, 



that ho hwl yet to live k broken «mlj by TMia 
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volimae, as for Ofoi* Jixiiw, the author did not ®aki 














ChrMan Efhim (167^), anfl, a qtiart^r of 



Otti* Ulottuswlnuaw to «ee 
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It is a fortunate circumstance that Traherne hte given {mrallel 
expression to his leading ideas lK)th in verse and in prose, as it 
affords an opportunity of estimating which medium was the better 
at his command. His mind was poetic and imaginative rather 
than philosophic and lo^cal, and yet it may be urged, with some 
confidence, that he achieved more unquestionable success with his 
prose than with his verse. Kven the opening poems on the 
thoughts of childhood, beautiful as they are, have nothing so 
striking as the corr«<i>onding prose pamge, which begins: ‘ The 
conn was orient and immortal wheat, which never should l>e 
reaped, nor was ever sown. I thought it had hUmkI from ever- 
Ipting to everlasting.’ Again, the poems on Thtmffhtst, as l>eing 
every man’s ‘ sutetantial tre$M»ure8,’ are les® flowing and mnsiail 
than such lines as these: 

I can viflit Noah in his ark, ami swim upon the wate«» of the tleiHKC. I can 
me Moms with his rod, and the children of lame! pemittg through th« sea.... 
I can visit Solomon in his glory, and go Into his temple, ami view tlio ♦dtliwg 
of his servants, and admire the magnlllwnce and glory of his kinjrfom. No 
creature but one like unto the Holy Angels can see infan alt ages.... It is not 
by gdag with the fitet, but by journeys of the Soul, that we t«v«l thither. 

Such writing as this has some of the magical quality and iiersona! 
note of Sir Thomas Btowijo’h Edigio Me,did. 

Ah a poet, Trahome bw not mastered his technique. His 
poeuffi are often difibse and fhl! of repetitions He is obtetwed 
with the rime, 'treasure’ and ‘pleasaw*,' «»inf it twi pa^e after 
page; and, even for an age that was not earefol of such things, 
the proportion of defective rimes is high. Hi© «t^ori(»I habit, 
also, has had disastrous effecti^ in unbroken strings of fifteen 
nouns in one poem, thirteen ml^ectives in another, fourtwn par¬ 
ticiples in a third. In other poems, the didactic pnrjawe gets the 
upper hand, and wo hear the preacher’s voice: "ITiis, my dear 
friends, this was my bleweil (mse.’ In spite of such iKmins as 
Wmder, Nm», SUenm and TAe Wa^s »/ Wkdmn, he wrote 
nothing in verse that is so arrwsting ns his rhetorical prose: 

Ton never enjoy the world arl|diti till the Be» Itself iloweth in your vrias, 

A *411 4i4.li m m % . 


I 











of this ag©/ Ho vrm Iwm in 1502 at iik fathor’a manor lioinw 
of Btewarda, nmt Korafowl in I'iwox. After at iimn- 

bridge and Linadn's iim, h© went abroad, Ilk© IiIh conteinpomrj 
B’errnr, in the train of the prin^w Ellmboth, on her roairiag© 
with tile elector palatine. After hi» return to England, he wsonw 
to have lived {Mu-tly in l<k«3x, ami imrtly in Ireland as »o<>.retery to 
Hasher. In 1639, he became chronoh»gor to the city of kindon. Ilk 
advocacy of too king's caua© in a aoriw of immphleta led to hw |iro' 
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anticipate, in The WerM» a Theater, some of the succ^ which 



at one draught’ had a fascination for most religious writers. 
When Herbert moralised on the speckle church-floor, he was near 
Mlinir under this infiuenca Crashaw desimied his own emblems 


for his last volume; while 8tlea! Seintillans took its name from the 
frontispiece of a flinty heart struck with a thunderbolt, and began 
with a ijoem, Authoru de m Emblemn, It is fortunate that th<Me 



WIIICII aillWWtSU tt •***%», 

years of bis life, mast have Imjoh thoroughly fiiiHiliar with tthe 
reputation which he enjoyed as the improver of tu»r jiM«d»ew; 
but it would be difficult to discover any set purpose or novel 
poetical theory underlying the form of the i»o«m« which! made 
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Etiglands Herowall Epistles, written before the end of the six- 
tonth century, Drayton had given an example of couplet-writing 
in which there in as little overlapping of the sense from couplet 
to couplet as in any of Waller’s most admired poems. But 
the general tendency of those poets of ‘the former age’ who 



with which younger jfoete followed the example of Donne. Those 
bonnds were letter saitexl tt> donson; but, although much of 



couplet. 

The lines Tu Hm MajeHp, the Tnm Fonm t)f 

i » * • m, .. . 




want after tha piibllmtion of ttw works of James I in Hir 






Writers of the Couplet 

of Wales, in 1615. In Aiignat 1621, l»o went to America, m 
treasurer of the English company for the colony of Virgini^ with 
the governor of the colony, his brother-in-law, Sir Fraucia Wyatt. 
There can be no doubt that, before he went, the first five books i>f 
his translation of Ovid’s Metmmrphim had apjieared in print, 
No copy of this publication has lieen traced; and ffendys, in 
his preface to the whole translation, publishwl in 1626, implies 
that the work was done during his residence in Vii^iiiia, How¬ 
ever, there is an elegy by Drayton addressed to Haiidys, which 
was written very soon after Sandys’s departure, and contains 
historical allusions to events in the Thirty Years’ war which shew 
that it was composeil in the winter of 1621—2. Drayton praises 
the first five books of the MfMmotphom already translatol, 
and begs his correspondent to ‘let’s see what linc« \irginia 
will produce.’ Aided by such eneouragoineut, Handys persevereil, 
dedicating the day, as he tells Charles I, to the service of 
Great B'ather, and your Bolfe,' and ‘that unperfect light, which 
was snatcht from the hourcs of night and re|«we’ to tiie com¬ 
pletion of his translation, and, proliably, the {Hdishing <« »t« 

Tlie influence of the study of Ovid n|«»n a more coucists and 
pointed tyim of coupiet had lieen already a reinarkahle feature of 
Drayton’s pooti^. Bandys endeavoured to traiiHlatts m likiraUy a« 
pimibla In the end, his translation exceedeil the original by 
only some eleven hundred lines. He l» wimetiint* cxe<»wiivel| 
literal. ‘When auxil’ary brawie resounds in vaine' is an almost 
too exact rendering of Cma fnmtra remmmt mm mutUmrmK 
‘I see the better, I approve it too; Hie worae 1 follow ’ is faillifnl 
to ite original, without reproducing ite real force®. Wilful cm- 
broidery on the text is sometiwes iMinutted, where a few miditional 
words give a picturewpie or dramatic touch to the context. Tlnw, 
in these linai from the tale of Pyramtis and TIuhIh!, 

When PyramnH, who cmne not forth mt 
Percelveil iy tAe glimpits nf tAii jifnowr 
The footing of wild Boasfa*®; 

and, in this couplet firom the tale of Salmacis and llommpbro 
ditus. 

Her elBtere oft woaM say; A»V, fialmnols, 

AVfi lazie wkat « jfWA i* thm^J 


1 jv, #72 (OvM, IV, 833). 

» jv, 116, 116 (IV, lOfi, lOB). 


» TO, 28 , *6 (TO, 1 «, at). 

* IV, »m (IV, w, sofl). 
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the italicised words are not even implied by Ovid. More often, 
probably, Sandys aimed at condensing the sense of the Latin in 
his English, where an effect was possible. As a rule, however, 
he renders Ovid’s sense with extraordinary faithfulness, and in 
verse which is strong and melodioua Nowhere are his ability 
and ingenuity so apparent as in passages containing long lists of 
names of peraons or places. The relish which, as a traveller, he 
must have found in Ovid’s enumeration of the mountains and 






and wita whom Falkland attracted round him. To a new wlifion 
of his Ovid, published at Oxford in Handys gave 

what perfection [his] Pen «>uld Iwetow; by pollnhlng, altering, or rwforing, 
the harsh, improper, or mistaken, with a nicer exactncfw than perhapa k 
required in ho long a lalmur. , 

He fidded to this edition a translation in couplets of the flrat Issik 
of the Aemid. His mind, however, as he cinifewed, wiw ‘diverbtd 
from these studies’; and he fonssKsk ‘ Feneian groves ami (JIrrhti’s 
cav^’ for Holy Hcripture. His PnmphroM npmt tfm Pmhm 
David wjws publisherl in Karly in Hi.'HI, it apfa^tsred in a folio 

edition, with tunes by Henry liiwes, atnl in company with pirtt- 
piirases of Jdt, PJcek»imtPM, the LmmnUtthm of Jenmiaft am! 
the various gongs of the Old and New Testament 'Hie deeasyllabh! 
couplet was employed in the versions of Jod, Medfsvmtm and 
Lammtatiam, In nineteen of the Pmdmft and in two of the mis- 
oellaneoug songs. Twenty*eight |«ihns, and three of the nilsce!” 
lanwug songB, are written in octosyllabic couplets. Ilnrly-si* 
psalms are arrangements of octosyllabic lines, with various rimes, 
in stenm fonn. Among tht»e should las uotice<I live exainpkss of 


the stenai tamumr to ns «w that of Tennyson s /a Memfmam. 
Sixteen i»iahns are comiHiRcd «)f trwdiaic fscpbisyllsibic mmpleta, 
and five of couplete of Hues of six syllables. 'I'he remsiining imliiis 
consist, with nine exceptions, of stanww in whic.h Hm*« of eight are 
mingled with lines of six or four svllablm. or Imth. in seven of the 
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then, ftM eighth in nwletl to bring the inclutltstl coinjmriHon b) «i 
effective eltwe®. 

Til© quantity of Waller's publisheil verse is small in comparison 
with itai fame. He went from a scshool at High Wywmlie to 


a fellow commoner, in March ieiSf/2«. Hk |>arlianiientary auwer 











tainly attempted to mvo himnelf by comprorawiug otherw, wjw 
fined and bainwheci Ho Hi>ent hw exile in Franee, iwwKdatiiig 
with Hobbes and Evelyn. Pardoned at the end of 1 ».’>!, he re- 








witlt e(|iml jMstSw, of a tmciitiou of i>a»Hi<»»ate love. Sentimentality 




























exercise an influence in that direction. On hi» own oonfewiimi, Jif 
did not compose easily’; and he seeniH to have folk*wed up his 
rare moments of inspiration by a Hediilons appliadion of the fde 
to their results. His verse is often, if not always, {HiliHhed into 
a state of monotonous elegance. Ajiart from a phraw^ here awl 
there, as in the lines on ‘the soid's dark cottsure.' there is little 


which, out 01 the evenness m his execution, stewls fortJi as a trnint|>h 
of poetic imagination. 'Hie sentiment of the famous lyric 
h 

meritoriously commonplace. Ilis e.ti>eriment» outaitle the couplet, 
in many cases, mim that even melody which he usually aehievMi, 


nmnum 


there yrm still much of ‘ the former age.' The generation which 
hailed Waller as an innovator and inventor failed to find hi Bandy* 
or Drayton the sense of relief which Wdler gave. 















ill dri?iiig a home: 


May 110 titeh storm [Im priiyii] 

Fall iwi 0iir tiiiaeg, witaro riiio must wtfofiii i; 

and, a few lines lower down: 

Tims Im tha aim rail iit oiiaa aiid spoiln: 

Btifc pritiaes^ swowls »m sliarpir ihaii iiiair styles 8 * 

Befietitioii of a telling word or phwige iw iwiotfier of !ii« artiflcin: 

Blit goddifce lil» tiiiwamry^il Ismiiily flows; 

First loves to <io, ilea loves flw gmul ha 

and lie is alive to the Tirtnes of an oxymoron: 

Fi»cl« wealth wlien^ l^itows It where it 
Clltles la de«ert% wo<mI« In allies plants*. 

In Rpito of this studied brevity, iie jnakoH no etmsistent »n« of Wm} 
“topiwd couplet; and, in C’ooper'# Jfiiii, there is ample prof>f that 
its occtHTonce in the iK>etry of this ago is the result, not of a 
fixed mctriail design, but of an effort ti> Im direct and Intelligible 
in expression. As descriptive poetiy, Qm/fer’it Iliii has that 
tendency to genemlise scenery which was alrojuly inherent in 
English verao. I^>cal details are HulMmliimtesl t<» subjwitive 
musinp. But for the mention by uanm of Wiixlsor ami the 
’nimacs, the womb, the AcmmI mwl the Ixddly desigiiateil ‘airy 
mountain’ might telong to any part of England or oven of 
Europe. Denlmin did not invent the habit of hmking on »ii«ry 
as comjKwed of certain flxtal elements, with conventional o{|ui- 
valents in poetic diction; but HUl certeinly incrwised the 

vogue of this fashion. 

Between lfl42 and 164H, Dcnlmm wnfte cMaswional verstis; and 
Ji«, ii«, »y. isi, laa. *y. 177. m. * 1.1 imj« »«« 
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earliest years, and how the early reading of a copy of Hpcniwr, 
which lay in his mother’s parlour, ‘filled ’ his ‘head first with such 
Chimes of Verae, as have never since left ringing there,' He was 
sent to Westaminster school, and, in 1633, when only in his fifteenth 
year, published a small volume entitled PmtMi Blnmmmn, 
dedicated to bishop Williams, then deiu» of Wwtminster. In 
appeared Bylva, a collection of octiasional verses and odes; and 
the comimsition of the pastoral cometly called iSocc’s liuMh also 
belongs to his Westminster daya His two earliest pieces to 
which a date can l>o assigned are the narratives, Fi/rmiim mid 
TJmhe and Comtantia and Fhihtm, written, on his own showing, 
in 1628 and 1630. These are in stanzas of six decasyllabic lines: the 
stanza of Fymmm and Thube, has two rimes, the third and fourth 
lines forming a couplet riming with the first line, and the con¬ 
cluding couplet riming with the second line; while that of f'ow- 
stantia and Fhikttm consists of a quatrain -with alternate rimes, 
and a final couplet. Hpenser’s successorH, rather than HfKUwer 
himself, appear to have lieen (lowley's model The two songi in 
Camkmtia and Fhiletm, and the epitaph at the end of Fyramm 
attd Thulm, in which the metre is varied by changes from* kiiibitj 
to trochaic lines, and idre term, show that his ear was naturally 
sensitive to prosody. His (ielight in l<!itin poetry, and {Kirticulurly 
in Horace, apjieara in the imIch wmtained in Of the last 

three verses of Ttte Vale, written when he was thirteen, ho waa 
justly not ashamed at a more mature time of life; and, ii«i«»d,he did 
not often excel their heart-felt, if not wliotly original, prayer for a 
moderate estate and a life of ipilet study. T1»© ofKJiiiiig venuM, with 
their keen and even humorous ol»ervation of typical cliaractera, are 
evidence tliat, if he sat at the feet of Hiienscr and the l 4 itin poets, 
he also had caught the tricks of Donne; and the ‘two or three 
Sharpe cum« ’ which he fiings, in A FoetkaU at the ‘ semi- 

gentleman of th Innes of ('onrt who struck linn in WwsI minster 
hall are a direct reminisaince of Donne in his witiric usmsI. 

In 1637, Cowley enterefi Trinity f(tllcge, <!ambridgc, as a 
scholar. He obtained his fellowship in 1610: ojcctol in 1611, 
he sought reftige at St John’s college, Dxford In his flwt year 
at Cambridge, he wrote a Imtin comedy, ; 

and, on 12 March 1640/1, his Knglish comedy, The Qmtdmn, 
which he brought out in an entirely tiow fonn after th© restoration 
m OidUir of Coimrum-Btred, was acterl at 1‘rinity Iwfoitf prince 
Charlea Amid the troublwj of tins civil war, he acted as sfwretary 
in France to tlie tpieen and court in their etwrcsimndence with 
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CharlcjH I. T}»e discovery of his cipher led to the flight of Denham, 
alrea<ly recounted. Cowley’s fervent loyalty brought him into 
a way of life which was little to his taste. For a time, in 1656, 
ho acted sis a royalist spy in England. After detection and a 
narrow ttscajie, he sheltered himself under the profession of a 
physician, but returned to France before the restoration. 
Although his sletractors cast doubt on his loyalty to his old 
cause, his J>immrse % wa^ of Visum eoncendng the Government 
(f Oliver (JromtreM was the wiirk of one who was heartily relieved 
to see the end of the protectorate. After the restoration, he vrm 
refused the mastership of the Savoy, and CtUter of Coleman-Street 
was a failure on the stage. He found jiatrons in the earl of 
St Allwins and the duke of Buckingham, and retired on a fair 
iiwaune to Cherteey, where he die<i in 1667. 

The 3fmf.r€m first apiwared in 1647, and vm reprinted in 1656 as 





And Thott, their charge, went sinffing ail the way. 



For Hure in Me thy name k Legkm\ 


over him, and he calk in the other iHtmiouHlo drive thin one ont: 
Ro do the Indians Reek to free themHolvoH from the Kjmniard hy 
calling in the stateH of Ilollandl Him love k ho vi<»lent tlmt, 
thongij hk life may be Hhort, he may liecome ‘the great MM»- 
mlm. of Ijovc®.’ On parting from his mktra«H, ho recalk the 
sorrow with which men in Oreenland hcc the Kim wink for half 
a year under the horiwm*. But, amid tliese vagsirioH, he dm'R not 
give any sign of the capacity for plmises and thonghk of wtonkhiiig 


Cowley with a little diffidence. He k afraid that even exi»orienct^«l 
readers will not umlorstand them. Their voluble licence of metre 
may give the mintaken iraprmion that they are easy to conijam 


* fhi li L 

* Lmi and iJ/tf wl. L 


* fhi l*tirli«|, it L 
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The 'sweetness and numerosity’ of the irregular lines may be 
overlooked by a disr^;ard of the necessary cadences in pronuncia- 
tiom He had little or no insight into Pindar’s metrical schemes: 
his imitations of the ‘stile and manner’ of his author follow no 
fixed system of prosody. The quality which he sought to 
reproduce was the ‘Enthusiastical manner’ of Pindar, with its 
digressions and bold figures, clothed in ‘that kind of Stile 
which Utofim Hetlzc(t9*7i^xsset(e calls kccX 

SeivoTfiTov, and which he attributes to Akaem.’ Cowley describes 
the ‘ Pindarique Pegasus ’ on which he is mounted: 

’TiK an jinruly, and a luinJ-mouthM Morse, 

Pierce, and unbroken yet, 

Imimticnt of the lAptir or Bit, 

Now prauHccs Ktaicly, and anon Jlies o’re the place, 

Disdains the servile Law of any sot tied pace, 

Cfnmiom and prowl of hi« own uattmd force. 

'Twill lilt wwkiifut Tomh endure, 

But llingB Writer and Reader too that sits not sure\ 

Tims he fortifies himself against cliarges of unskilful horseman¬ 
ship. It is possible that he himself remained firm in the saddle 
when he wrote the lines: 


Thy task wm harder much then his, 

for Afmmm in 

Hut oiaely foiiiiil out j[lrf4t by TAreS; 

but the reader endures a fall Iteforc he makes the discovery 
the last syllable of ‘ Ameritai ’ lisw to lie elided. Again, the line, 
• Which FnMutr-Szm, Moilmr-KnHh l)elow“ ’ may l>e nwwle inP* eight 
syllables by eliding the last syllable of ‘Mother’; but the retider 
may to excused another stumble. Cowley’s critksil notes on the 
odes serve unctmsciously to set his own faults in relief For the 
metaphor at toe togitming of Tht Mum, he cites the second strophe 



Awl went not downwards to the sMe'\ 

are faults of ambition from which Cowley’s luuuonr was not 
capable of saving him. 

Tlte fourth part of the volume was occupictl by the four 
books of DaviikiH, a Sewred Poem of the, TrouMea of ihirid, 
in decasyllabic couplets. Cowley’s deep conviction of religion, 
thotigh tinged with decide<i fatalism, prompted him to comiMwe 
a sacred epic; and J>avid, m the ancestor of tlcsiis, and a« a 
hero who atfaiined success througlt suffenngs of an epic cast, 
suggested a possildy fertile subject Vergil was the model of tho 
Ijoem, which, desigiied to Im in twelve l)<K>kB, like the Ae-tteid, wm 
to conclude with the lament of David over t^ul and Jonathan. 
Whether tho subject was suiksl for epic treatment on this scale 
is a purely aesthetic ((uestion, which (bwley, at any rate, answeret! 
in the aflirmativc. His handling of it was ham{H*re»l by a imssioa 
for digression, and the {letennination to crowd all his bibli<al 

the lire” ’. 



raony designed by C<k 1 in creation. David’s visit to iiamah mils 
for a minute description of the prophets’ college, and a lem 
interesting rdmmd of their course of instruction. Halaam’s pro¬ 
phecy is applied, hapfiily, to Haul’s change of heart. In the second 
bwk, a rhapsody on the nature of love introduces us to Jonathan. 
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formed of the choicest piece of an undimmed rainbow, prophesies 
the birth of the M^iah. The third book brings us into a labyrinth 
of retrospect. David escape to Nob and Gath: his heroes join 
him at Adullam, and accompany him to Moab. Tlie king of Moab, 
full of epic curiosity to hear a story of adventure, hears from Joab 
the tale of David and Goliath and the marriage of David and 
Michal. With the next morning, the fourth book begina Tlie 
last three leagues of the way to ‘gameful Nebo’ are beguiled 
by David with a sketch of the constitution <jf Israel under the 
judges, and a review of the early part of the reign of Saul 
Much still remains to l>& told after the end of the Philistine 
war; but, with the arrival of the hunters at Nebo, the i>ocm 
closes. 

Hiat Cowley had some narrative art must be admitted: the 
IK)em is not dull, and his consistent cleverness stimulates the 
reader’s curiosity, if it does not provoke his adminition. In 
notes, full of leanniig, he discusses au<l defends his embroideries 
on the sacred story, and explains what may seem to be the 
novelties of his versification. His couplet kw in it more of the 
weight of Sandys and the older couplet-writers than of the some¬ 
what emtuiKjulated melody of Waller or the {jointed brevity of 
Denham. He occasionally allows himself a trii>Iot Sandys, how¬ 
ever, in his OvM, had used trijjlets, though on a very few occasions, 
and had written several of his l*mdnm in (jctosyllabic tri{>lcts; 
and, at least once, a tri{)let is to be found in Waller. Twelve- 
syllabled lines occur from time time in UnmU'.m, and, in the 
fourth iKJok, the oracle at Hhiloh siarnks in this measure. In 
DmidcM, such variations are used to oxijress the sense of the 
{jassage more thoroughly by the sound. The overflowing of a 
river, the infinitude of the glory of htaiven, the incessant halleluia 
of the angels—‘Halleluia’ was a word which led Cowley into 
strange metrical gymnttstiai™the hugeneas of the a|>p©arance of 
Goliath, the height of Haul, all give occasion to the serviasable 
alexandrine; and Cowley feels himself Isumd to call the rea<ier’s 
jjossibly neglectful attention to this. He indeed refined km 
greatly on the effect {jroduced by wedding sound to sense. Of 
the two examples to which he directs us in the second !«>ok, one, 
the line (lescribing the meteor w<»m iustefwl of hair by GabrieP, 
is too subtle to make its intende<I {mint clear; while the other, 
dwrtbing the <loom of the Kdomites at the bauds of AmaxialP, 
defies all scansion In Its effort k» l>e graphic, llie fact that 

» B«»k It, 1. SOU. 9 Book u, I Oil, 






flnous content. He strove to make it an adetiuato veliicle for 
narrative verso, and to make its movement rCHiMmsive t<» tiie 
demands of its subject His weakness in performanm lay in ins solf- 
consciotis ambitionsneas, and the mannerisms in which ins thought 
habitually found expression. Witiumt his example, however, tlte 
couplet could hardly have attained that forde which, in amsbina- 
tion with flexibility and ease, it acejuired in Dryden’s hands. In 
many respects, the ease and majesty of Dryden's couplets seism 
more closely allied to the rajiaculine style of the earlier cotiplet> 
writers than to the artifices and not infrequent tameness <tf (’owley 


and Waller. Yet it is the case that the inPsrmediary work of 
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appropriate to the subjects of the essays, and a number of trans¬ 
lations and imitations, chiefly of Horace. Tlie prose Essays 
take their place more fittingly in a discussion of the development 
of English prose*: their value in connection with the poetry of 
Cowley is that they give us, in language of great refinement 
and beauty, the key to his scholarly and sensitive nature. While 
thoroughly conscious of his own art, he obtruded himself but 
little into the text of his poems. Once, in his later years, 
(lisappointed of his hopes of court favour, he blamed himself, 
‘the melancholy Cowley,’ through the liiw of his muse, for his 
‘unleani’<l Ap<«tacy’ from jKwtry, and the devotion to aflairs 
which had left him ‘ gaping... n{K»n the naked lieach, upon the 
Barren Hand,’ while his fellow-voyjigere pressed inland to their 
reward He consoled himself by rebuking his mentor, and repre¬ 
senting the fiivour of the king sis still {wssible*. 'fliis, however, is 
his one strictly autobiographical poem. The true ambition and 
devotion of his life was centred in literature. In his own day, his 
reputation was very high. Tlie influence of Donne, lord of ‘ the 
univemd monarchy of Wit,’ was still |>oworful: its finer qualities 
were hid<len by the passion for flights of artificial fancy which it 
had provoked, and one who 8ur{)a8scd Donne in outlandish variety 
of conceite might well bo hailed as his legitimate suecMor and 
even superior. If the ropubitiou of (’owley declined with sur¬ 
prising rapidity, while that of Waller and Denham remainwl 
umliminished*, it wsw Ihjcsiuhc, instead «»f pursuing, with them, the 
natural direction of poetry, he chose to limit his butte within the 
c<»m|KUtH of fashions tlmt were outworn, and to exhaust the liwt 
resources with which those fimhiotw could supply their followers. 
Yet his influence on the verse of the younger generation of poefai 
must lujt be judge<l entirely by the eclipse which overtwjk his 
fame within lialf a century of his d«th. That influence waa 
Miramed up by Johnson at the end of the eoarching criticism of the 
fsujtMtic school of poetry, and of Cbwley as ‘ the last of that race, 
and undoubtedly Ihe best,’ with which ho concluded his JJjh 
Cowk^: 

It may I>e afllraied, without any ancomlaslki fervour, that Im heonght to 
his poetic lalwurs a mind replete with learning, and that hi» pageii are 
emlwiliMhisi with all the ornanienta which lamkn «>nW supply; that be wm 
the llr«t who Imparbsl to English Mumbew the onthusiBBm of the greater ode, 
and the gaiety of the 1««; that ho was e<iaalJy uualifled for spriWy ealliei*, 

• S«i viSiiwe vni of tlie prwieiit work. * The Cim/tMnt, vtt. 8, S. 

» (!«intr*«t, r.y. I*op«, Kuay on CrUitslm, il. 8f50, Wl, with Imikttiom of tioraoe, 
ep. I, il. 78-79. 



Q(mm>ert were written at PariH, where 1) Avenant wm the gnest 
of lord Jemayn in his rooms at the Ixiuvrc. The whole poem was 
intended to consist of five laM)k«, corresponding to the five iwM of 
a play, each divided into a number of cantos. I >’Avenant, according 
to Aubrey, was ranch in love with his design; and his pre¬ 
occupation with it excited the ridicule of Denham and other 
courtiers then at Paria In Id.'iO, the two*finiHhed }Mw>ks were 
published, prefiice<l by a long letter from the author to 
who had read the work as it advanced, and by a complimentary 
answer from Hobbes himself. Gmdihert wtw never eompletol 
Early in 1(550, Hir William left Paris for Virginia ; his voyage was 
intercepted by a parliamentary ship, whi<ih took him prisoner. 
Ho wrote six cantos of the third book during his imprisfmmeiit in 
Cowes castle, but, finding that the sorrows of his cotjdifion lagat 


in him ‘ such a gwivity, jw diverts the musick of verm»,’ he almn- 












As for Ills * interwofeii staiim of four' 

I IbeleftMl [lie »ay«3 5it; wiiiilcl i»e more pleawmt to tlie reader, in a work of 
leiig'lli, to^ife tlilw re^plto or iMsiwetin metf «laE/ia (having e»deavoiire4 
that mek nhoiikl eontaiioi a p^riwl) than to run him out of breath with eon- 
tlniieil ooiipletn* Hor doth alternate rime by any lowliness of eadenee make 
ilie »«i«i lew heroiek, but. riither adapt it to a plain and stately compwinig 
of miiMck ; anil the brevity of the reiwtere It less sabtle to the eomposer^ 
swi mows «i«ie t4i the ultiger, wliieh in »tllo wseltotivo, when the story la long, 
m ehleiy rf^ipilHlfe* 





OHAPTKli IV 


LESSER (JAROIilN'K POE'm 

Wb have to deal in thw cliaptcr with a group of {MKits in 
regard to the treatment of wliotn oppoHite dangera proHcnt 
theiBHclvea. Mowt, if not all of them, from a time iramediiitely 
succeeding their own, have l>een very little known, and there 
are literary historicH of repute w!u(!h contain tiono, or liardly 
one, of their namoH. The school t<» wliich, almoat without 
exception, they Iwlong low lajen constantly attacke<i and rarely 
defended. Some of them came in for tjjirly ridicule at the 
hands of the two greatest witirists of their own later years— 
two of the greatest in Ejjglish literature -Dryden and liutkT. 
Another generation saw their scthool as illustniting the ‘false wit' 
of Addison; and, in yet another, that Hcho(»l provi«ied suhjeets 
for Johnson’s dissection of ‘nietaphysiml’ jswtry. They recelvcfi 
little, though they did recjoivo some, attention from tlie greater 
critia? and ismts of the romantic revival; and no one has ever 
bestowed upon their cla«<~v«ry sokhnn has any ojje liestowed 
upon an individual memlMr of it—the somewhat whlnisiail and 
excessive, but by no means imjMJtont, and Boinetiimw rather cam- 
tagiouH, cuthusiasm which, ff»r instaiicc, was tatewed by I Jharkw 
Immb njH>n Wither. Until very recently, none of the group has 
been eiwily tieawsible to tlas general reisder—whilo somts havtj Iwen 
absolutely Inacwcssible, except to those* who have time, energy and 
opportunity to frwpcnt tho laigest public libraries, or Hum and 
means to procure them in the scooml-hand bajk-market. LkUhsI, 
it is iKjIievetl that neither the British Museum, nor either of tho 
libraries of tho two gtwt English universities, jssisaises a completo 
collection of the work which fonns the subject of this survey. 

There is a certain type of critic who is apt to say, hi such 
circumstances, that neglect proves #orthloMiiies«; but this Is 
always a lioggiiig of the question, and it CMi Im easily sliown that, 
in the present case, the questions beggetl are not unlmiKirtiuit. 





all anthologiste of comi>eteHce, from Ellis and OaniplMjll down- 
wanls, have dmwn, to some extent, upon them. Tliat, as a class, 
they have nmnerous faults, may Iwj granted without the slightest 
difficulty. But it so hapfKsns that their faults as well as their 
merits are of the greatest historical value. It may fearlessly l>o 


travagaucea t>f Benlowes and of C-leiveland b 

% % % t » M ^ ^ ^ m 


Nor, tlurngb thi% of itoelf, would suffice to warrant trmtment of 
tlMMie poeto here, is it their only claim thereto. It so hapijeus 


exception lasing DAvenant’H UmKumri) or the English heroic 
romance in verse. It is ini{K>«sil>lo, therefore, without taking them 
inh> ac<!ount, to appreciiitc the effect of the very curiouK, and far 
ttxi little Htudied, heroic infliiouce on our liteniture. It is further 
the caHt! that they coutrihnto very largely to the illustration of one 
form of the great deowyllabic couplet—the fona which, ptrtly 


tWMjherH Ut Keats in his revival of their own fonn. Helots and 
cariiTatures of the great jBKstry of the sixteenth and early seven- 
toenth centuries; giblHstcd warningB, who prescrilied to the late 
iwventeenth and tlie eighttsenth the ways they should not go; ances- 
tom of some of the most characteristic, and not the least chamiing, 





of the jwets, and a chronologiail lint, ac;c<)mj>anied hy critidHm, of 
the works. 

The group of roniantic mirmtives, or heroit^ {XHunH, is heaiied 
and tiot ina<le(jHately representwl hy tlie Fharfmmda (!dr>{») of 
William ChamlKjrlayne. Liittlo is known of its author except that 
ho waa boni, lived {practising as a physician 1, died and wan buried at 


not apjiwr lui niieen yesirs aiuirwaroa iwmiaoH rmmmmm, ne 
wrote a play, L<m''n Virfftnf (Ifi.'SH), n*print<id as ted htf tht 
N<m and given with the romanct: by Hinger, aiul a short 

poem on the restoratitm, Emtkmd’s Jnhih, which ha« Iwen almost 


some mteroMwng, and even fine, things, but li chaotic and ti 
of much value as a whola Ekmlandu Jidtik, vigorously cm»H| 
writteu, is (duefly noticeable for the strong (jpjwwition of its sty 
and verHo tf> the verws and style of Fhernmnidn. To this, ther 
fore, we may confine our <l«biiled noti<;e. 

When ibi date, and the cinnunsbinccH of Knglisij and KuroiKH 


iteolf in a doable a«|>©ct On tlm one haiwl, it is an evidonco of the 


l»rticular stag© of tli© long jamia The worhbwide impilnrity »»f 


lations of Greek, supplied the princi{»l detewninants of this form 
both In France and in England; but vcra® ronmnw ptwjrveil 
ite attraction longer in England ths«i in Fmnee, Pkarmmda, in 







Kalegh and Oiimlterland, than to Ijancelot or Qawain, Amadis or 
Gala(»r. Pharonnida the Jjcroine has not much character; but she is 
very prominent in theaction,and,if not so real as Malory’s Guinevere 
or the heroine of iVr Gaeiw/z/ih? fitul tJui (Irene. Knight, is much more 
m than Oriana or Polisarda, Ibe adventures, on the whole, are free 




m 
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and that prejudicially—the Hcnse itself. It is not merely that 
grammatical analysis of the meticulous kind is imjioHHihle—this 
often hapriens, even in the liest writers, liefore the eighteenth 


for it. llie construction justines itself wpo« to cnj/juumfiepQP, and 
there is little or no doubt what that tnfumpifttvov is. But, in 
(Jhamlwrlayue, there by no nieaim seldoih is doubt lb- bus 
allowed a fresh thought, a fresh image, or even a fresh incident, 
to arise in his mind liefore ho has llnishetl dealinir with the last 


^ A ' . 

pntB his own round the new jKirtner’s waist without ceremony, 
and without stojiping the ilance movement of versts and phnwe. 
After a time, with tolenible alacrity of mind, some {uitiem-e and a 
little giMHlwill, it is possible to accomiiKwiate oneself in reading 
to what, at first, causes mere Ijewildermeiit, and, iierhajis, in the 



(see a minor (Jhamberlayne in almost every way. And thisw 
who, while fully nfipreciating the faults ami their lessons, ohi 
prevent these from blimling them to the tMicotnjKinyiiig Issauttes, 
will find mit a few such lieantitis in Fhirnmniiln. 

However,it is undoubtedly true of (Uiamlierlayne iu Phammtitltt, 









the of bin rimes <wi»M;h arc wmietimes siere tuwoiiaiicffli) 

ii njcahwt him. Mereever, that very due of a remiy amd© and 
iliatinet «t4»ry relievoH iilm of the tewittation to discuraiv© extrava- 
ganro In the literal menu©, t<i which ChamtorlayMO ami (/WkMll 
BttBcuinb. For it l» on© of the |M»intH of intercat and importwio© 


^ Sit tl, #l»f« 1» 





cnrioua example of the heroic poem, the L&dim <md iSiftlunk (l<}4i) 
of Hir FranciH Kyiiaston. One or two of KynaatotiH lyricK, hy 
the prodiiction of which he ia diatinguisined from hia coinjuicrB, 
had been noted and (pioted by ajitiiologiatH; and a, aiupdar ex- 
jKjriment of his in the matter of Chaucer lii«i also been chnmiclwi 






in its straightforward utilisation of a classical language for modem 
metre, of earlier and later experiments in classical nictre with 



fortune, of iKwition in politics as well as in academic busiiiMi and of 
evidently active tendendcs. Their author is not the l>«t poet of 
this chapter, but he is on© of its most notable and typiml figtirea 
The remaining heroic romances of this jKjriod are inferior to 
the four just dawrilxxl in |)o©tical merit; but there are several 
of them, they are mostly very rare in original editions and they 
contribute to the importance and interest of the dam in the Instory, 
Imth of Knglish pc^etry and of the Englisli novel. The oldest, the 
Mhe.re.tiue and Mariana of I’atriek l latniay, is not strictly (Jaroline, 
!i8 it was published a year or two Ixjfore (Jharles came to tlie 
throne; but it is esHtuitially of the gnaqt. This ixasm, a tragic 
legend of love and inconstenoy, is l»ise<i on, or connected with, 
Hungarian history after the liattle of Mohacz (1526),and is recounted 
by the hortano’s ghost in tw<» lxi(»ks and more than two hundred 
six-lined sbuijsaa of decasyllables. Hannay (of whom next to 
nothing is known, but who was certainly of the Oalloway Haimays, 
and may, later, have been a master of chancery in Ireland) also 
wn»to a long version of the story of Philomela, in curious lyriod 
form, whidi he seems to have diought might Im sung tliroughout 
(he gives the tniie), though it extends to nearly I7<M> lines; a 






the period in fonn, and decidedly less ‘metaphysical’ in diction; 
but having a double portion of intricacy and unintolligibility of 
story. It wfiB published, with some minor poems, a year after its 
author’s death, in 1651; but he seems to have written it consider¬ 
ably earlier—in fact, when he was not twenty, in the first or sectmd 
year of Charles. As might be expected, these i>oemH lack precision 
no less than compression, and they are rather promise than jier- 
formance; but their promise is considerable and the circumstences 
of their production noteworthy. Ito8W(»rth, of whom, again, next 
to nothing is known, but who, api)arently, was a country gentleman 
in Cambridgeshire, is, iwrhajw, iKiSt seen in his shorter piece Him 
Ldckrimae or To Avrora, which is not so much a single {mem as 
a sequence of dixains; but there are many g<MKl thiugs iu Armdiim 
and i^epha itself. 

Besides these, we have further, of the sinle kind, the Albino mid 
Bfilanin (WA7) of Nathauiel Whiting, a {Mxtm of more than four 
thousand lines in sixains, with strong inclinntu)u to the heroi- 
amiic, and with something of the greater clearness of tale-telling 
which the comic element often brings with it, bat witli a mort; 
vulgar tene thati Kynuston’s; the Arnaltc. and ImriidniUm^) (»f 
Leotiard I.uiwrence, a pi<‘(:e of little merit, and oim or tw<i 
others not worth mentitming. The hist-named {MHsm (which is 
worth moiitiouing if only for this reason) {wetends to Im mlapted 
‘ from the Greek of an unknown author,’ and this is an indirect 
testimony, much stronger thati the <iire(;t assertion, to the influene.o 
of the late Greek rormincea on the whole class. 

As will Iiavo Ikkjii seen, they oven follow, with the single excejs- 
tiou of Fharotmkla, the double title, by hero’s aitd heroine’s name, 
which is usual in those romances; an<l they follow them, krss 
suiiorficially, in the i»rcdominaiice of love-interest jw a central 
motive, and in the working out of the Hf,ory by an cmlleas scsries 
of mtwtly episotlie iMlventiircs. This may ai>pro{)riate“ly bring us 
round to some consideration of the general chanuiUsr of the cIms 
iteelf. ’llnat character may be i«it afresh as showing vividly the 
imrsistonce of the apimtito for poetry, the tlisfjosith.n Up wuch 
fiction in vein© and the decay of concentrated iMietIa*! power in 
the average writer, d<«pite a strange general difihslon of lewne 


share of it; with, on the other side, the strong, blind groping after 
fiction itself. All th<»e writera want to toll a story j but, for tlie 
most i»art, they d<j not in the very least know how to do it Even 
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order to scatter poetical flowers, which (except in the case of 
Chamberlayne conspicuously and of others more or less) they, 
again, do not know how to produce of the true colour and sweet¬ 
ness, their mere notion of novel arrangement is (except, i)erhaps, 
with Kynaston) hopelessly inadequate. Their conftision in this way 
infecta, and, in its turn, is aggravated by, the disorder of their 
grammar, their stylo and their versification. It is trae that, in 
almost all of them—as, for instance, in such an utterly forgotten 
person as Ilosworth—there is a something, a su^estion, a remi¬ 
niscence, of a kind of iK>etry not to l>o met again for a hundred 
and fifty years. But it rarely comes—save in Chaml>erlayue—to 
much more than a suggestioii of poetry ; and, everywhere, there 
is much more than a suggestion of the imperative nocwity of an 
interval of ‘ prose and sense.’ 

Bonm, however, of thate poets also devoted themselves, and 
a larger number of 'othore devoted themseiv^j more or less, 
to kinds of jioetry which, though certainly not less exacting in 
rosixjct of purely poetical characteristte, are much Im so in 
respect of the characteristics which larntry shares with prose. 
In the first chapter of this volume, something has l)een said con- 
eeraing the differences derived from, or tet exemplified by, 
Jonson and Donne, of later, compared with earlier, lyric. But 
these differencte, though exhibited on a larger scale, in greater 
variety and with more stisteined j>orfection, by Herrick, (Jarew and 
others already mentione<l, are nowhere more chawicteristically 
shown than by some of the lesser people who pwjvide the subject 
of this chapter. Chalkhill’s verso, in this kind—more generally 
kttown than anything else here owing to ite inclusion by Walton in 
The (.lompkat Afigkr —is good; but by far the best lyrist of the 
poeta already mentioned is Kynaston, whoite (Jytahwke or 
Amwrom Sonmte (lfi42) long ago furnished anttioli^ists of taste 
with one or two specimens, and might have been much more 
largely drawn upon. The pieces which b^n ‘ Look not iqion me 
with those lovely ©yes’; ‘Do not ctmcml tlwwe radiant eyes’; 

‘ When I behold the heaven of thy face ’; ‘ Dear C’ynthia, though 
thou bear’st the name’ and ‘April is irast: then do not shed’ 
display, in all but tlie highest degree, though with some inecjuality, 
the impassioned (luaintness of thought and expression, with Hie 
mellifluous variety of acconqianying sound, which form the com¬ 
bined cliami of this dojiartment of vowe. 
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Ohiehester. King -who wiw a We«tnii».«itrr lt<ty «»<! C 'hriHt C Jhiirdi 
inan, and wh«> held all the Icnwr 4iifii!rii*« »f the 

Aiiglitaii chnrfh an prelmndarv t*f St Panlw, arflidearoii of 
(Jolchwter, ammi of Chrint fhiirch and drnji of Itorhmfer, la*fore 
his elevation to the Iwiich-was a friend of lionm*, Jorwoii imtl 
Walton, and was m»|Haintol with nniny otlaT nwii of letters. 
But his ow!i literary fortnnes have Iwen rather iitilnrk}'. F«»r, 
when, nearly Hoventy years atto, llaimah iintlerfmtk the re 
publication of Kind's Pi»mii title? nial later i. he at fiixl liniiM 
his d«»igii to religious pieces, then intended tt» do the vdiole, hnt, 
finding his hiographhsd and Iribliographieai tnaterial |ih» great for 
that whole in one voliinw, prtuniwd asee»»int, whieh he never found 
tiine to piibiisli. It therefore hripiwiis, In a itio.nt singular <;hmHT, 
that the only isajin hy King whirh 4'veryom' knows will la* lis^ked 
for in vain hi the only eMant wlition, |»ro|rrlv .**0 railed, of his 
worka This pieta?, *’i’eil me no more h«w fair she is,' eaimot, 
indeed, claim 1 h* id' the most alwdnfrh exfjwisile among the 
many exquistte lyrii’s of this jsjriiMi But there are h>w pieeijs 
which nnito u Hiitlleieid dow* of this |S:S’»dwr e»>|in-itriirfw with so 
complete an alweiiee of nil the faultier ehiiriMierisfie* oSwenrity, 
prodinnHness.coiieeit.exeeHsive sensHoUs»e»«s/»M'tnphydeiir dirtion, 
rnetriail iiiwjuality ; and, eo«se<|mf«itly, there is hard!) one which 
«n Ihs more fitly put Isd'ore the iivijriige n-mlrr a* a samphf f»f 
a»c style. His other pimss aw? inferior rrlativi'ly, biii do not 
dwiervetlio jawitive s«nm! which i» «fim«time» giieii n* the word. 
His elegies are soinctiiHew line; and Thr Tbt hWiptif, 

ASikrm, flm /%/r, have caught almost more id liir (jnieter spirit 
and niinmer of 1 tonne than him the work of any other jssst, though 
they have not 1 tonne’s intotwity, or his inagie. 

There is, however, yet iinidher pirn* atlrilwitiil to King which 
lias coitHiderahhi interest lioth in itiself and }i#< ilhistrating a 
peculiarity of the time. There wiw still, on the one hand, a 
certain »liyitej« in regard to the fornm! piihlirntkm of ismlry, and, 
on the otlier, the invwteroto hahit of lwjnllng alsnit Ms copies of 
verses, with the result tiuit ill'infonneil jwinions eiitereil fheiti in 
their allainw, mid piratical, or, »t Iwwl, enterprising, pnlillsheiw 
ttmued lliem In collectlotnif, itudei* difi’eii'til »anMw. *l’hc instiMit'e at 
prcsenl refcrrml to is the cnrioiis tsdeli of similes for the short' 
ness mid instability of life soinctimw entitled Htf ITfa anil, in its 
Imst fonn, la'giniiing 

Like to the fftllliig «f » 

I hoy are, in the smne ftirni, attributed, a!*o, Ut Fninck Itomimoiit; 
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and they either served as models to, or were continued by, some 
halt-score similar pieces—some of them attributed to well-known 
persons like Browne and Quarles, some anonymous or belonging to a 
fwhoolmaster named Simon Wastell. There can be no doubt that 
King was quite equal to composing the best of them; but his 
authorship is a question ot less interest than the way in which the 
circumstances illustrate the manners and tastes of the time. 

Much more various and extensive, and of more difRisod ex¬ 
cellence, though no one piece of it may l>e so generally known os 
‘Tell me no more,’ is the work of Thomas Stanley, who, again, is a 
typic*al fi^ire of the time. His great grandfather was a natural son 
of the third earl of Derby; but his descendants had maintained 
position and wealth. Stanley’s father was a knight, and his mother 
Mary was one of the Kentish Hammonds whom we shall meet 
a^in in this chapter, and who were to I>e of continued literary 
distinction. The poet first had, a« private tutor, a son of Fairfex, 
translator of Tasso, and then wont to Pembroke ccjlleps, Cambridge* 
which he left for the grand tour. Coming home just at the 
bejpnning of the civil war, he did not take any active part in 
politics or fighting, but settled him.self in the Temple, inairiefl 
80 on,u 8 e<l ids not ineoiisiderable wealth for the benefit of numerous 
literary friends and died in l«7a He holds no small place in 
Kttglish literary history on more grounds than one, as editor of 
Aeschylus, as author of the firet serious English History of 
1 hil<>so^)hy, which wsis long a stfindard, an<l (our present con¬ 
cern) as a i«)et Isdli original ;uk 1 in translation as well as a 
copious translator in prose. His original {K)etical wt>rk is mainly 
comprised in two volumes, issued, resiKictively, in 1047 and 1651 ; 
but, five years later than the hwt date, he allowed a musician, dohn 
Camble, to ‘set’ a large numl>or of his ijooms and gave him some 
not yet printed. The two volumes also contain numerous transla¬ 
tions from {Kmts ancient and modem, while Stanley alH<» Englished 
the wh<d© or pwl; of prose and lamtica! work by Theocritus, 
Amamins, the imeudo-Aiiacroon, Bion, Moschus, Johannes Secundus, 
Preti, Marino, Boscan, Congom, Montalvan and othem. 

I’he mere list of Htaidey’s works may suggest an industrious 
imdant, curiously combined with a butterfly {smt. But his work 
actually imsseKHtw very coiwidorable charm. It is possible to lay 
ttM> much stress on his selectitm of classical iH>etH for translation, 
as indicating a <lecadeut charmjter; l»ut, undoubtedly, ‘the favour 
and the prettiucHs ’ of sucli things as iJupido (Jrmi Affianm, and 
Bmm, the rather uncanny grace of BennyUiuni, were much akin 
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to the general tendency of Caroline poetry. He has transferred 
them aJl well, though not, perhaps, with sufficient discrimination 
of the original styles; and he lias certainly succeeded in main¬ 
taining throughout his original verse a very high level of favour 
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was, at any mte, permm grata to the royalist party. In 1648, he 
issued a Satire against the Preshyteria/ns. But this, in the 
clianged circumstances of Cambridge and of the country, was not 
incompatible with his being an adherent of Cromwell, on whose 
side he wrote pamphlets, besides translating variously. His version 
of Longinus —The Height of Ekxjpmfiee —^has, at any rate, no bad 
title. But he did not follow up his promise of original work, he 
lived hard and he died before he wms thirty, in leriG. 

Hall’s poems exhibit the minor verso of the period, if not in 
a, complete, at any rate in a new and peculiar, microcosm. Un¬ 
like Kynaston, he has no long poem ; and, though a professional 
translator, he does not, like Htanlcy, mix translations of short 
ixmms freely with his originala But, unlike both of thena, he is a 
' divine ’ jKWit; and, unlike Stanley, ho has a largo fwrtion of light 
and trivial pieces tending towards the epigram—in fimt, he ap¬ 
proximates to Oleivelland in this respect, and there is a considerable 
tangle of attributions between the two as to some pieces. In such 
verso, however, ho has no poetical intorwt: though a crowd of 
allusions to i)ergon8 and things will reward the hunter after game 
of this natura His gift in the i>oetical direction lies wholly in pure 
lyric, and especially in the employment for it of the abruptly broken 
metres, with constant very short lines alteraated with long, that 
had come into fbvour, of strongly ‘ mettiphysiral’ diction and of no 
small i>ortion of the undofinal>le atmosphere of poetic suggestion 
roferrefl to above, nie procewi results in not a very few poems of 
remarkable beauty: The Call, The lAvre, The Morning Star, 
Jidia Weqiing, The Orgetal, An Epicurean Ode, Of Mmtdy, 
The EpUogm and the curious Ode from an undergraduate ‘ to his 
tutor’ Pawson,among the profane iMwms ; A Dithyrmnl), the Ode. 
*I>«Mcend 0 Ijord,’ Sdf and the other Ode ‘Lord send Ibine Iwmd,' 
among the divine. It is, no doubt, easy to say that, but for Donne 
and Jonson, these things had never been; yet, after all, we cannot 
deny to the actual author the credit of the fact that these things 
are; Jonson and Donne eminently, with others teside them, 
provided, no doiibt, the examples of form; the dying renascence 
gave its colours of raixe<l enjoyment and regret; the rich trmiitlon 
of two full generations in Kngland supplied word and phrase and 
conceit Htill, in the cjwe <»f the particular thinp, ‘John Hall 
fecit.' 

Dn the otlusr side of politics from that which Hall finally 
adopted, resembling him in precocity and early <l»th and the pratao 
of giwtmen (hore,onco more,including Hobbes but^ ata^Olmrendon, 
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who is not likely to have thought much <»f Hall), was Bidney 
Qodolphin. He was a son of Sir William Hodolphin of (jodolphin 
in Cornwall, and of Thomasine Sidney; he was lx>ni in January 
1610, went to Exeter college, Oxford in 1624, became memlHir for 
Helston when only eighteen, joined Hopton at once when the war 
broke out and wsts shot at Chagford on 10 February 1640. But 
Codolphin, though always regarded with interest by the few who 
mentioned him, and, though holding the exceptional position of 
having perished in actual fight at the opening of the rebellion, was, 
in the stonny times of his death, neglected so far iis publica¬ 
tion of his poems was concerned. A few pieces—a commendatory 
|M)em to Sandys on the latter’s Paraphram^ (uje or two <»therH in 
other books and the beginning of a translation of the fourth Ixiok of 
continued by Waller, and published in the fourth volume 
of MueciUmy —did, indeed, apjKSfir in or near his time. 

Ellis gjive one of his most charming things‘Or love me less or 
love me more ’ in his Hpmmem ; an<l Hcott another in the so- 
ailled Foetry. But the first attempt tiolleet his wt»rk 

from these Hources and from the two AIBH, no. .’M> of Mahme’s in 
the Bodleian and Harl. 1617 in the British Museum, was made hy 
the present writer three or four years ago. ’I’he V’ergilian piece 
is an early and int<!resting <io<’iiment of (he iu‘roi<t couplet <in its 
regular side; but the lyrics are his real title to faiiu'. 

These lyrics, few m they are, have the strongly miscellane<ms 
and twcasional character which Ijclongs to almost the entire group 
■—there are lairaphrases of the hymns, epistles (with some 

curious ai«l, as yet, unexplained s|Kjrting references) au<l so forth. 
But, as usual, the charm lies in the love-lyrics: that given by 
Ellis and referred to als>vo; the perhaiw even Ijctter ‘No nmro 
HUt<» my thoughts appear,’ which is in common measures of thts 
special Caroline sfamp, while the other is in long; H<»me fine 
piece#—a a Mfditotioii in o<5tosyllahic csouplets, some 

lighter attempts, a# the song "Tis Affectiott Imt dissembledone 
very curious compound, {lerhajm inUmded to In* debichwl, of 
common and long measure; and no forth, ihim, in some triplets, 
he has a piece where almost the whole apjaml lies in ‘metaphysical* 
thought and word-play on the difficulty ttf kjtowing his mfetiws 
from Virtue herself— 

(Jon^ellH of one must into th« otlmr (low ... 

You aro in it, as it 1 h yon , 

and such like puerilities, uusubllmat©*! by the stnwgentsss of 
biuch which Donne would have given tiiem, and empliasised by 
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the stopjwl antithetic couplet. But this is almost Oodolphin’s 
only slip into the pitfalls of the period. Of its graces and merits, 
he has much; and it is difficult not to think that, in a diflerent 
station and circumstances, he would have had much more. 

fhere are few more curious instances of the chances of books and 
authoni than the fact that, while Godolphin remained in MS, while 
Kynastou was never rejOTnted till recently, nor Hall and Stanley 
till nearly a century and a half after their dates, and then in small 
editions only, the poems of Sir Edw'ard Sherborne, Stanley’s 
cousin, found their way into the standard collections of English 
l^etry and, therefore, have long I>een easily accessible, Sherborne 
lived a mther more public life than his relative, though, as a 
Homan Catholic, he was delwirred from public education- Bom in 
Hill?, ho obtained the jKwtof clerk of the onluance, earlier held by 
his father; but in an evil hour (1642), just at the oiiening of the 
civil war. He was dot only deprived but imprisoned for a time, 
after which ho joined the king’s forces, was appointed commiMiry 
general of artillery and matle Oxford his head-qiiartere till its 
surrender in 1646. After this, ho suffered severely from confisca¬ 
tion, but was holiHJd by Ktenley, and employe<l by the Savilo and 
Coventry familiea Ho recovered his post in the ordnance at the 
restoration, and was unscathed by the i>opish plot; but he boemne 
a non-juror at the revolution and agsiin fell into indigence. He 
died at a great ago in 1702, the last of his poetic tril>e. But, not 
at any time hswl he l»een of their strongest. Like Stanley, he luw 
left a few original pieces and a great many translations; but 
Stanley’s unfailing elegance is wanting. Most of his translations 
from a miscellaneous set of authors, (Joluthus aii<l Preti, 'lliieocritus 
and Casimir, are in unriistinguished couplets; his original pieces are 
more lyrical and l)etter; the liest toiug religioua The love-poeim 
are more like thc»se of an inferior Carew than those of StMiley, 
Godolphin, Kynastou or Hall. But ‘ Chloris! on thine eyes I gaze,’ 
Thi, Vmift ‘Ijovc once love ever’ aiid one or two others are not 
unworthy of a place in a full anthology of the kin<l at the time. 

We have not os yet mentioned a poetess in this chapter, yet 
there is one Isjlonging U* it; one of the first women, indeeti, to 
(»btain the iMwition in modern English literature. Very popular 
and highly esteeme<l in her own day, complimentarily referred to 
by Dryden atid others and not seldom reprinted for a generation 
or so later, ‘the matchless Orinda,’ as she wjts willed in the coterie 
language of the time, lias, jHirljaps, been better known to most readers 
by her niekmutne than by her works for nearly two centuries iiast 






numlMsr of miscellaneous poems, the best of which are in the un¬ 
mistakable style of the group and mainly juldressed to her women 
friends of the coterie—‘Itosania’ (Mary Aubrey), ‘Lucasia,’ ‘li<^na' 
(this, apparently, a real name) atid the rest There is no very 
great imwor in any of them, but the curious ‘magic music’ <jf 
sound and echo and atmosphere survives in the pieces ImjpJMMng 
‘ Como my Lucasia, let m see,’ ‘ I did not love until this time,’ ‘ As 
men that are with visions graced,’ * 1 have examined and do find ’; 
nor, {)erhap8, in these only. 

Othem of the lyrists must l>e more cursorily desjwitehed. 
Patrick Cary, brother of the famous hmd Falkland, and author 
(about of a pleasant volume of Tridtd Poems tutd 'frirdets, 
which Hcott printtKi in IBIP; William Hammond, again a relation 
of Stanley an<l already referred to, a mild but not ungraceful 
amorist; ItolHirt Heath, author of Plo/'dstcHa (HloP), a sort 
average representative of style and time who, sometimes, a little 
transcends the mediocre; Thomas Heedomo a friend of the 
dmmatist (Mapthome and author of some pretty thlnip; the too- 
celebrated liichawl Flecknoe, in wlioso work it Is but t<M) easy to 
discover general, if not particular, justification for Hryden’s iswt- 
humous maltreatment of him; Henry Hawkins, a desuit, whfuw 
Parthenia Naera contains veme-picces of merit; and, towawls 
tlio end of the imruMl, the poet-i«inter Tliomas Flatman, whose 
unlucky name by no means expresses liis jKietlc quality, am! Philip 
Ayrm, a copious tmnslator, eiublem-writitr awl so forth, in whom 
the peculiarities of the first (!aroline wsIumiI are prolonged into tlie 
time of the secoiul. Diligent and constuentions studtujts may push 
their researches further still, and by no means without jirofit of 
this or that kind, among the work, soinetimes a mttMm of verse 
and prose, of Robert Ranm (who seems to have |)«dd distinct 
attention to Milton’s 18415 volume), Patheryke <»r l*atrick Jenkyiis, 
Roliert Coinersal, Henry Bold, John Collop. But there are two 
writers who must have more iiarticular treatment—Kflwanl 
Bcniowes and John Cleiveland*. 


* filrth iititl ihtm^ whew liiown* *ri glviitt lit llii iriilix, hisl kitli lli« Wrlli 




C0n«a!iiiitj, th^e two i»ete are eharacteristic examples of the 
defects of the group* Ooe of the two never eiyoyed anything but 





pofHilar for not so very sfiort a time, clropi)ecI almost wholly out of 
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Lesser Caroline Poets 


Some ten or a dozen difl’erent publications arc attributed to 
Benlowea—the use of initials instead of the full name causing 
doubt—but all of them, except one, are short, most are unim- 
IKU'tant and several are in latin. His title to fame—if any—and 
the hesid and front of his oftending, lie in a long and singular {K)em 
entitled Theophilu or Lovds Bmrifice, published in 1652 in a 
folio volume of 266 imges, illustrated rather lavishly, but with 
such differences in different copies as to make the bwik something 
of a bibliographical cruo). This, however, matters little to us. 
The title, to those acquainted with the literature of the time an<l 
group, but not with the book itself, might naturally suggest a 
romance of the kind discussed in the beginning of this chapter. 
It is, however, nothing of the kind. Thoophila is merely a nanie 
for the soul: and the titles of the several cantos—‘ PraeliWtion,’ 
' Inaraoration,’ ‘ Disincantation,’ and so on, will at once suggest the 
vein of theological mysticism which is worked here, though there are 
large digressions of various kinds, esjaicially in sfitiric denunciation 
of fleshly vices. Ilatl there not l>een a lice in Benlowos’s Ismiiet, the 
poem might have ranked as a third fet those of More and Beaumont^— 
not, perhaiw, much more re«ifl than it hsw l>ecn, but reH|>ected. Un¬ 
fortunately, that iKumet wjih a mere hive. In the first phme, he 
seleeted for his main (not(iuite his exclusive)mediumthe ex<a!edirig!y 
{Kjculiar Ktanza of which an example is given IhjIow, a triplet of ten, 
eight and twelve syllables, nds combination, whicii, at the end 



pnrase as tusimginsneu in»m arrangemeni or mauer; auu iritty 
rise to their very highest in tins selection and consfruetion of 
phrase iteclf. 

It would sometinu* apfwuir 5w if his sole eonetu-n was U> 
wilfully and preposterously <kI( 1. He wishes to ilenounca? drunken* 


ness: 


(‘heeks dyM in rtarnt ft’ t.U« unoniin 
When our nowsenrlmiwleK Uk« link4»oyM biiwe ’®ri. 


He 1ms a mind to hit at the inconsistency (»f the extreme reformed 
sects, HO he ctdls them ‘ Proteustants.' Butler was iKtrticularly 
wroth with the extraordinary eohuige hpptmndmmkm. In 
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a long (lm;ription of a bedizened courtezan, there occurs this 
wonderful stanza: 

She ’<1 eoach affection on her cheek: bnt why? 

"Wonld Cupids horses climb so high 
Over her alpine nose t’ o’crtfarow it in her eye? 

In short, there is no extravagance of conceit or word-p^y at which 
he blenches. 

And yet, llenlowes is not a mere madman or a mere mounte¬ 
bank. He hm occasionally, and not very seldom, teautiful ijoetic 
phrase; and ho manages to suffuse long passages, if not whole 
cantos, with a glow of devotional atmosphere and imagery which 
is not very far inferior to Orashaw’s. He seems, sometimes, to 
luave a dim and confused notion of the mixture and contrast of 
potion ai»d humour which makes the triumph of Carlyle and 
Browfiiiig; but ho never can bring it off, for want, no doubt, of 
absolutely transcendoni; genius, but, still more, for want of 
moderate and moderating self-criticism. He only partially knows 
what to attempt; and he does not in the least know what mt to 
attempt. 

In many ways (oven beyond those already mentioned), John 
Cleiveland w®» a striking contrast to Benlowea Born in 1613 at 
Ijoughborou^, whore his father was a curate, Cleiveland was 
entered at Christ’s college, Cambridge (where Milton was still in 
rwidence), in 1627, and Iwciime fellow of Ht John’s in 1634. Ho 
took a strong line as a royalist, wtis expelled fnun lus fellowship 
in 1645, wjis made judge advocate at Newark in the sjime year, 
is ssiid to have l>een it* some danger at the surrender of the 
place, but jhwsos out of knowledge for nearly ten years till, in 
1655, we find him imprisoned as a royalist at Yannouth. Ho 
addrewed a dignified {fotition to Cromwell, who relwaed him ; but 
his health seems to have l>e©« broken, and he died in Ijondon on 

Airll 1653. 

Yet, though we have but little detail of his life, he was almost 
a celebrated |)eroon, and quite a celebratcMi |K>ot. Even Cowley 
was hardly so |M»p«lar, and the welter of conftision which besets 
his bibliography is duo mainly to this iK)pularity—the tooksellors 
‘sharking up’ every scrap that could with any plausibility, and a 
grad <loal that could not with any, l>e attributed to him. He had 
puWislietl as airly as 164(1; and, for thirty years after his death 
his iKHJins continued to l»e reprinted, till, in 1637, what is sometimes 
railed the nwwt complete edititm aiqieared Winstanley descrilwd 
him in tiiat year m ‘an eminent jmet, and ifte wit of our age.' 



iKMiucai Haiirc, wire w oe r«ct5!vea 
rapturously by thow who agreed with it, and iwrforce intonsMting, 
tliough unpleiiHantly interesting, to its victiinK. In the at«on<l, it wnm 
c<mched in the very extnmiganee of the fnetaphysicsU fawhion, yet 
with an avoidance of the intolerable prolixity and proniiHcnoiiBncw, 
or the HoinetinieH merely foolish <inaintneHn, of men like IJohIowoh. 


notjced), (deiveland, evidently, is feeling for new inelodit« in vorw); 
ho is not merely a master of the stopjHMl antitheti<! ctmplet, but is 
one of the earliest writers who shakes olf the literary timidity at 
the ElizalHJthans and .buiolnjaiw »w to trisvllabie mtiasurtts. and 


conflict, he lamfKJoned the puritan objection t(» ‘&c,' in the oatli of 
1040, ami when, shortly afterwards, he jsjured ctmtempt on 
Nmecfi/mtium, he was simply a journalist of the acutot tytve in 
verso—a poetical leadtsr writer. TljeHe things should las eomimred 
with the prose writinjp, on the otluir side, of his senior at (Ihristk 
Tliore is nothing to choose in bitternew; (’leivtdand liaa the 
wlvantage in |K>int But the shorkjr crunpiss and lew neriotw 
fonn (»rry with them a dai»ger which has weightsi on all ioumalltnj 
since. Tiie packed allusion, a«jl tlie rapi<i hm 
I xscotne almost unintelligible to any but contei 
Oleiveland’s most fomous, and, on the whole, moat 
f7w! JifiM Hmt, rwiuires more tniiiute awpaint 
than can to rea<iily exiasctod or found The M\ 

[liece of less than a huudrwl vewos. would scan 







ch%{>ter, to make it, tihough with some general reiteratioii, fair to 
draw attention chiefly, in conclusion, to the wiiraing which the 
whole group more or less, and these last two members of it 


and poignant beauty In some parte of some of them; and Bi)ocialIy 
characteristic beauty—beauty that you do not find in other i>orio<lfi; 
nor am it be denied that botli their merits and their faults arose 
from a striving after tliat daring and headstrong vein which iiati 
nuMlc tlic fort,nuo of the grmt Klimbetlians. But there is one 
jwwer to wliom, almost witltout exception, they neglected to my 
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you teii a story m verse or prose, you snouia leu it inteiHginiy anti 
clearly; with, at any rate, distinct sequence, if not with elahomte 
plot; and in language arranged so as to convoy thought, not to 
conceal it. 'fhev were not to blame for adontiuK the overlapiwd 
ft 

musical variety overflow into loquacious disonler. Although there 
may bo more difference of opinion here, they were not to blame 
foi 

itself to the sublimest poetic beauty ; but they were to blame for 
neglecting to observe that, when it is not sublime, it is nearly 
certain to Ihj ridiculous. So, jigain, their practice of fantastically 
cut and broken lyric, and their fingering of the common and 
long measures, were wholly mlmirablo thbigs in themselves; but. 
at the same time, they were apt to make their verse ‘ not in¬ 
evitable enough ’—1(» multiply its examples in n motc-Iikc and 
unimportant fashion, 'i’o take the two capital examples just dwelt 
u{K)n: in another age, Itonlowcs would probably eitlier jiot have 
written at all or have Ikhui a religious and Katiri<^ jK>ct of real im- 
{KU'tance; wlale it may Isi token jis certoi ti that f !lei veland's mtiric, If 
11(4 his lyrical, powers would have been developed far moniix'rf'J^dly 
if ho iiad been Imrn a generation or two generetious later. And 



beene’ and ^probablys’ and ‘perliaiweB’ whicii, despite the tempta¬ 
tion to it which exists in some cases, is irritating to the critically 
minded and dangerously misleadijjg to the uncritical. Ilut, in order 
to understand the external information, we need unusually constant 
and caireful recurrenct) to the internal, and, on the other hand, we 
are likely to misreiMl not a little of the work If we tlo not kiuw 
the life. Nor is tiiis double pnajess one reciuiring mere care. The 
ordinary conception of Milton, amojig jHJople more than fairly 
e^luaited, may Imj fairly unifonn and reasonably clear; but it dow 
not follow that it is either cxtrrect or complete. Ho may not so 
alwolutoly 'evade our <piesti<»n’ aa does Hhak(i»|)eare. llie cou- 
tmdictions or meoj»Mi«tenci»* In him may not Ikj trivial and extUeric 
as in thicon. ihit, like Dante, whom, of all <Jther writers of the 

fill WMirtifililiw Mslfitti irivi*« iiw lilu lifi*! it.tifl Itiu 


work, to explain each other, it may be, but ottering m)t a few pusMslos 
and pitfalls in the course of the e.xp!imatitHi. Although, tlmrefore, 
the immense nmw of debiil wliich has been areuinulated alwut 
MUbui defies distillathuii and condenMjition in such a chapter as this, 
It has lamn tlnmght ini|Kirtant to give all tks primriiad iKimts, while 
excliMling those projier to a ftdl * life,’ or a critksil edition of the 
‘ wj>rks' in mUumh 





eccleKiawtical 


for tlie pa«t thrco gcnerati(«iH, Ik wjw lK>rn <j!i I> l>«:<*nilK*r iOOB, 
in tho city of Unxlon, at 'I’hc Hpread Eagle, Ikwtfl Htreel, (lieiip- 
Mide, where Iuh father (and nainenjikel carried on the iHwiiicHrt of a 
Hcriveiier—that ia t<» «iy, a lawyer of the inferior Itnnieh, who ha<l 
HiMicially to do with the rawing, lending and rei»iyment of UKHiey 
on landed or other aeciirity. T!»« wign of the office or Hliop was 
the crcHt of the family—an < IxfonlKhire out! of the yeomanry': 


(’atholkiHin and conforming to the elinreh of England. n»o j«>et’» 
younger br<»ther (.IhriHtopher reverMod the pwn’tsw, lieainie a judge 
and a knight under Jamt'H II mid (proluddy on that account, for we 
know Tcry little elwj alamt him) hiw Iwen generally nimken of in 



ImsineHH, but one of rather unuHual culture. Hin non derived from 
him luH intercHt in intiHic; and that the father wjw not indifferent 
to jKMjtry—i)«rhai)H not to romanee—iH evident from Ida conncctioii 
with a contemporary vernion <»f <>/ which exiatu in 

L... ......A...* . * 


8t I^ul’g school, giving him, altw, a private tutor, Thomaw Young, 










of~anil has Is'en fitted with—l«>th inter|»retations—that of a 
coraplitnent to Ids Imaty and that of a sneer at Idra as a 







of both may 1)0 more di8p«tabl& It certebdy dhl not, in Milbm « 
lead to di88ii)ation, in any aontfe, even to tliat re«}wi!tiii)le but 
deplorable and not uncommon fonn of literary dwHijMttion wliidi 
oonsiste in always beginning and never finishing. In snch a tom- 
perament as hi#, it may have fostered the i)ecnliiur amigaiKJo too 



matters generally, which has been admitted evetJ liy syinimtinm'r* 
with his political and religiotis viewa 

Bat the elder John 'was for Tliorough’ in reganl to hi# wm# 
education. He had given him the bwt JBngMsh tnuniug of ptiWic 

* BmUWmmphj. 





|iiiyfitiwry <il iitr. iini itinfn nd liyiMMjfliiy In liiin j miil 

tli0 »»ayiiig iit m iIJniniiwti?« m hk n|»|»w!eittti*«i of tli«t Mowntliw 
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academies. He did not hurry home, but repeated hk two months’ 
sojourns at Rome and at Blorence, meeting (Jalileo (with meinoraWe 
poetical results) at the latter place, and then travelling by Ferrara 
and Venice to Geneva. Here, he was at home in feith, if an exile 
in taste ; here, he seems to have heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati, whose uncle WM a minister there; here, he left one 
of the most i)ersonal touches we have of him'; and here, or on the 
way home, or after reaching it, he wrote Ejntaphinm Bammm. 
He reached England in August 1639, Iwing then in his thirty-first 
year; and, at this point, the first i)eriod in his life and work clotwd. 
The curtain, in fact, fell on nnore than an act: it practiailly closw 
the first play of a trilogy, the second of which had hawlly anything 
to do with the firat, though the third was to resume and com¬ 
plete it. 

The next twenty years saw the i>ractical fulfilment of Milton’s 
unluckily worded resolve to break off his continental tour. He 
wiia still not in a hurry, establishing himself first in lodgings, then 
in a ‘ pretty garden house ’ outskle AIdersjp,te, with lw»ok« to which 
he had jwided largely in Itely. Hero ho t(M»k as pupils fiwfc his two 
nephews, and then othera. To his mhtption of this <«-ctijKttion was. 
in part, <lne the famous little letter or tractate Of Etfiiaifimt: tu 
Mmte.r Samttel Hartlih, Another result stsems to have lawn the 
exercise of that ‘overpressure ‘ <>n his pupils which, in his own erase, 
had been largely voluntary. * Can’t yon let him alone i' was a 
counsel of i)erfection in this matter which Miltmi, like othera, 
never realised. 

It is less inconceivable than it may aeom t«> mim that, ciraiin- 
stances aiding, Milton might liave taken to teaching m a regular i>ra- 
faision. For he liked domineering, aud he was paMtionately fbnd of 
study in almost any fonn. But deitiw other tlmn Fallas funnel other 
tlungs for him to do. He struck, uot a« a soldier, but sm » ccwi- 
troversialist, into the combat for which he had long been pre|airing, 
with the treatise 0/ Ee/onmUtm UmcMiig Ohurc/i-IMmjdim m 
Englattd, before much more than a year had i»«»ed since Ws retarii, 
in 1641. It w^ in 1 «b than a year after the actual openliif of the 
struggle that he married. Of tii»e »eri<» of pmphleto deaUiig with 
matters ecclesHwtical, political audcoi^jugal which uow bqgnii,uute 
will be taken in the proper place: the marriage must come here. 

In wlmt has usually been written of this thrice unfortuiwte 

» His autograph in the albam ol a Neapolitan named Oamillo Cerdi^l - »lefBiwi 
in raligion~wJth the addition of the last two lines of Cmut and the <*«!»« ihm 

mnimnm of Howe, 



friendHhip and hii8i«e>« relatioiiH. Hlje wjw Heventeeii. He brought 

her home in June ; Khe went lack, at her family’H rapjcRt, but with 

hin couiiient, in July, and refused to come to him at Miehaehnaa an 

hml Ixjcn arranged. For two yearw, he wiw nothitig of her. 'fliCHe 

are the Iwirc and almost all the facrtw certainly known, though 

there are a few Mlight, and, in wane tsintw, d<mbtf«l, inMemku 

. 



tt»® poonw it in alnuwt inconeeivahle that .Milton «h<mhl haive lieen 
attracttwl by any one who was in»t gooddottking. 

Whether, however, she wim pretty, or whether she was plain, the 
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insufficient experience of life. He accepted the cowinon disdainftil 
estimate of the ancients; the Tery peculiar, but by no means 
wholly disdainful, estimate of the Hebrews; and he tried to blend 
both with something of the sensuous iwwion of the Middle Agtw 
aud the renascence, stripping from this the transcendental element 
which had been inftised in the Middle Ages by Marifdatty* ami 
chivalry, in the renascence by a sort of iwetical convontion. 
An Aspasia-Hypatia-Lucretia-Griselda, with any nnughthiesH in 
the first left out and certain points in Kolomon’s {>atteni woman 
added, might have met Milton's views, but this blend has not 
been commonly quoted in the marriage market. His friend 
Marvell, in a passage of rare {wetic Iwauty, dfflM;ril>e«i bis love 
as Ixsgottou by Desimr upon ImiK)*«ibility. Milton's Heoms to 
have been begotten iq)on another kind of ImiMwsibility by Un¬ 
reasonable Expectation. The exact cinmnwtances of his first 
marriage we shall never know; those of his mieond fake it <»it 
of argument; his third seems to Iiave Iwen simply the invwting 
of a gourernmU with permanent rank extra(»rdinary ami pleni¬ 
potentiary. But passage after passage in his w<irkK remaltw to 
speak; and the terrible anec:dt»te of his obliging his daughters, 
and elaborately teaching them, to read to liim languages whieh 
they did not understand, remains for comment. The tasf4‘ of tins 
seventeenth century in torture wsw not only, as was said of the 
knowledge of Bam Weller in another matbw, ‘extettsive nm! 
peculiar,’ but, as wtw mtid of the onii>«ror Frwkiriek II In the 
same, ‘humorous and lingering.’ But it rarely e4«i have gone 
further than this. 

Once more, the remarkable blends of Milbm's charm^ter wlilelt 
are important to the comprehonsioti of his work nsiuire noth*. 
His immediate conduct seems to have Ixten swrfetrtly cornsid he 
repeatedly solicited her to retunn, until (according to a |>erhajw not 
quite trustworthy acxanmt) his rmjuwts were not only 4lis«^r«l*jd 
but rejected with contempt*. But, themaTorward, ho alhmetl his 








young larly ’ of Sonnet fX. Hhe, at any rate, had virtue and com- 
mmi Hei»Ho enough tf> decline an arrangeinent of elective affinity. 

In any one eke than Milt<»n, the proiaml would have argued 
little virtue; in any virtuonH {>errion, it couhi hut argtie no 
coimuon HOiwe. And, indeed, the alwenco of that contemnetl 
|jro|K!rty iw coiwpiciiouH everywhere in the«e unfortunate traiw- 
actioiiH. Milton wjw not only (in the Htraight vernacular) umking 



the liiiniawww on Luther's marriage to thms of the Family of 
L«»ve, licensed liljwrtinage Imd been ojie of the rcprfmchw ni<mt 
constantly (wwt In the teeth of ‘hot gtwjwllerrt.' Next to nothing 


aeonw to 1 h> known of .Mian Ihivis except that she htwi goixl i<K>kM 


(m we ttould guess) and gcwMl wits (which is evident). But it was 


certainly thanks to her, and to time's revengw, tl»t the sittiation 








in 1652, Mary di 
record of her m 
have visited her 

is as little likely to have ‘killed her with kindntm’ The whole 
thing was a mistake—a common one, no d»)nht; hnt, w>n«‘h»»w, 
‘the pity of it’ remains rather specially. 

What Milton thought or felt on the <ieath his first wife w« 
have no means of knowing. He did not write a HoJirtet on if, iw 
he did on that of his second ; and, ho far as memory Herves. there 
is not any passage in his entire work whi<‘h emu la* taken as 


one for him m another way. He had now, for a ftill deraiks, 
occupied himself in violent and constant {(amphletecring, writing 
nothing else but a few sonnetH and some {wahn jmraphraHes. He 
had, indeed, published his early Pwtm in hiil, he hiwl adtkil 
itl 


Latin secretary to the new |»irHameiitnry eitmmittee for foreigi 
afiairs with a salary of £2t!«. L'h*. (k/., worth laitweeii three am 










it would seem as if some ‘dim suffusion’ had come uiwn his mental, 
as well as upon his bodily, sight, he not only would not accept, but 
would not believe in, the restoration. In the last twelveiiiouth 
or so of the commonwealth, he addnsjHed two of his sbttely 
academic harangues to parliament, on toleration and the |®y- 
ment of ministers. He wrote, in the late autumn of KioP and 
later, though he did not publish, A Letter to n Friend and another 
to Monck (which he did publish), gravely ignoring everj’ symptom »>f 
contemporary feeling, and gravely prescribing the very (!<»«» with 
which the patient was nauseated. And, on the ©vo of the restora* 
tion itself, in February 1660, he issued, and would have reissiiefi 
(had not the king been actually raitorerl), Tfm Readj/ and Km^f 
Way to EstabUith a Free CmimonKruUfi, wiiich !ic aupplementisd 
by some hectoring notes hi his old stylo on a senuoii {>y Matthew 
Griffiths, formerly chaplain to Charles I, with the olivious ti'Xt 
‘Fear God awl the Mng' 

Such extravagant insensibility to the signs of the times, in 
such a time as the mid-seventeenth century, and in the case of a 
person of Milton’s antecedent, could, ordinarily, have had l»iit one 
awakening. How Milton escajied this has Iwen iu^t;omited for in 
different waya Intercession of Marvell or of D’Avenant or of others 
is one; insignificance is another—though the latter explanation 
cannot be said to fit in very well with the assertions of Mi!ton’« 
continental renown as a defender of regicide, nor with the fact that 
all the more prominent cavaliers iiad been exiiot on the coiitineitl. 
The soundest explanation is that given by no Wend of the rwhim 
tion—that the restoration ‘was not blmalthiraty.’ Milfcmi did 
not, indeed, escape (juitc scotfroo. He left his house and lay hid for 
three months till tiie Act of Oblivion. His Ijooks, or some of them, 
were, indeed, burnt by the hangman ; and, exm;tly on what ohaiie 
is unknown, in the early winter ho was in the cushKly of tlm sergeant 
at-arma It is charactorhitic again, no doulit, tliat lie exacted a 
reduction of the fees (i« exorbitant) on his liberation (161)e<»Bli«r) 
by an order of the Hotwe. 

The iwt of his life fa infinitely important to literature; Im so to 





tnm luR hte nate from tncHe riaya, m w iiatuni,!, 
r were the days of the Poratfinm and of S<imiion. 
i harshneRH t(» hin daughters, anil their nuihitiful' 
u not ini}trol«ihIe. but rathiir eontradietory to one 
iiite obviously, what, wiMihl have lajen told whether 
'here is not much more eoiwistenry or certainty in 
third wife—•though it is genemlly agreeil that he 





wira yoniig imopm. 11 ih very aseelicteiii iiaw iieeii iiiiieh exiiggemlm 

On© anecdote HjKiaks of his 8j)©cial gratitude to hig la»t wife for 
providing ‘such dishes as pletwed him’; and, while the Fjiwretui' 
sonnet cannot be interpreted in any hcuh© but that of eheerftjl 
enjoyment of festivity, the common limitetion of ‘ ajwe to inter¬ 
pose’* is almost certainly WTong, while the other interjtretation is 
supported by the comi^nion piece to Ciyriack* Hkinner. The j»erw»tiit} 


8tv...»n ainnjn, xivniniAl UIM IHUUIIHWS, lO fiaVC Ja’Cll «irOIHI OI IW 

dress and appearance. His delight in gjirdeiw wiw life-long, even 
when he could not appreciate their trimnesa He w«w a snntker - 
the ansterost puritan had no objection to the Imlian wt‘«l™mid ji 
wine drinker, though a moderate one. Htndy, in spit** of fate and 
of the harm it had done him, he never afeuulonwl ile was m 
little of a Nazarite as of a Stylites, and not mows of either than of 


reason, no less than charity, may reject a gmal deal of it. Kothlii| 
but amiable |»ani,io^Hm can give Milton an amiable character 
imutrauch as the intensity of his convictions, and the iiecttHar cour 


other testimony wlih-h the works lajur makes unamiablew 
minor matter. 

Nor was this other testimony rtyected It is w» m 
a falsehood into currency, and so hard to stop it by nallir 












not exclusively so. At a VamtioH Emereim —yet aiiotlier tw(} 
years younger or older—makes, i^erhajw, a slight further advanre 
in more than metre (this will l»e d«dt with sejmrately). But it is 
only in the summoning of the rivers at the chwe that ajtprom’h 
to individuality is suggested, and, even then, there is a strong 
suggestion of SiMJnser, 

But if Milton obeyed a common, though not ({iiite iiniversal, law 
in treading the mere high-road for some time, a i«irting of the ways 
came in the most striking fiwhion with On tlm Mnrnmg nf VkrM» 
Natwityf composed in the year of his nuyority. Most striking- for 
the opening stanMns of the proem, though mtu:h finer than anything 
he had done, were still not (juite Milton. Not merely Sjauwer, but 
the greater l>avieH, either Fletcher, seveml other poets iwduaJly or 
nearly contemj>omry, might have written them. The Hymn it«df, 
in its very first Hues, not merely in metre but in diction, ijj armnge 
ment, in quality of phrase and thought alike, Htrikt;s a new nutr 
almost a new gamut of notes. TIh; jRHtuIiar Ht^itehnesH «ltk>li 
redeems oven conceit from frivolity or frigidity; fla* nnifjm* 
combination of mass atul weight with wisy flow ; the Iargem?H*4 tif 
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brought to a satisfactory a)mmon denominator of criticism. But 
the positive quality of poetry is in and over them ail, from first to 
last, unmistakable by those who have been bora or taught to 
recognise it And it is this positive quality, in its various in¬ 
dividual manifestations, and in its relations to the geneml hi8t*»ry 
and development of English poetry at large, that we have now to 
disengage and study in chronological order, only neglecting this 
latter in the case of the Sonmts, so as to group them together, as 


is usually done, in what is the actual place of most of them—-the 
gap between LycUla^ and Faradm Lout. 

The twin studies of cheerfulness and melancholy will, of course, 
come first, for it is impossible to admit the ingenious attempt 
(above referred to) to postdate them. Tlneir extnM>rdiniiry 
felicity has not met any iuqwrtant gaiusayingi. That some of the 
details are not quite accurate, as natural liistory, would matter 
extremely little in any case, and has evob a certain interest in 
connection with the |>eculiarity (to bo notiee<i later) of Dliiton's 
poetic pfihiting. Another interesting point is the skill with which 
the full or shortened octosyllabic couplet, with iambic <tr trochaic 
cadence at pleasure, is handled. Hiis famons old measure, hande<I 
down from The Oirl mid the Nightimjak, if not earlier, had lasen 
fingered into new l>eauty by Hhakesj>eare ami others in the last 
years of the sixteenth century and hail Imen sja’cially cultivated 
by Fletcher, Browne, Wither and othen* in the «irlier wsventeenth. 
Ite capabiliriea have never b^i so perfectly and varioiisly shown m 
in th© 9 e two charming {joems, wlilch are also, as It were, diploina- 
piec®!, exhibiting Milton's almwt uiwariiawaWo (aunbiiiatioti of 
Ixmkishnoss and natural imagiHation, the art of phrase which slill 
has all the gracefulness of youth, the power over and 

association, the whole suflbs^ with a tomper which is soft even 
when sad, and which never jare or thora-tamckles oven at its most 
mirthfuL 





He taken, an w!w natural, the eujamhecl variety, hut carc' 
fully avoidn the hreathless overlapping <»f hin neniorH lirownc 
ami Mariuioii ami Clialkhill ami hin younger contemporary 
(1iaml)crkyiie, 

'fhe coniiadioii lA'Ctmm with Amtilm in ko close in itll way> 
that it in Hcareely iiiipr«>ja‘r to reganl it an<leliia*rate. 'I'he earl ol 
Bridgewater, for whom it. wan written, wan lady Iterby'H Hteiwoii 
through her Heeiuid lniHiauid, and hin wife wjw Iwr daughter hy her 
firat. He waw prewident of Wales, at«d, in virtue of Iuh oHice. 
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used in Arcades, and adopts blank verse; while the rest <*f the 
piece is in octosyllabic co«i>let or lyrical measures which are 
almost an improvement on UAlkgro, ll Pememso ami Armdm 
itself. Something more will bo said of the fonn later: the sub¬ 
stance is amply worthy of it and, like it, duplex in dmm;ter~an 
ethical height and weight which the iKMJt had never reach®! Iwfore 
being matched with unimpured grace in the lighter jiartii It 
would be difficult to find a poem where profit ami delight are 
more perfectly blended. 

In Lycidas, the delight reaches an even higher pitch. For 
once, there is no neml to quarrel even with such an appirent 
hyperbole as Pattison’s ‘high-water mark of English pa-try'— 
especially as high-water mark is not a thing that am only oih® l» 
reached. Tlio circumstences, fonn and character of this exquiaite 
poem have been the subject of a groat deal of writisig. It fonnwl 
part of a collection of opicales on Edward iKing, a slightly yoimger 
contemporary of Milton at (Jlirist’s, who had Imjcokiio follow and 
tutor, and had intondod to tsiko ordera, but was drowned on a 
voyage to Ireland in the summer of 1637. Miltoti's contribution 
is signed ‘ J. M.’ only. The general wsheme is that of a classical 
litoral elegy; the verso form is a very iKiculiar, in up to its 
date, unique, arrangement of sbiiiffliH and lines of unequal haigth, 
for the most part irregularly, and not eutirtsiy, ritned, Imt k'nid- 
uating in a regular octave. To what exte»rt the |K>eui ex|»rt!s«»7s 
personal soitow has been largely, but very iinnmjcwMiriiy, ques¬ 
tioned; as an elegy, it has, {K»oti<»Uy Hjwakitig, no siqierior even 
in a language which aniteins the various latnenP on Sidney 
l)efore, and Adotmis and Thytsis after. 'Hie whole pwin i« a 
tissue of s[>lcudid isutsages, not unconne<!t«d, Imt sown ctmningly 
together rather than w<tven in one pimjo iw subjisit. < bte, 

however, of thesis pjwsages contains, for the first timt», a note 
‘prophesying war.’ Up U> this date, Miltiui’s venwj, thmigli 
abstaining alike from the piwsionately amorist tone «if eontanipit 
wiry profane lyric, and from the ahmwt erotically mystiad tone of 
contemp>rary sacred prntry, liad eonttiined imthing pileiulml; 
and, even in the frequent eulogiw of chastity in (Amus, iwitliiiig 
positively austera Hero, Ht Peter, coming among other syududl- 
cal figures to licwail the dead, is made to deliver a treiiiwid«nw 
denunciation of what Milton later dirwdly entitled ‘the eow-upt 
clergy ’ of the time, and a prophecy of their ruin. The strict pro¬ 
priety of this has beim questioned, oven by some who agrt!© with 
Milton’s views on the suhjwjt; the force and fire of the oxpnswion 



from variouH Hoorces. Except the earlicHt two, and the batch of 
Italian pieccH which follows, they bridge the interval l)etween 
Milton’s first poetical jKiriod and his last—dotting the twenty 
dark years with Hi>ots of light. It is true that the evil spirit of the 
prose pamphlets ndains some influence here, that his footing is 
seen in the Trtmchardim sonnets, in the tail-sonnet (twenty lines, 
the fifteenl.il and eighteenth of six syllables only) On tlm new 
«>/ (Jimmeiws and, to some, though kw, extent, in the 
jmliticfil Homiets to Fairfax, CJromwoll and Vane. It is tnie, also, 
that one (xiv) On the IkJiyhm Menmrj)ofMn Catlmrim Thmmm 
is the most commonplace thing tliat Milbm ever wrote. But, even 
were the iiest and the most of them lew gmal, they would be 
interesting a» resuming (with little following for more than another 
century) the EliKalwthan practice of this great fonn, and as 
hrinjpng it nearer to the commoner Italian model. Individually 
and intrinsicallv. thev Aa not iiofal a.nv ailowikriM 


hackneyed praise is not very siwcially applicable to most of them; 
and Johnson’s (iontempt was contempt of the form itself, no doubt 
slightly accentuated by dislike of the author. 'I’aken disiswsion- 
ately, .Milton’s Honnets arc examples, iruriously various considering 
their small immlHjr, at om*e of the adaptability of the kind to 
‘o<a>asional' purposes, and of the alwence of any necessity that 
this adaptahility should Iki abused, as Wordsworth himself 
certainly almstHl it, ami as lessi'.r men have almseil It still more. 



miil at tm insmiice 01, tm mnmmum 

Po&ns of Mf John Milton^ both HiiyliJi nnt! iMtin, i outjMti ut 
$ev6Tnl tinu'H ... It Iuhh been fiHj>jKiwe*l that t!i!»4 {mbliortwii, 
with its aceompinyinK conmieHthitory {mmiH, wjw hitentlwl iw Ji 
sort of solf-vindiaition, or couiita’ sally, in resja-ct of his {Hdemiml, 
and, in pirts, highly uniM>j>nIar, prose pamplilc-fs. 'I’hiH seniw 'vnry 
doubtM; for anything like exctise, or plai in juitigntion, was 
absolutely alien from Milton’s mnloubtiiig self-eonfidenee and his 
positive contumacy of spirit. Nor (Icmsr the nM>tfct> 

Bitmirr frmtimi 

Cingiie, tw roti rnmat nmla lingua futuru 

necessarily involve any such intention. ‘(1 <km 1 hick awl firoin 
the evil eye and the evil tongue t(» the jmhjiiis’ is all It invokes. 
Probably, there was nothing more Iwhind the mutter than the fart 
that, since Milton returned from Italy, lie hwl had other things to 
think about; and that Moseley’s direct solieitatiim (a fact rmtrded 
in the preface) was the main, if not the koUj, occasional i-aUMS of thu 
appearance. The book had a l»id iH»rtrait, with u tlreek in*Tip 
tion, by Milton himself, Mtiguiatwing the biMlncss. For twoiity 
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payments of five pounds each, one down, the second when 1300 
copies should have been sold, the thinl when a second edition on 
the ssime scale should have been al>Borbed and the fourtli at the 
exhaustion of a third. But, in each, Simmons was allowed an 
extra 200 copies on which he was to pay nothing. The MS, of 
course, had iMicn submitted for licensing*; and the actual censor— 
a chaplain of the archbishop of Canterbury named Tomkyns— 
had made slight objections but had not jairsisted in them. The 
volume, a small (piarto, witli the i«>ein in ten books, not twelve, miS 
published at 3 k., and the secontl payment fell in aljout a year and 
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opening lineH of Ssiten’e upeecli* (‘O tlion thnt witli wiriwwing 
glory crowned’) were originally written and wliown to him 
and others ‘several years before the |»oein wsw jw the 

overture of the tnigedy. On I'hillijww siuth<*rity, Aiihrey gites 
‘16 or 16’ years for ‘Heveral’; while the same vouchers assign the 
actual (late of Ijegiiniing the epic to ItKltt (»r thewiltouts. If we 
believe the quaker KIIwock!, it was actually finished by hut 

plague and fire stopiKwl the way to the press. Aiihrey nntedatiw 
the finishing by two years or so. On the whole, this is gossip. 
What is certain is that Milton had had the sulyeet b-fore his 
mind, cither for epic or dramatic; trcatnuent, ijnite a (piurter «»f 
a century when it wsw published. The prewnt writer has always. 



properly called plagiarisat, ikm'rve simple contiunpt; and, if they 
only infer acejuaintence, are matter of simple t‘Mri(»»ity at most, 
Bupposing Milton to have read all these lamks, Pumdm Lmt 


' tK {., If. »S. 
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remains Milton's; and it is perfectly certain, not merely that 
nobody else could have constructed it out of them, but that a 
syndicate comjmed of their authors, each in his happiest vein and 
working together as never eollalwrators W(>rked, could not have 
come within measurable distance of it, or of him. 

For, after all the detnmtion and all the adulation (the latter, 
in some cases, as damaging as the former or more so) which 
Ptmulim Lost has received, it remains uni<}uc. It is not, as it has 


wie omy jsiem as greai m a jKiniciuar way, or, ratner, m is ipuie 
alone in its kind of greatness. It will he found that all objections 
to it, when examined, involve a sort, or ditferent sorts, of petitio 
priuripii. ‘It has no hero (for Adam is hardly such and (Ihrist's 
victory floes imt come til! later) or a iswl and unsucceiefful hero 
in Hatan.’ Whv should it have one? "riie storv is known liefore- 


t»e approacncfi irom me snie 01 mrm, or irom wmi 01 spim. as 
regarfls form, it pmctkially endowcf! English with a new meiittim 
for great, mm-dramatic isietry; what, at the very time <if 
its completion, was laung pronounccfl ‘ttK> imian for a copy of 
vewes,' wiw made grtmt enough for the greatest |M>eni. As regards 
spirit, we tinfi tin; htfiiest height of argument, the imwt gorgeous 
flesfjrlptiou, action not extremely varied but nobly inanagerl, 





Phillip nays that it was *gt»iioraIly coiwiiml tt» Iw ii>. 
m iMsing] much inferior to tins other, though hti |hin Miiele) «iwM 
not hear with {Mitioncc any ntuth thing,’ Ho wouhl l»vo had inoro 


^ tt»l, if Kiiwtwfi l» rinlil^ Ihimikf Hfmkw4 itiiwl Iim'M |r|/| 

cw|»let« »nd fur fitii hy n ptiifl wii<» wm «i Irtiil liwilli »ml 

itg«, ill wpilit cif wliil liM atnwi'i la li«va bwnt n mthm fm 

m itlfs wpfil, rif t!s« «irll#F pmmK 




Th« subject i» certainly !<»« intcreHtini^: partly iKJcauae it allows 
of 1«« iwlditioii, tnwHfciona! or original, to tlio Hcriptural narrative, 
aiwl, jwrtly, liecauso the conciusioii is cveti luoro foregone. It is 
proteiWe that, to Milton, with his Kemi-Arian views, the Huccnmbing 
of Christ to teniptation was a nufficicntly epi<uil contingency: to the 



the pi»na«!lo of the tempi©” are (juite of tla; l»est Milton, which is 
««|Utvalent to f«»yi«g that they are f>f the Iwst of t»ne kind of fjoetry. 
Our diiiiiityiiiig luapiaintanro with the circtttiwtanc« of Fttm- 


{miiion ill print. N^o E11 w<«h 1 lamstK its Huggcstiftn; although 
there are two Hainsoti subjects for ilraimiw in the (-'anibritlge ll»t 
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almiwt more imjjosing than ever, if le«8 graceful. When Mark 
PattiHon thought that, tf* critics wlio maiiihun that l)eauty is the 
only chanwteristic of |>oetry, Snmm/i ‘will neem tame, flat, mean- 
ingkw and artificial,’ ht; showed clearly that he dirt lutt nnderKtand 
the {Mutit of view to whhrh he wan referring. 

AIkjvc all, the choruHCH give iw not only much splendid verse 
Imt an extraordinary ahinidanre of .special jMtints of interest 
T«) latgiii with, there is—and this |joiat is iHtt Sainsonic—the siih- 
iitisHion to the once loved, then slighted, enchant ress rime. I’he 
two or three chctruses {»r chorhi sciencH fire blank; rime, 
not regular, but on a wtrt of furtlter unrcgtilarised ItijeUUm 
schetue. reapiwars with the striking fpiphtnmim ‘(hal of our 
Fathers, wlwit is man' (I Wi7), and is never wholly alKHtrtoued 
afterwar«i». NeverthelesH, the jKMit contiinies his ctuuMilow ex- 
jKjrimeiifation in the mere foniis of vewe, putting rime out of 
the question—-varying* the awortnieiit of his lengths, associating 
(liflerent feet on an extension of the »me ladd principle which 
hatl underlain the vewiflwtion of Parmiim Lmt ami, In placw, 
vcntnrijig on entirely now riiythms, his intention in which is not yet 
<|ofte certain, m in the famous *() how comely it is and how 
reviving' and ‘Whott their haurts were jocund iwid sublime.’ 

And al! this art is «»e<i for the presentation of a picture of 
imlly giwt action and high ismsion, a picture which, if we 
wwe igiiomnt of, anti insnw;eptiblc to, all Biblkad aswanatioiiK, 
if we knew nothing alauit. Milbui’s |H)rst>nal history, would 
ap|>ml to the eternal humsm interests. It may lie that, in his 
central ami, ns the plinuto gtaw, greatest^ witrks, Milton hatl soine- 
timw forgtdton this apjHiHl. He hiwl nt»t dtuic so in his tmriier 
ami happier jwritMl; and, though the time wm late and lisu^y 
Imppy, he luatl retimied to it now *. 

Ilte subject of Milton’s prt*w work i» not a very «my one, and 
it has l»eon often nc^lectod—comimratively, at least—in gtmeral 
aurveysof hie work. l!telot»g,indecfl,as criticism was mainly coltjured 
by ti»e critic’s agreement or disagreement with the author's views, it 

^ l.itiwr llwiit hwmUm iiiiil Hmnmmh »» Imfmp, t4« ilrmlli, 

imblmlwfi |ii4l4iii|| tlwi Hdufmkm} » iilw iiiitiw 

rif. upm HfVfml iktmmm) with Tlwiimw Mmm* Mn trfiiitteil ll« 
liiigtittii iiHiiiMf util hill own hi (/iiwiii, hlit whlitti fli# iimik f>/«/iilr 

Iiiifi 4r II iWdtmn A>^frwr, mii frit lil« later wikiwr wmt t»w»|il ili« 
fmm, ikmnm4l niiil Vymmk Hliiitiwr 11 Htiitiij, ftiil iifti ill, «f Itiw 

Ilf lliii f44 lil#L Iftci il te wf raiiiwr imiiw lliwi 
hilfMti|rti|il4ifii4l ii«h«rttwiw ill tiittt itliwi* iw in Ihii W4f# itiitif# aii4 

in idtim r«wiiii ii iwt hut d Mmk» 



sayiiJpj, tlicro has l)ee» hardly aiiylwMly, whcvse cumindent* and 
imimrtiaiity are not {jnwtinnahle, to pniisn without alnmtlant 
and uncoinlbrtablo allowance and exception. 

The difficulty arises maijdy from the fot that, except in the 



which was wortii the fight in a litemry sensi*. This, to ««ne 
extent, might have is'cn compeiimted if he had }«‘cn a iMirii 'Swiw 
of lleiiven’ in his cinitroversics if he had kntma how jo make the 
mwt of his CJMMi without j« wit ire juksshin. lint he did One 

would BupjKWO that mi tine, mihws entirely carrini attay In 
iym{»thy with Milhin’s (juukch, <*ouhl iipprore Milton's miitro 
veraial methmls. His (mpital fault is that he never sui’cenls in 
bringing, or, apjmrontly, attempts to bring, the matter mMh*r imy 
consideration, or ujsin any pp*oiHM}, wlihih hw o|tjMineiifs can l»3 
imagijicti as slmring, or nwonnbly incited to share. To eoiiviel 
your adversary on your own statement of is cjttite Idle: and 
this Is what Milton is coimfiintly doing. Kven if hii* manner were 
1 <» ". 




of them: cut out H»bHe(|uetitIy wliat cannot Ixi admitted by the 
CifUimuttin aa real argument, and there ia almost nothing left. 

Even HI), however, it W(»uld have l>een }K*8Hiblc for Milton—if 
he had Iwien a eool-hea«le<i i>er8on with a dominatst rhetorical 
fiictdty, or even ii strong sense of prose art, niaHte'ring his pemmal 
eonvkrtions, sis his poetic faculty and his sense of poetical art 
mastered them in the otlier division—to make his prose work, un¬ 
promising as is most of it in subjis-t, a success in treatment. Ihtt 
Milton wiw never e<(ol-heade<l; uml when he was out <»f his singing 
rotes, the warmth wiw exchangwl for a less genial variety. 

IlyiKHTisy—evenof that nuMlifiedwirt which jnaktw every rhetorician 


aangerous. more espceiauy ui inc emio, m prose, tie was very 
fowl of long He.iitemajs—tlie very first of Parmlm DM (sudains 
sixteen lines, awl, {Hsrhaiw, six score wonls, while there are others 
longer. In verse, this did wi harm, and much giMsI—htdewl, 


out elsewhere, his famous ‘vewe-jHinigniph. Hw uiierrmg sense 
of verse-form preventesd these Hcntences from teeing in any way 


in imnuithesis, and ejwxegesis, and suklitional relative clause, liy 
the trefMjlicj'oiiH confusion of I'lnglish and liiitin gnuiinwr which 


short where he ought to have stopitef 


was not a iKiniicai or eianesiasHcai partimin, uv luuni. 

giuunnely diwiresstMl by ty^ 

hi, EntjUmil, when it apjwarwl in l« tl. It is imisissiblo to reiwl » 
iMige or two without seeing that here was a writer who united the 
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timej k an almost niibelieTabk waj. Hie secfiiiil mmlmce, iiiit 
without premonition of the great iiglttii later, ii aliinwl » pitterii 
of Milton's style when not at its iMist—tliiit wtjle, eteii at it 4 i 
retaking a genera! likeness in eoitt{M>siticiii» mill Um Drycleii mynl 
wdommme^ to it: 

Sai it 18 to tlikk k>w that doefriiie of tlia hy tonoliow 

difiaely iiispiredt siid l>y them wlonowed ami lifted fniiii tlio otiaff #f 
datod oereiiiOEioKj and refinwl to Hiieli a lioiglit and toiiip^r of pmll}% 

and fcnowledg*© of the Oroator, that the ijody, with all llie oirrttiipifiii «*^*4 of 
time and place, were piiriftecl hy the iiffwtioiw of the rep*iieriife wiwil, ami 
Botlilng left impure hut «in; faith nfteding not tlie wink ttiiii 
of the 800808, to he either the WHlieim or iiiterpwitew of lieafriily 
smve where mir Lord hiiiiHolf in life nacTSttienlrt ortlalned; tliai » 
doetrin© Bhonid, through the groniiiiew and hliiidniiim of lier prfife«iir«» aitil 
the fraud of decalvahle tradltioiw, drag «o dowfiwartfe, m to hii 44 «llil#* otto way 
into the dewfeii beggary of old cwt nicllmwito, iiiii stiiiiihle forwaril aiirtller 
way into tho new-romitad pagimfein of seiwttal idolatry, iittrlliiitiiig paritf iif 
impurity to tMiig» imliffertmt, that they miglii hrliig the Inward act'# of Ito 
spirit to the outward and ciifttoinapy eye-i«rfl«s of the kaly, m if they wnnW 
make Hod earthly and itwhly, they ooiiiil not aiako llieinwiltti 

hearenly and spiritual; they began to draw clown all llio difine liiliiiwittwp 
lietween Hod and the hoiiI, yea the wry wiiiip# of CIimI ti!ini»elf, Into an 
external bodily form urgently pretending a ntMMWwIiy awl i#Wlg#tii#til iif 
joining the body in a formal wfewmeo and wowlilp eirtmmwriliiil; limy 
hallow<id It, they fumed up, they sprinkled it, they lmd«»lt«l it, not in pilioi of 
pure inmwency, hot of piirtt linen, with other cieformwl ami fiMifafitir driw», 
in palls and mitres, gold, and gewgiiwH fetehmi from AiironV old wiirilrolM*, or 
the danilns rewtry: then was the prkwt net to eon bis iiiofifiim fiml hfe 
^tures, hfe lltiirgiag and hfe liirri#«, till the wiiil by titfe tiieaiw of ofer* 
Imdying horaelf, gireii up justly to fiwiily dellghlw, tetod her wing rnimm 
downward: and finding the eiw «he liinl from lier ffellilit find 
eoWeagne, the bmly, in p^rformiiiiee of rtillgioiiM dtiilific, tier pltiloiw now 
broken, and flagging, Hliifted of from tierwtif iht ialmtir of liigli fiitfiriiif aitf 
more, forgot her heaveiiiy IlighL mi left the dull aiicl droilliig mmm^ l« 
plod on In the old road, find drudging Irnde of owtward wiiftiriitlly* 

Nowtlio reader of tlijB, «trwgg!iiig like ItolMiwiiii tlriiffifif wiflt 
the waves that, tlioiigli the,j wiwhecl liiiii ailiore, ii!l Init slrniigb^il 
and criislied iiim in the proctewn, niaj imtiiriillj protewt with nil the 
breath he has left on hin cleliveraiiee. And he eerfidiily wniihi iiol 
iTOk sound critical olijeetioiiii* lliere is no iieecHsnri liiinii in I lie 
long cninuktive sentence : it may Im found (for inutfiiiee in Jtiwliii) 
of something like double the aliofe Imigtli, lint tiiiiliiliig tifi n 
pictnre whose every stroke i« a chiar ami t^oiigritoiw fifliiiiimi. 
Miltoifs, at first sight and not iit first sight only, iw a liiiiifi of 
phmtered toncheB- One or two of the «ecdJoti« (if they mn 
called sections) could, indeed, Im ke|d. cicmr by iMiiictimtioii, Itnt, 
for the most pirt, they tire not liiiigeil mid joiiit4^1 togrtlicr; lliif 
are thrust kidily into each other's stilMaiice so fur n« 
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I, while the actual words could bo thinned out, with, in many 
cases, almost infinite advantage. 

But, a little further thought will discover no small ‘condolences 
and vails’ of the kind indicated above. In the fiixt place, the 
reader’s sufferings would Iw considerably mitigated in the csise of 
the hearer, if the thiiJg were cunningly declaimed. Now the 
ancients never could rid themselves of the idea that poetry and 
oratory were very close together: and Milton was largely an 
ancient. Secondly, let it lx; considered how little it would take to 
tun> the iKissage into a blank ven«; tirade, not <iuite of ParnuUm 
hogf. <iuiility, but of goofl dmnm type. .4nd, thirdly, let the 
positive excellencies Ihj note*!. If the word-selection lx; sometimes 
liad, it is not always so. How much Iwtter is ‘ovonlated’ than 
our ‘out of <lHte’; how fine the kimlred 'overlxxlying herself’; 
how happy the revoraal of epithet order (always a favourite device 
of Milton) in ‘a formaf reverence am! worship circum»cril>e«r! 
While, all through, even if half whelme*! by the over-sentencing, 
there rinjp* the wonderful prose awlence which we never find in 
English —iKJt even iii Malory—till the early translators of the 
Bible got it stwnehow from tlieir originals and infuse*! it into our 
literature for ever. 

Ttiis immioniite, voluminous elotpent, nne*}ual medium served 
Milton, when he did not use liUtin (in which his manner was not 
very different), thnjughout his life, and on almost all occasiona An 
intensiT jaiHsioti, with a mdtler subje 0 t,'elevate*l it into the noble,b»it 
even tl»en n*>t always faultless, stylo of tlie great Armpanitka 
jxwsages; of the Ht»e prayew at the close *>f Rp/nnnatwu Omthkiff 
l'h»ri‘h Iin Eiujiaiid ; of the enthusiaHtic autobi*»graphy 
of dtn Aptthpp\Jm'\Hm(r,tijmtmHg\ *»f sinne parts even of the un- 
f*»rttinate «liv»u*ce triicta lasss fitrtunato oc<*4wionH and a lower 
hmmmI tlegraile it into tlm ‘rmhs railing an«i insolent swagger’ of 
Eikmutklmteg, which Dlark Battison, for all his lilxiralisin and hi« 
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method of teaching arts,’ where the unblesaed memory of his tutor 
occurs to him, where he loses his temper, his head, his command of 
the rudder of style, and once more welters and wallows through 
clause after clause of ill-jointed afterthought and ill-selected 
abuse. 

Lastly, it finds its way into channels again different—-thoso of 
the two Histories; and has something of surprise for us still 
Most i)eoplo who have read it have been more or less fastuiiated 
by the little History of Moscopiu. The oddity it is, of course, 
less than it may seem to the modem resider. The seventeenth 
century was, perhaps, the most learned of all ceuturicH; but— 
some might say Iwcause—it wjis not largely provided with ready- 
digested learning. Men, therefore, had to make their digests, their 
consiKsetuH, their abstracts for themselves: and this is a si»ecimen. 
It is singularly well done—quite a m(Klel of prMs, with a little 
expatiation and ornament betraying the port’s hand. The sentences 
are mostly (piite short, but not in the least snip-snappy. Tli© 
touches that had struck the writer’s own attention are selected 
and composed admirably to ciitcb the reader’s. Manners, inci¬ 
dents, local colour—all are used to relieve the more gassetteer- or 
chronicle-effect; and, where the piece becomes more dramatic and 
less summary (as in the rather well known interview between Ivan 
the Terrible and Sir Jerome Bowes), the style is iHufectly e<inal t(» 
the occasion. The reason, of course, is that there is nothing in the 
subject which is dnis dalomm; and so the foot never breaks 
throuj^ the crust, and no ‘curling tempests' of wrath and iMC<»- 
herence burst out, 

This is not quite the case with the much longer and very much 
odder History of England, where Milton gives himself the trouble 
to tell over again what ho well knew (and admits tliat he knew) to 
be merely ‘modern fable.’ His reason is frankly given and it 
makes us like him all the better—‘l)o it for nothing else, but in 
favour of our English {)oetH ami rhetoricians, who by their art will 
know how to use them judiciously ’ as (let ns say, though he does not) 
Shakespeare had done in King Lem and Milton himself In Cmtim 

Here, there was certainly ‘miching mallecho’ if wanted—nionks 
and iw>peH and laiinted images and other dangerouK thiiip. But 
either the ‘ kiiid cJibu years ’ (he revised it in 1B70), or the distance 
of time, or the blmsed influence of romance, though under the 
nuwk of history, kept the coals from blaisiug; aiul the curious 
jmwer of dramatic recitative, little associated, as a rule, with 
Milton, reappettrs. In the story of Edwin and Fauliiius, he |>ai«ea 





aeems l)ettor to dmi with It horo in tho «»uaer iwloptol in the 
foregoing iJttges tlian to fet^ more or Ie«» wliglit critiad to 

the several titles. More emphatically, imrhap, than i» the owe 
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(ju&Uty of his genius forced even thut constraint to permit the 
variety, the pulse, the fluctuation, which made English blank vcree 
of the non-dramatic type. 

In the second, it has given us passagea-the longer of them well 
known by quotation and selection, the shorter constantly, as has 
been said, to be found in all the welter and confusion of the mass—of 
extraordinary beauty, passage without which the crown of English 
prose writing would show miserable gaps and empty socket-holes. 

In the third, it is the strongest possible historical document as 
to the necessity of an alteration—for a time, at any rate—in the 
dominant character of English prose style. In the other great<»t 
pre-restoration prose writers—in Donne, in Taylor, in Browne 
—the solace is altogether above the sin. In Milton, it is not. Take 
them, and you may say ‘ Well, under this dispensation, a great 
writer may slip, but look what he can do constantly without 
slipping! ’ Take Milton, and the most that can Ixi said is buch a 
writer could never have written so ill s<) often under the other 
disiwnsation ; but, at any rate, there are some psissages, and those 
very precious ones, which he would only have been likely to 
produce under thia’ 

Glances have alreiwly l)een made, for special reasons, at some 
of Milton’s Latin works, but, when they are taken ita a wh(»le, their 
interest is very considerable; and it is unfortunate—with a mis¬ 
fortune not likely now to be decreased—that few people know them 
at first hand. Here, also, tbere is no comparison between the verse 
and the prose—in fact, the latter is worse ott‘ even than its English 
companion. A Latin AreopaffiUca would have given opportunity 
for tihat stateliness, which is almost as characteristic of Milton’s 
prose as of his verse, to show itself almost unhindered. There are 
flashes and glimmerings of it in the Imtin jMimphlets as it is. 
Even the dull and discreditable Billingsgate against Morns is 
relieved, so far as litemry relief goes, by the iKiswigo on the 
consolations of Milton’s blindness and by the encomia on Ghnstma 
and on Cromwell But these things are almost iKjrforce drowned 
in matter of a very different quality. The most enthusijuttic de¬ 
votee of the cla»8ics,if he retains any critical faculty,must pronounce 
the usual controversial style, even of Greek, but, much more, of 
Latin, to be deplorable; and the comparatively few i>eople who 
have studied technical classical rhetoric know why it was so. 
The whole thing was conducted on more or less cut-aud-dried 
rules, which were only neglected—and that not always- by irre¬ 
pressible genius like that of Demewthenes, or by eccentric 






iiuHcation of Milton’s own intoiwt in inetricia e.ti>cr!n«iL 
At tlife point, wo nmy ijatumlly im*w tf> a coiwWoraWon 

of Milton’s literary form, whicli, in his anw, is alimwl more in* 
jM)rtant tlmn in that of any other very gi'eat hiigliHli writer. In 
geuoral stylo, Milton’s iMJcnliarlty aj>ia!arH, sw han te‘rii point «i! ont, 
so early as the poem On the. Momhiff (*/( 'hmt'n Nafintu : jukI it 
l^ersoveros until Kveu the furioun wwlte'-r of tint pi oho 

<SMmot prevent the ealm ami stately phnweology from emerging ““Wt 
least oeeasionally—the mighty rhythm Irom silly ligating llio elnwitir 
throng of words, now and then. In the venm, iho phenomena go all 
the other way. It is only on the nmwt oeawiona—when he RWempt* 
humour, or when he Iwomes simply didactic—that the style l» otlwr 



opiMJsition between the two; the reversal of the owler of mum wid 


* lift liit» tw ft few Gwmk |iiw» iif »© tftiM* 

« Hiur# In II MB ul thin Iti llie ieiiikit wiiwli lii» b««i H# 

ki awtagmiiii. 


Versification 


a<yective in the same line, or clause. In his poetry, he particularly 
aifects proper names of resonance and colour—scattering them over 



early, ajid {Ksrfected it more and inf)re. Hie thing is not, of course, 
of his own inventi<«i: it is an inspiration from drama and, esixicially, 
from the aolil(Miuit?K of Hhake8|>eare. But non-dramatic blank verse 


cellent opimrtunity, was not likely to arrive at any such msujtery, 
Tlje early blank verse writer was too glad to get sjifely to the end 
ot his line to think alanit playing tricks with tliat line, so Jis to put 
it in concatenation with others. But the dramatist f»ad to do rids; 
and, irii doing it, he diwsovered—in Shakespeare’s case ixjrfcctly, in 


aversion. His flrat ftnished iMwms are in tight, not loose, vei*«e—- 
the sonnet, the solemn stanssas of On thtt Miiminy of (Jhrkf$ 
Nnti'mty, the easy, hnt fairly regular and uniform, as well as uncom* 
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not an advocate. The various opinions on the subj^ may l)e 
reduced, with less violence than in some other (^aes, to the usual 
three. The older opinion—^long considered the orf 
still held by some, though chiefly by foreigii, critics—is that Milton 
blank verse lines are strictly 


oemg due to actual elision or running logecner 01 syiiaoies; anu iiiai., 
though it cannot be said that they are all strictly iambic or armngei! 
in rising stress, variations from this are due only to wrenchcfi accent, 
‘ impure ’ construction for the sake of preventing monotony and ho 
forth. The opposite view is that Milton, not more from his study 
of the classics than fi'oni that of English poets and, cspociaHy, 
Shakesjieare, was fully conversant with the practice, if not the 
theory, of substitution of equivalent feet—ilisyllabic or trisyllabic, 


this deliberately for the purjKise of obtainmjj varied and troncerted 
music. This' opinion, which is tliat of the present writer, grow up 


common in the nineteenth, tliough not often thoroughly workei 


tion, is a theory (or, jicrhaps, more than one) according to which 
Milton always intended the strict five-foot tini-syllabled line, hut 
gave iiimsolf certain intricate dispoiiHations. cnpable of Ining more 
or less rigidly systematised, by wiiich a larger minilsT of Hyllahles 
than ten could lie written in the line; could (in some cases, though 
not ill all) lie actually pronounced In it; but could lie inetrimlly 
elided To put the thing, |»orha|w, more intelligiiily by examples: 
according to theory (i) ‘ominous,’ wlieu the i makw an elevontli 









tiiigin«h hiH verm*. Aii<i it has iwen reawsised, with increasing 
diJciHicin, tliat he dees net employ these meaiiH in a faHhion merely 
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sisting his father, the chorus, Hampha, the officer, the lords, 



for the lumtt i»irt, is simply a hand at the msichine whkth 
the earlier h«ul heljHjd to etawtruet But Milton is not a luiwor 
P... 






But ‘loftiueHH of mind’ and 'iiuyesty' (of expremioii, which, no 
doubt, waa utidoimt<KKl) remain trim atid ka»|» tlwir comlHuation in 


regard to Milton. ((rent vnritdy he baa not; in hSa longer and later 
poemH certeinlv not; while the contmHt of later and earlier only 
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A op llittiwlH PitoHK with a Note ok tiik 

Text or tiik Poe»«. 



(litiWIu) 

toMpfrr li»» l»y iglitlBt/ and tlit tr«.«l (In fowii 

nf dlalnpi# l»#lw<Min tli« EiwionHtrant iBMiop lliilll i»«l an ktmmmw) 1% 
m til© Aiww©nftf^i iiii©, ©iillitily writ4:#ii Iti m aiMi ton©. 


Til© nwniiiint agnliwi Ij^lmwpwy ©nntlniiiMli ©liltfly «i 
gwtiiiili. Tnii© paiwniial; *libiinp Aiyiw*wii^ mmi *lli« priaial© nf 
Awit^lt^ iintnti anil Imfli #f tli©tn rinifflily ItwnlWj lfill#it%^ 


An Ami&M niplnnt « Pniiiiiiitl «mlfd « Mndnut (hmftiisilmt of tlwi 


iiiilfklf tiiriM to nil ailnpk on Hall iitohi flolont tliwi Ili© forinor^ diftwiilwi 


f Eiiiirstioiii iiimI Aimipigliip% 

anil nr© In fli© ti!*i Tlioy nr© in n tmm illpiiflwl loti© of 
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for the PolltW« whteh he l SThey h«e 

**«” S«ltwtifl«l See pmtf ehap. xv,} 

;ri«s.rtSj°i”S'r"«”«’'-“i“-»'-i'i.«. 

“'^8utt!2tS"''‘ r«li»'™lkyp»-iv.f.»*„liam..,,.l. 
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b«ti i»« Iht iiliii4«l% dlealu, 

Milliia wiili ullliiwi by l*liilll|^. fer a Latin 

ibfltintry* lit filw li«ni©i l!i« Wlowinir eaiiitlliitlotifis 


imifi Acwkii«i 0mitiiiiar iwi m Lstln, iial liifikli, 

grmimmh 

4 i,.# ,« muM t . # .Jt,. .It,., /% V 



Oyriwlt Skinner (2), whkh were kept hack for politionl reiwouH) vrm printed 
in MHt«m’H Hfetlimn hut tint viwt majority of the verww did not appear till 
after bin IdindnoHH and, tbereforo, eannot pwwihly have »m»*)h tjorrvwtwi l>y bin 
own hand. For, however earefully he may have liad read to him IiIh dtotated 
matter, the fair wplea of it and the prtmfH, in it rroiMonaliiy powiido that 
evisry Wi>»d ran have Iwen apelt to him at length and hia aUerationa (if any) 



»I4 by ikicaiicliitilii of t^iiM Im liAwIly ttium tlnitt «i i»p>rteat« 

On thn ^l»r hand, the Ownhridge MS, alwwdy referred to, to of the 

iMl-mMudl» wtilt WAMy AhW fltCMMt ULlilltrilti 


eitiwilf iit»l l» III* Wiyto^}f II l« ill 0 WII lisiid* Tiler* awt 

»l» torgii wrtetteai la ttiat hands m that, altogether, it in iumliable-'iiat 
hmi »o In regard to af ?twllatiiaii anil np^lilirig. II glw iw the 

whale af Ar«i«% i*«tiai awl LyeWwii all the iwiiieto iiar (tbt 

*CI Mifhlittgate/Hlii th« kto M^rnkm hi fitiiwiil/ ‘ When I iwwider" and 
the #ae In LftWireii«i)i#ai m iwn itiiiiar iliingi and tl» f»li»bl« iintoii nf tarly 
S^aaiM^I nr itibjeelif to whleli liiw Inteii inwle wkmm* 

Thb 1 % priietleiilly, the fwly dnettmtiil af the kind IIiaI wii l»re tor the tout 
mt A mm tfi»iit Ett^lbk ntnit hfitor* tlie elirlit«»iilh ceaiarf s ami it ««tt lia^Iy 











of impermm and lit/erkm aud few iterceiVed the of the 

trouble which hIiouW ieml to <‘ivi! war, the Kiiglwh iiittireat in 
f»reiu!hinjf wfiK, iwriiapn, at itn greatwi 'Hie Htfjrnikwt contrtivernkw 
«eeme<J, f<»r a time, to have Hjwiit tlieini!©ki!ii. 
ihe chiU’Cii of hiiglaml waa in settled jxwsession, with a kliiir who 
was her devoted mm. The wide interentH of the K!isaU*etha« 
winch inKiiired theologiaiw iw wdl jw men of hIIsuih, had tuned the 
[mlpits to themoH of imiverwd concern. Ah men thotiKht and wrote 
m men prwmhed, of matters beyond the ken vf the chaster; and the 
mmhfi dignity of their fathers' imm wm reflocteii front’the Him 





a doflnite place in thtr literatnre of devotion. Yet it ia only 


eotninon to meditotive wmla The matter of Hmuia i 


wntemplation, owing a gooti deal to fijrcign my«tic», whotimr 
oftho<l<« like Baint Teresa or (pdetist, and, by a KyHtematic rule, 
prooeeding at bwt 

into thn top of fho mmintnin, whi'rn (twl in : » nuaintnin, to un that 




Ihoir ilwoUing there It In pea<'e iiikI wwnity and ilgiit. It in an infeltw4n»l 
heaven, where there Ih no win nor mwm, hnt W«l awl the !4inih are the light 
of It. 

The neareat {tarallel, in the Kngliah literature of the time, 
to di@ Smtda JSophia of Baker h the CeHturm t/ M&ifMmm 
of ThomaM Traherne*; yet Tmhome, alxtve all thinipt, is an 
Anglican. HIh mddenc© at the iinivewity in times of pnritan 
tlominance did not |^vo him any tincture of ('alvinimn. He 







Eaglkli writing. 

foit newer Cke enjoy tlin world arli^hf... * Till you mm ping ftiiii 
rejoice and cicIigM in God, m mlwm do In gold, awl Mmg^ in weptrw, 
foil iieyar enjoy tlie worli Till your »plrll illctli tint wliolo wi^rld, 
and the etaw are yonr jewelH: till yon are m fftnillimr wiili tin* wayp of 
God In all ages m with yonr walk and taMe: till yon »n* iiitiiiiiitciy 
acqwaintwl with that «hady nothing out of which the world wiw iiiiwle: till 
yon lore men m iw to denire their happlnei# with a thirat w|tial to tlie 
of yonr own; till yon delight In God for Mug good to all: yon never enjoy 
the world. Till yon inow5 feel it than your priraie wfiito, and are niortf 
prewent in the liemispliere, ooiwiderlng the gloricM and the llienr, 

than In yonr own honne: till yon renienilMW how lately yon wi*»i aiwl 
how wonderful it wm when yon eiinie Into It: and more re|ol«^ in the palsce 
of your glory, than if It Iwl M^n made lint to-day nmrmlng, 

B’awcy and insight are the niastere of Tnifjerae'B iniaginatiotL 
From a well-Btoroti mind, ajul an ex|H5rionce of men and thin^ 
beyond that of liis cloiHtored contemiM>rorieM, and ecjnally remote 
from the jarring contentioiw of acliool and eamp, from eontrovorHitw 
about predestination or militia, he looks upon the hidden things 
of the soul, and, in them, ho sees the imago of the glory and 
love of (Jod. Tlie style is that of a i>oet who is also a master 
of prose; and there is no monotony in the richmw of medito- 
tiou after meditation on the etenial theme of the go<«l«e*iH ami 
the splendour of Ood. Trahome is tnarktsdiy the prmlnct i>f his 
age, in its ardour of exijansion. Ho rivak Jeremy Taylor iti 
richness of imagery, but has not Taylor’s leaniing. Ho oven 




Richard Baxter 


of Prynne (notably in Histriomastix, 1632)^ through ponderous 



fether, as not nonwmfomuHt but set in etmtrast to the !oc^ bving 



of Worcwter bn Irt.m Onwliially, lies adopted views of «©mi"Con> 
forinlty; tliero were thijjgH tlie (dnirch alhiwed whi<!h he could not 
appntve. Wlicn he mine t«o ndiUHtor at Bridgnorth, he would not 
iimAo the sign of the enws in IwiptiHiu or wear a surplkw. 'Iliance, 
he went to Kidderminster, and, wlicn the war broke out, ho h«H 
at dlflbreut times, different |KwtM of ehapJain in the |i«,r!ia«aeutey 

' S«( mte, wl. v«, olup, jtur. 
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forces. He came to deplore the growth of sectarianism; he worked 
as a pastor again at Kidderminster; he passed much time in 
country retirement, writing the book which made him fomous. 
At the restoration, he was first offered a bishopric and, twenty 
years later, he was put in prison^; and he lived to see the revolution 
settlement. This varied life coloured the writing of one whose 
senses were peculiarly acute atnd whose sympathies were wider than 
his intellectual outlook. ‘I was but a pen,’ he said of himself, 

‘ and what praise is due to a pen ?’ He felt, indeed, of himself, 
what Shakespeare’s editors thought was characteristic of their 
hero’s work. Most probably, in all his voluminous writings, he 
never blotted a line. His style was himself. He wrote simply 
and naturally, with a choice of good phrases, sound words, straight¬ 
forward constructions, as a man speaks who is well educated but 
not a pedant It is this which makes The, 8aint$’ Everlasting Rest 
(1649/50) an English classia 

That book, which we all call immortal, though it is gi-adually 
sinking into the limbo whither much of seventeenth century prose, 
for all save scholars, has gone before, is, in many respects, ‘raodeni’ 
in tone; and yet it is not so modem as Jeremy Taylor, because it 
has, or seems to have, much less art, as it certainly has raudi lew 
glow. It is serious and direct; it is el<Miuent, after a simple, godly 
and appealing sort Yet, after all, it is the matter not the manner 
which gives the book its place in English literature. There is no 
si}ecial thing in which you can say that Baxter infiuenced other 
writers; there is no individual influence on himself which you can 
trace from writers who preceded him. He would not Imve written 
as he did if Hooker had not written before him; but, then, that is 
true of the whole succession of imst-Elizabethan prose. 

Baxter’s fame rests on other and better work than that of the 
pulpit; but it must not be thought that the influence of the prwwjhcr 
had ceased It had its fluctuations, but it was still important so 
long as Charles I was on the throne. While sermons still stow! 
midway between the learned world and the mob, and it was hoped 
tliat what suited the one would attract, instruct, or even wnaze, 
the other into goodness and olmdionce to the ordered system of 
the national church, the pulpit in Bt Paul’s churchyard managed 
to hold something of its old {josition. ‘ In an ago when men roa<l 
few Imoks and had no newsijaixjrs, the sermon at Paul’s crow or 
the Bpital was the most exciting event of the week*®.' Times were 

^ wti in priioa for a iliort illigally, in 1661^ and, again, for a jmt »nii 
a half in 16B5. 

* Antip voL If, xii, p. 22S. 



changing; books were nmltipliedi, there was a large manufecture 
of pamphlets to ^tch the popular ear and newspapers were just 
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marked contrast to the school in which we may place the 
splendour of Donne and the oriental exuberance of Jeremy 
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of the individual in religion, his was almost the first, and certainly 
the clearest, voice to l)e lifted up in s««ertion of toleration as 
a plain Christian duty and in denunciation of the iKjrsecuting 
spirit as an enemy to religion and tmth. 

Parallel to Hammond’s influence is 'that of ani>ther eminent 
theologian who was never a i«irty man. James IJssher stands 


years, tos active in winning for him the chanc4»llor«hip of Trinity 
college, Dublin, and sharerl his aims of anti-Iloman defend and 
traditional reverence for Catholic antiquity. It was he who nwsit 
boldly iwlvised Charles not to consent to Htnifford's exwution and 
reproached him for yielding. Yet Cromwell ordered him a public 
funeral ‘Lcanied to a miniclc.’ as Heldeii calls him. CsmIht. 


to litomturo. Men used his infwmvation and int:or|s>r«tw 
in their own works, hut tliey did not copy hl« style; luid I 

'h .. 
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study, in regard to subjects so different as the Ignatian lett 


accounts of the liteniture of the Koventeenth century is a proof, if 
one were needed, how niuch more infliiential, at the period of 
crisis wliich led to the civil war, were tMjrsonal than literary 


others, and they show how conitetont wore his |K>Mition ar«i inethotL 
Ho wrote elewly and without affectation; but ho does not rank 


tile rovisitHi of I'he. Book of (knmmm Prayer, whore the tloneral 
TlnankHjgiving (jMjrhajw crronoously) hiM4 Isseii tottTilMsl to him and 
« 

batli lK!«n the wisdom of the (Jhurch.’ ft is signifl^nt, jierhap, 
tlmt ho wrote m tawily and simply in l4».tin a« In MnglWt. 






Clarendon tells ns was said of him—for the primacj of all England. 
No man was more bitterly criticised during the later years of his 
life than he, for he was a masterful exponent of the Clareruhui 
policy. His literary remains, which are almost exclusively kttew, 

atill finT* TnA«t. nart. in iiwtniHOrinf^ ill the Tioflleian lilunrv : 


they are thoroughly in keeping, as regards manner and style, with 
the acute sobriety of his chanujter, and a most valuable volume 
might be compiled from them. His only printed work is a sermon 
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in liondon, the ‘session of the Poeta’ But the main interests were 
theological. Lettice, lord FalMmid’s wife, was a typical product of 



rulcB of the church ; yet, in her rclipous, almost ascetic, honsehold, 
the widest 8i>eculation was allowed her thoughtful and impression¬ 
able husband, lliere were Morley and Hammond; the fonner 
afterwards a notable bishop, the latter a preacher and devotional 



de»Sn» is to go the right way to etenoal happlnesM; hut whether tills way ll« 
on the right hand, or on the left, or «t,r»ightforwanl; whothor It ho by 
following a living gukto, or by sooklmr my dUrwthm In a book, or by haarkea- 


hteiwy merit of (jliillingworth, popular though his work bemine, 
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<J«ithbed regarded as blasphenioiw: yet I»o is content t(» abide 
within the English fold and to ratify its afwstolic claim. And all 
this comm out in clejir-cut sentences, which men diil n<it rtjadily 
forgot 


uiuversm jjoannng. ado, uiih, ne jwhkmj tne rare ihwr'cuoh oi 
character whicli miwle bishop PearH«Hi wiy that it wjw ‘ near as easy 
a task for every one t«> lieeonu! so knowing, iw so obliging' as he. 
ilis friend ‘that Ilevensnd and Worthy Person, Mr Farindoii’ tells 
US that h> his youth, ho wjis a (Jalviniwt till, at the HyntHl of liort, be 
Hjud, ‘There, I bid Jolni (lalviti (Joisl night.' Ilis Ijnswlth, as ct»n* 
ttmiiwmirioH record it, anticiiMih’s Tiioinas Arnold, for ho would bring 
all Englishmen together hy a common liturgy from which *all 
doctrinal |K>ints on wtiich men ditlbred in their opinions' w<»r« t<» 
bo omitted Yot lAud cherishtsl and jwomotol him. 

Tlio Golden Ilemtim of Halos (in the aoctaid wiition, ‘ with 
Additions from the Anthour’s earn copy,' ld7«'b conbuiw nmity 
I 


u{s>n 1 Hoomgjcai i/wpuwH njwn nrongm, «iwm iw. itut no was a 
positive teacher as well jw one who dissnaded from extremes. I fix 
nermoHH, which, with a numlHir of lively lettors to Itndley 
Carloton, ambassjtdor at the Ilagm!, and a f«*w fniginoiitnry 


wl 

fo 



1UI6 ngminp wwuout ana roars wiw«» voxe<i men« bouis anu 
ive a new veheraenc-o to their theologitatl diwsuHHioHH, there wore 
ill thoHO who iK>HHtsi«e<i their houIh in imsm*. 'Huj ordered MyMtem 


in many a ({Uiet vuiage rougioiw men were iivni^ iMjacemay m 
their habitationn. The ttchiKd of imotry, typically Anglican in its 
pioty m well m in its humanity, was chwe-linkoti to the pros© 
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and the devotional system which he witnottfed in Italy, ‘rather 
inflamed him with a holy zeal to revenge their charity hy tnmH- 
planting their waste and nusphiced zeal t<» adorn oiir Frotcatawt 
religion.’ It was in the year of Charles I’b juKWHsion that ho 
retired to the aecludetl hamlet of Little Oidding; in the ne-vt year, 
he was ordaine<l deacon by Ijaud, who, throtighont his life, mm In 
touch with the tot devoti(m aa well Jw the tot theology of the 
day. For twenty-one years, his ‘protestfuit ntainery,’ c<Ji»}H>«ed of 
tf 
tl 



bound by Mary Collet The talw, which were a c«llactJ«i 



before they came to give thcnwelves wholly to the lift* of ctut- 
templation and prayer, Cf these volumes, only aliout one ami 
a half have, so fer, been published. They are (juaint minglinp «»f 
the romances of the age, just a touch of Bir Pliilip Bhlney, or a 
link here and there with Lyly, or an anthujiation of Bunyiin, wllli 
the Bol>or orderml devotion which tr»U!tM all daily actions to their 
source and judges all men and thinp by the stantfaml of the 
CosiKil. They do not fear to deal with ditllcult matters, such a« 
‘the conversicui of a famous Courtemtn,' Imt it is In a spirit aa 
phmid as severe; and the stylo jartakits of the same simplicity, 
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quietness and restraint. With none of the vivacity of Bunyan, 
they have yet a certain sting, which rerainils the reader of William 
Law, when they speak of fashionable follies and frivolities. They 
are worth more attentive study than they have yet received, 
Ixjcause they show that the Elizabethan romance writers had their 
successors, and they illustrate the manner in which every branch of 
literature was being made suteervient, as the civil war approached, 
to the dominating interest of religion. 

Such lives as tlmse of the Fermrs were imitated in many imrts of 
England; and an illustration of how closely the literary and 
religious interests of Anglican England were knit together is 
afforded by the history of i^fCttice (Morison), la<Iy Falkland, wife of 
the famous leader of the theologicjil coterie of (Jresit Tow. After 
the fashion of Little (lidding, she planncfl 

places for the wlwcatlon yf Yoting CJcntlcwomen and for the 
Widows,. -. hoidnsf thw4y that liwnlng roIigiiMi might flonnm mow 
in hop own Sox. than hwv^tofow, having sach opportunity to s»rv» th» lionl 
without distmetlons. 

Her biography is a characteristic recorrl of Anglican devotion, 
but, ftom the point of view of the historian of literature, it is 
chiefly noti6»blo for two thinp; the absence of rhetoric or 
onmmont, witii the predtion of detail in which the tale is told, 
dbo^pfaphic in the exactneaw with which the daily life of a gwmt 

ilk • « i* • .... *1 • ..I ^ S«>%41 t'sM 


1 on the biographer and on the lady whose 
[icholM! B’errar liswi transktetl A Ilundired 



land of pMlosophy. It is diffemit with the other infltience whufh 
proftmiidly aflSwted thein—that of (letirge llerlKu-t. 

Herl»crt, courtier, public orator at (Cambridge, country |«trwm, 
was one of the happiest emlMKliments of the tiths *a wdiolar 
aiKi a gentlenmn,' but, k-,fore all things, he was a ‘ priest to the 
Uuiqde.’ His theory and practice are alike emlsdmetl iu an 


iromortal 1mm >k. 



Of its usefulness for its own time, Izaak Walton has Hai<i the hwt 
word, that it is ' a l>ook so full of plain, prudent and useful rules 
that that country parson tliat can 8i>are 12ff. and yet wants it, is 
scarce excusable.' But, of the subtle l>eauty of its style, it Is not 
easy to speak thus briefly. It alsmnds in happy phrases—such am 
that of 'crumbling a text into small imrts'—and bmclaw of insight 
in words that exactly fit the thought. It i& balanced in its j«rt«, 


indeed, its literary excellence is more consistently cx{»llent than 
that of the writer’s verse, because it has in it no stniining for 
effect or quaiutness, but proceeds natumlly as though it flowed 
from ready lips and a full heart If the iioetry whiidi Herlwrt 
sent, on his deathbed, by John Diuicon to Nicholas Ferrar, was 
a 
P 


breaulth and dutifulness and out-of-<ioor piety, winch, happily imd 
for generations, embodied a spirit that was Knglish as well m 
C liristian in the lives of the hkiglish clergy. The {UibliiMitioii of 
the lx)ok may well have had not a little effect in bringing aliont 
the restoration of the church with that of the king; for it showwl 
men how lilierol, how tolemnt and omditl, how kindly and mtlonal, 
could that church Im which the triumph of the sects hat} tom- 
fwtntrily suficrsedeiL Not many Iwoks, itnliSMl, have nia*h* so deep 
r abiding an impression. It 







funemi sennon. He orflaiined NichoIaH Femir. He was the coii- 
Bidenite jHitron of Sandemm, Hate aiMl {jldlliiigwortk Thus, he 
linketl the men of the new age to the timcH of t!ie great Elizateth. 
For he hintwlf fjeloiiged undoubte<i!y to the sywtom, theological 
and laditical, of the la«t of the IHidoiu Brought up when England 
was stirred by the victojy over the Annwlt^ trained at Oxford by 
thoKj who rejoctwi another foreign influence, the domir«nt Oalvin- 
fam, he gave hte whole loyalty to the Engifch chnreh and king 
as national institutions yet rekterl to a wider religioiw and political 
world. 


His firet literary work was a» an anti-Roman controversialist. 
In 1022, he engaged in one of the common theologi«l duels of the 
day, defending ^e cause of the English church. The book re¬ 
cording it aime out first in 1624, wjw reisHued more fully in 1639 
and apiMjared in two more edit,ions iKjfore the end of the severnteenth 
century. It liecame the stendarrl defence r»f Anglicanism against 
Rome, and, iut such, wrw re<!ommendcd by< !harleK 1 to his children; 
and it laid <lown the lines on whiclr ciHitroversy of this nature has 
pMKteedwi practiadly down to the present day. 'ITie church, whether 
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enforces not its articles as necessary to salvation, and is secure in 
the confidence that 

to believe the Scripture and the Creeds, to believe these in the sense of the 
ancient prindtive Church, to receive the four grreat General Councils, to believe 
all points of doctrine generally received as fundamental in the Church of 
Christ, is a faith in which to lire and die cannot but give salvation. 

Laud, as a controversialist, is the true successor of Andrewes, 
and his whole attitude, as well as his particular quotations, shows 
him to be a disciple of Hooker. As a controversialist, he is, to 
some extent, in contrast to Richard Mountague, a man of his own 
age and school, who is happily described by B’uller in the words 
‘ very sharp the nib of his pen, and much gall mingled in his ink, 
against such as opposed him.’ Mountague, who afterwards, by 
Laud’s influence, became a bishop, was famed for his tart tracts 
A N&iP Gag for an old Goose who would needs tmdertahe to stop 
aU Protestants' mouths even with 276 j)laees out of tiutir own 
English Bible; Aj/pdlo Caesarem: aJmtAppeedfrom two Urgmt 
It formers; and a treatise on the invocation of saints with the title 
Immediate Address unto God akme. In each of these ho antici¬ 
pates a good deal that modem writers have advanced {w now; his 
general position is that of Laud and Andrewes, asserting tlie 
'catholicity’ of the English church ; and his manner is biting and 
epigrammatic, as he stands ‘in the gjip against Furitjuiism and 
Popery, the Scylla and Charybdis of ancient Piety.' But the im¬ 
portance of Mounti^ue in English history is theological and, iieriiaim 
even more, political, rather than literary. He is in stylo and 
language a man of his age, and his age luis Itettor men in iKith. 
He was not an influence on others. Ho stood rather at the wing 
of the anti-Roman army of writera, and the lajnnanent impression 
was made by men who, if not more learned—for Mountague was 
well read and won the admiration of the jmdant king.IanieH— were 
more sober and, tliercforo, more elfective- 'Hie other wing of the 
army is well represented by rloseph Hall, bisho(», satirist, isMst, 
prisicher, ot well sw controveraialist. In 1610, ho iHH!ie<l, with 
Laud’s approbation and assistance, his Episeopmy by IHvim 
Rigid Amertedf which is anti-presbyterian. Ho declares the 
supremo authority of bishops to Ixs from Christ and ‘1 k>Uj nnivenml 
and unalterable.’ His moditations or ‘ contemplatioiw' are of more 
iwrmanont value: they liavo Ixjen reprinted again and again, and 
have jjiuwed into the stock material of Anglican devotions, marketl, 
as they are, by that quiet reticence and sobriety, rolieved by 
quaint humorous touches, which, since the time of Sir 'Jljoinas 
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More, at least, seem to us, in such mattera, to be typically 
English. 

In all this we are still close to the name of Laud, and, because 



all preached on siMXJial occjwions, nuis, they may not be typical 
of the preacher’s ordinary manner, for he preached often and nd 
populwn: here, we find him at court, where a certain stiffiicas and 
freedom in quotation from fathero and clamics were expected. 
They were recognised at the time to l»e ‘in the Bishop of 



each day with its lesson from (3<«l, and tliat ieHB<»n should l>e the 
first he would employ for appli<jatiou or illuHtnitioa This was 
personal to the man: it <k;cuto again ami again in his diary and 
tinges his prayers. A second feature is historietd allusion. Ijaud 
was more historiesd, i>erha{w, than strictly theologitsd in his outlook. 
English society came Iwfore him as an <»rdere4i system which h«i 
its roots iu the jMist, its analogies with foreign dowlopmentB, its 
debts to dead heroes and wiints, its Ijost ho|)es in Imitations of the 
good things t>f byogone ^e«. 'Hiia thought is shown abundsuitly in 
historical reference, Is) it to duiius Oawwar, Frederic Btujmr mundi, 
or Sahwlin, and oven the quotations of which all the writoro of the 
ago were fond liav^ in his awe, it seems, a H|K5cial direction: they 
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particular merit save that of consistent Anglicanism. The latter 
did not issue his attack on Calvinism till just before the rmtora- 
tion ( 1668 ), and belongs, from a literary point of view, entirely 
to the later Caroline age; yet he must be just mentioned here 
because all that he wrote shows Laud’s influence, and it was he 
chiefly who sought to preserve the archbishop’s memory by the 
faithful publication of his literary remains—the little Diary and 
the long, weary, but indomitable, record of his Troubles mul 
Tryal. 

Besides these, there were, of course, many minor Laudians— 
some, in their writings, like Roger Mainwaring, of political rather 
than literary fame; others, such as William Strode, with a nice 
taste in poetry which showed itself happily in their sermons; 
others, again, like Richard Steward, one of the many notable 
fellows of All Souls who Iwre their part in the Ijandian movement« 
and stood for the king, with the church party, throughout the war 
and in exile. He held office after office, and, at last, the deanery 
of Westminster—^where, however, he never secured pos^<»iion. 
He was prominent among those who destroyed the influence of 
Calvin at Oxford and handed on the influence of Ijaud to the next 
generation. He l«w already l>ecn named among the notable 
preachera Others who left few remains must not bo forgotten, 
ibie circle of the primate’s frioiwls and disciples wm a wide one. 

At the ftflnge of the literary and ecclesiasticsd iwirty whicdi 
looked to Laud as teacher and patron were wih» like AbrahMn 
Wright, whose Five Sermons ( 1666 ) most cleverly took off the 
(Rfferent style® of his age, and showed the diflerence botweer» 
‘ship board breeding and the Universito’; and Giles Widdow^, 
author of Tfie Lawless KwAm SchimMkal Puritan blow 
for lawyer Fryime), but, as Anthony h Worn! tells us, 

a harmleHH and honoHt iman, a noted diHputaiit, wolf rewl in fhe wdundmon, 
and as ocmformaldn to and /.ealouH in tlj« riHfaWiHhwI diwdplinit of tlw! (Ihwn'h 
of Bngiand a« any por«>n of inn tinii*, yot of wld and Htrangn i»rt« tiiat 
few or none wuid Iw cowil^riHi to iiim. 

With not a few affinities in character to men such as th««, but 
strikingly unlike them in tlie nature of his literary work, there 
stands a writer whoso laiwers have not evett yet iKsen ftilly 
appreciated Jt>hn Qauden is one of the most remarkable 
in the literary history of his time. A singularly atlroit eccUwiastie, 
who was of the |Mirliament‘s i>arty ami yet not wholly repngnant 
to Ijftud, he was as well abused a« any clergyman <tf his day—which 
ia saying a great detil—but no man had a letter skill in retttri 


Eikon Basil ike i6i 

His little known Anti-Baal-Berith or The, BmM'og of the 
Govenard and all Covenanters to their good 6eAaw<W}*(1661)i8 as 
clever and amusing a piece of controversial writing as the seven¬ 
teenth century produced. Its sledge-hammer blows recall Martin 
Marprelate, and yet it never descends to mere scurrility. One feels 
that Gauden knew extraordinarily well how far he might go and 
carry people with him. And this is true, in as striking a way, of 
his Sermon preached in St Pants Church London before the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, Lord Geimral, Aldermen etc. on 
February 28, 1658 (16(50), the day when there was public thanks¬ 
giving for the return of the Rump. It is a most verbose and skilful— 
the verlmaity itself is skill—expression of what everybody at the 
moment was feeling, and what the great peraons of his audience 
particularly wished to hear, as to the way of ‘ healing the hurts of 
the kingdom.' Not a word tliat men could have him by the heels 
for is there in it: no indiscreet referencej to the late king, or the 
late protector, or the young man Charles Stewart; but just those 
hints which go far enough to lead the hearers a little ftirther, 
because they show which way popular feeling is turning. No man 
ever expressed with more fidelity the thoughto of his generatiim 
than John Gauden. 

It is almost imjMissible to resist his claim to the authorship of 
the most important book of the day, Eikon Busilike, a ‘portraiture 
of his BiMjred Majesty in his Kuflerings.’ IntcnHil and exteniai 
evidence liave licen weighed again and again, as often as in the 
instance of the Casket letters, and it is dillicult, indeed, to put 
aside the cumulative force of the iketw. The long literary con¬ 
troversy which the claim occasioned has lasted to the present 
day. Briefly summariHed, it tunis u^Kin the second-hand evidence 
of tlioso who are said to have seen i>urts of the book in the 
handwriting of Cliarlea I, and tiie counter-assertion of Gauden 
tliat he was himself the autlior, and uiion the remarkable and 
detailed resemblance to his own writings. Ihere is certainly 
no conclusive evidence that it was the work of the king. On 
the other hand, it is undoubtedly a n«wteri»ioce of expr«ion 
of his principles, his penwnal feelings, his prejudic**, his piety, 
his prerogative as it apiiearcd to him at his momenta of greatest 
sincerity and exaltation. Idt^dised, it undoubtedly k Charles, 
perhaps, had never so deep a feeling of what kingsliip might memi 
to its womhippera. But a nmii who loved Bhak«peare as Charles 
did may well have lieen inspired by hk sufferings to write above 
the level of hk constmit thoughts. And it k at least possible that 

1. u VII. cii. VI. 11 
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EUton may be even more of a mosaic tlian it seems. The author 
knew what Charles had said on public occasions, and used it; he 
know what the king felt on public questions; ho knew what such 
a man, the disciple of Laud, the devout attendant at Angliain 
worship, would feel at a time of personal distress and imprisonment. 
The result is an incomparable picture of a stedfast prince, who 
acknowledges his weakness yet asserts the purity of his motives, 
the truth of las political and reli^ous principles, the supremacy 
of his conscience. Such a dramatic presentment would not Ihj 
above the ability of Cauden: and it is (luite iKtssiblo that he 
had before him, when he wrote, actual meditfitions, prayers and 
memoranda of tlie king, which perished when they had l>een copied 
and had found their place in the masterly mosaic. 

Few books have had greater influence in English history. Forty- 
seven editions of it were produced with surprising rapidity: those 
who tried to answer it—Milton among* them—failed utterly to 
obliterate the impression it had created. The dull attempta at 
dignity and splendour which tried to relieve the exaKjwrating 
vigilance and lalM>riouH monotony of the proteetomte government 
and court were entirely jH)werleHS in fime of this apiwsding pathos. 
The Htewart romance, winch was to cfdour English history for 
another century, had its strongest impetus from this wonderful 
little iKtok. 'I’he merit of the styh; is its simplicity and directiusss. 
It speaks straight to the hwut, Eihm limilike. is, i!idee<i, among 
the maHterpioces of the ago which produced the religion and 
the literature of Nicholas Fermr and of (laorge Ilerljcrt 

If Eihott Bamlih’, is oue of the most im{>orbint IsKjks in 
English history, no one can rank ite author among the 
immortels. But the last of the Caroline divines whom we shall 
name has a claim to that title. Jeremy Taylor may l)e regJirded 
as the iiiiished product of the school of bind. It wjih buul 
who procured him his fellowship at All Holds, and to whom 
his famous sermon on the <»nnpowdor plot was <h«li«i.te<l; 
and Larnd’s influence, at once in its atbudiment tx) ancient 
staiulards, in its autiq^onism the theology of Home and in its 
breadth of toleration, is evident in all his writings. Ilk was a full 
life: he wont through much alfliction, and he IumI many consolations; 
he was an ardent scholar, a popular pr<»ielier, a bishop, a man of 
att’airs; and all th(Me experiences are reflected in books which are 
the most famous of all ti»e work of tlie ('aroline <livit>es. No <»no 
of all that distinguished body, whose posithm in that age was 
summed up in the oft-quoted phrase derm Aitglimnm dwpttr 
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mundi, was more eminent in his own day, and no one, except 
George Herbert, has so certainly won permanent place in the 
literature of England. He wrote voluminously; and few men who 
have written so much have left more l>ooks that still retain 
their value: the sermons, ingeiuous, fertile, convincing; Ductor 
Dvbitmitkmi, still the only English treatise of any ijnportance on 
its subject^; the charm of The Marrmje Ring) the piety of The. 
Golden Grove', the Migacious, corrective, kindling, instruction of 
Holy Livhuj and Holy Hying and The Worthy Gomummeant — 
these are the abiding poasession of the English jjcople. Jeremy 
Taylor’s controversial work Inw jmssed outof conshieration with the 
greater i)art of all writing of the same kind that wfw contemiM>raiy 
with it: perhaps no English controvcmialist in theology save Hooker 
has secured a iKjnuanent place in English literature, 'faylor’s 
theology is of his age: his learning would SK»t preserve ids bK>kH from 
oblivion. But ho remains a vital force in English letters, Ijccanse 
of the wonderful combination of fine <jnalities which he iHfssesses. 
Coleridge placed hiit» among the four masters of early seventeenth 
century literature, with Hhakesjware, Bticon and Milton; and later 
judgment shows no sign of re^'crsing the verdict. But his character, 
as it writer, is very si>ecially his own. Pirat an<l obviously, by pr(». 
fession he was an Anglican priest He hod the ecclesiastical tonifjer 
and the spiritual insight which Isjfit his professifui; and, in his firm 
adherence to the fundamonfals of the Christian faith, combimsl 
with a wide tolerance in interpretation, a rlesire to admit and not 
to exclude, like Hales and Chillingworth and laud, htj was a typical 
Anglicfin of Charles I's <lay. Traditi<tn, authority, faith, Hlwriiiity, 
were harmonious, lujt esmtending, in his mind, Hecoiwlty, ho 
was not less certainly a man of letters. His stylo is intemwly 
artificial, not in the souse of insincerity, but in fcbo aonse of 
lalM)rious achievement which has liecoino facility and freedom. It 
is intensely individual There are in it {K»Int» of coinjjarisoii with 
Bir Thomas Browne, with witili IVahonie, oven with iJarton; 

but the curiously mingled simplicity and gorgeousuess are all his 
owiu No one can, like Taylor, pile up splendour of description, 
exotic richness of phraseology, colour, tones instinct with iiiimIc, 
and then turn in an instant to a solwr, solemn, stately sirnplioity, 
direct and appealing like the call of a Imrald, Ag»d», in his use 
of the ancient classics, if he is a man of lus time, iie works with 
a distinction of his own. Now, he translates iitemily, ineor|K»mtlnf 
tiic result in his own text; now, lie quotw, now, |mraphw«»; bul 
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he always handles his author as though he were familiar with him 
and loved him. Whether it be the Greeh Anthology, or Pctronius, 
or a Christian Father, he regards the book with a delicate appre¬ 
ciation which comes of pure passion for literature in itself. His 
taste is all-embracing, and he has an extraordinary aptitude for 
applying it to the matter, however far away, which, for the m(jment, 
is occupying his mind. Thus, you may often call his references, or his 
analogies, for fetched: but, when you look more closely into the 
texture of his argument, you will see how fitly as well as how 
adroitly he has woven them in. This breadth of sympathy made 
Mason call him ‘the Shakespeare of English prose.’ The description 
is an extremely happy one. fie is rhetorical like a dramatist 
He abounds in arresting phi-ases, in haunting verbal felicities. He 
can be magnificent, and he can bo most deeply {jathetic. And, 
perhaps above all, his language is astoundingly popular and moderii. 
To compare his prose with Milton’s is to find one’s self in a world 
of freedom as contrasted with the four walls of tlu: scholar’s 
study. 

You cannot reml .leremy Taylor without feeling that, in spite 
of his preciosity, ho is, in intention, before all things intensely 
practical; to this aim even his ilelight in expression and allusion 
yields again and again. Yon come contimiaily on passagcH, for 
example, like that in which, after a list of diseaKCH and a mention 
of Maecenas, ho writes thus : 

It was a (jpuel mewiy in Tanmriamt, who commanded nil lh« kproiw 
persons to be put to death, m wo knock some boaHts quickly on their head, t4* 
put them quickly out of pain, and lout they should live miwwably: the pwr 
men would rather have endured another loproey, and have more wilUngrly 
taken two dlM'iweH than one death. Thewfore (5a<*mir wondensl that the old 
crazed soldier bejjsred leave he mljfht kill hiniHolf, and oeked him, ‘dout 
thou think then to Iw more alive than now thou art?’ We do not die 
Hudiienly, hut. we tioHceiid to death hy Hteps anti hIow paHHUijeH; ami iherefore 
nwui, HO ioiiK !iH they are Hick, ant iinwilliiur to pnK*e«‘d and Ko forwawi in 
the fhilHhinjf that wul omi»l<»yim*iit. llctwtten a <liHeane and tlcafh tlient are 
many des^rees, and ail thtwe are like (he ntmtrvt'H of evil (htnicH, the declining: 
of every one of which k inwtly reckoned ainonK fhowt k<«mI things, which 
alleviate the eicknenH and make it. tolerable. Never iwcount that Mlcknetw 
intolerable, In which thou hadst rather remain than die: and yet if thou hadat 
rather die than suffer It, the worst of it that cmi Iw raid is tide, that this 
siekn^w Ih worae than death; that la, it k worae than tl»at which k the beat 
of all evtlH, and the end of all trouhlca; wtd then you have said no great 
harm agniuHt It^. 

Taylor, it is true, hud a variety of style. It is iwmible to 
trace ‘iKjriods’ in his literary manner, as it is to distinguish 
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the tone in which he dealt with different topics. He was a 
controversialist and historian in The Sacred order and o_ffice8 
of Episcopacy (1642); an advocate of toleration in The Idherty 
of Prophesying (1647); purely a spiritual teacher in The 
Great Exemplar (a life of Christ, 1649), Holy Living (1650), 
Holy Dying (1651) and The Worthy Communicant (1660); an 
opponent of Kome in many treatises, a defender of Anglicanism 
in others; but, in all, he was a man of wide outlook, of temperate 
mind and of warm heart. Why Taylor has always been popular, 
has been, indeed, the Bunyan of the English church, is that be 
obviously felt all he sfiid, and was stirred by the very passion which 
he sought to infuse into others. His work is not regular, his style 
is hardly chastened; yet his feeling is restrained within limits 
which not a few writers of his time traji8gres.sed to their })eril. He 
is intense in feeling, up tp the very verge of legitimate expression; 
he hardly over overstejM it His style is the servant, not the master, 
of the conviction or the passion which breathes in every page that 
he writes. 

When we survey the jairiod of English prose of which Jeremy 
Taylor is the brightest ornament, we are struck by the fact that 
the divines of.Charlos l'» day were conspicuously Bnglisb Simninh 
influence had passed by; B'rench had hardly yet come, aa it cam© 
thirty yM.r8 later; fjatin and Greek were still iM>tent, but chiefly 
because they had taught men to write English, l^nglish they were, 
and, though some of those of whom we have spoken ha<l dietl Ijefore 
‘the troubles,’ and the voices of almost all were tomismirily silenced 
during the years after (Jharles’s death, their influence was powerful 
in tlie next generation—a generation enthusiastic for lM>th church 
and king. 



it waft the ago of tlie paiiipliletoor^ of tlio %Titor who k 

conconied nitlH'ii' with tixj nt^ciit (»f tht; hcmr than with 

the puriMwe of creatiiijif or developing the higher forniH «(f 
literature. His aim wiw Ut remsh the public mind direcstl.y and at 
once, and ho Hhai>e the national jadicy at critkatl imunentH in 
the nation’s life. What literature there might he of more iwr- 
manent sort wan the intellectual prwluct of a generation which 
hod either di8api)eared or was fimt diHappearlng. Kven Milton, re- 
cogjuHed, aH he is, aw the great poet of tht< rcHtomtion, may, more 
proi«!rIy, l)c said to Indong to an earlier time. For the educative 
iontcH which shaped him, and the creative impulse whieh finally 
dotenuincd his pafh to faim*, had exercised their infliienee ujam 
him I)cfore ever tln^ war hegan. All thaf is most chara<:tet'iHtie of 
his geniuH telongn to the time when books were writtem to rtiwi 
by scholars, and when chisHtcal learning gsive form insd pressni'o 
to English style. Very much the same thing may l» said of 
Andrew Marvell For, while his literary reputation rests mainly, 
if not excluHiyely, on poems not ptiblishetl till 16«l, or thwus 
years after his death, they were actually cojniKMwd, with few 
exceptions, during the mrly yearn of his manh<KKl Tljoy wore 
the prtKiuct of a time when Donne’s ijoetry, with its elalKimte 


conceits and recondite analogies, was the fashion of the hour, anti 
Donne himself the accepted poet of the younger men of the tiro©, 
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the leader by whose style and manner they were consciously, or 
unconsciously, influenced. 

Taking into account, then, the efiect of this hiatus in the 
literary continuity of the seventeenth century, it is not surprising 
that, in the succeeding period, we come upon writers who belong 
to no special class or school, and whose literary genealogy cannot 
be traced. Three names suggest themselves as furnishing illus¬ 
trations of the kind: John Bunyan, who, with his vivid descriptions 
of character, his quaint turns of thought and his racy English style, 
stands alone; Daniel Defoe, with his unrivalled power of clothing 
with an air of reality the creations of his imagination; and 
Jonathan Swift, whose style defies description or classification, 
and, as ho puts the case himself, ‘whose English wsts his own.’ 
John Bunyan, in creative genius the most pfted of the three, wiw, 
in educational advantages, the least fav<uire<l. Boni in in 
the Bedfordshire village of Elstow, the son t>f an artisan, a brasier 
by trade, he was put to school, he tells us, to learn ls)th to read 
and write ‘according to the rate of other fKHr men’s children’; 
hut, to his shame, ho says, he hjw ‘ to confess he H<M)n lost that 
little he learnt, even almost xitterly.' ProlHibly, if he Inul Ikscij 
bent on continuing the modest acquirements of the village sc.hool, 
he would have had small op{K>rtunity, for wt>rk at his father’s 
forge began early, and literature was iuj samty as leisure. Most 
likely, he was describing the kind of laiok within his own reach 
in those days when, in after years, he represents one of his 
characters as saying, ‘ (live me a Imliml, a new«-l>fM>k, (leorge t>n 
horseback, or Bevis of Houthampton; give me some lM>ok that 
teiichcs curious arts, that tells old fables,’ And, oven if l«K»ks of 
a higher class of literature luul been within his reach, opportunity 
for study scarcely could have l>een; for, during tt»© df il war, the 
army regulation ago was from sixteen to sixty, and in the very 
month in which Binjyan completed his sixteenth year he was 
dmfted into service as a soldier In the |>nrliamentary army. As 
we now know from the recently discovered rauHtor-rolb of tite 
^rrison, lie was on military duty at Newport Pagnell from 
November 1644 to June 1047- He was here under the command 
of Sir Bamuel Luke, pirliamentary scout master general, the 
puritan knight whom Butler, in his well known satire, taiiKJoned 
as Sir Hudibraa And it is curious to notice, by the way, that 
Bunyan, the writer of puritan books, arul Butler, Hie merdiaw 
satirist of puritan types, were both of them, at on© and Hie wme 
time, in the service of the same worthy of Ooplo Woodend—thc 
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one as a soldier in the garrison and the other as tutor or secretary 
in his household. 

On his release from military service in 1647, Bunyan returned 
to his native village, and married a year or two later. It is in 
connection with this event in his life that ho first refers to any 
influence which books may have had over him. Ilis wife, he 
tells U8> 

had for her xmrt The Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven and The Prartiee 
of Piety which her father had left her when he died. In (liene two i»ookH I 
ahould sometinieH read with her, wlxertsin I aleo fonnd Home thinjrn that were 
Homewhat pleaHin^ to ino. 

A year or two later, ho came umler a more potent influence. One 
day he happened to fall into the company of a poor man who 

did talk pleaHontly of the Scriptimw. Wlicrrforc, fallin;)' info Homo love and 
liking; to what he Hoid, I Ixdiook me to my Bilile and lo take j^rtmt plejtHure 
in roadinar; hut eHpt»ei»lly with the liiHforieal pari ilien'of. For iw for 
KpwtleH, and sneh like Soriptnnw, I eould not away with lliein. 

As yet, he had not entered tipon that tieep t'cligiotis ex|Mtrienco, 
those intense struggles of soul, which he has vividly depictol in 
his Grace. Abmmdinfi but, whett that time came to him, ho 
turned agaiti to his Bible with more living purjxwi!- the b<K>k 
to which, more than any other, his litemry style, wtw indebkttl for 
its English clearness and force. * 1 began,' he says, * to look into 
it with new ©yes and r«td aa I never did Itcfora I was never 
oat of the Bible either by roatling or meditation.’ Ho far as his 
native genius was shaimd and directed by oxtenml influence, it is 
hero we come upon that intbionce. 

‘Bimyim’s English,' writos J. K. (I won, Ms the Himplosl »ntl homoltert 
English that) has over Imen nsod hy any groat Englisli writor, hot it is iho 
BtigliHh of tho Bihlo. Ho had livod In tlio Bildo till its wor<is itooanto hts 
own.’ 

Such W!W the main, and, so far as we know, the only influence 
of a literary sort under which Bunyan ever (ijune, until ho apiM>ared 
Ixjfor© tho world mi an author, 'Hiis was in iti.'itl, when he was 
twenty-eight ytmiw of age, and then only in rcsjauiHo to what ho 
felt to be tho call of duty. This first venture wtis brought aiHUtt 
in a somewhat unex[>ected way. Wlien Itis Intonse and memorable 
conflict of wml had pawed into a more |>«ac<sful phase, he joined, 
in 10r)3, the fellowship of a (!hri«tian church recently tbrimsd In 
Bedford outside the national system. A year or two lator, thtwe 
jjcople prevailotl ujsm him to exewflse his among them, and, 
in this way, ho came gradually into aettivo servkai as a preacher 
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in Bedford and the villg^es round This brought him into collision 
with some of the followers of George Fox, founder of the Society 
of Friends, then a very aggressive body. Like Fox himself, his 
followers went into places of worship and, in the presence of the 
congregation, assailed the preacher. This they did with Bunyan, 
at one of his servicea He was not sufficiently mystical in his 
teaching for them. They laid more stress upon the inward light 
and less uimn historic fact and external revelation. They would 
have a Christ within, a resurrection within, a light within. He 
also, was desirous of these, but he would not let go the historic 
Christ, the historic facts of the Christian faith, or the Scriptures 
of revelation by which to guide and test the inward light. A 
Quaker sister, he ssiys, ‘ did bid me in the audience of many “ to 
throw away the Scriptures.” To which I answered, “ No, for then 
the devil would be too hard for inc!.”' 

We are not here concerned with this controversy except in 
so far as to note the fact that, as its immediate result, it was re¬ 
sponsible for the launching of Bunyan uimn a career of authorship. 
For the purpose of arlvancing what ho held to be more scriptural 
teaching on the subject in dispute, ho published, in 1656, a duo¬ 
decimo volume of 27(> pagM, entitled Binm dos^td Trutfts 
This l»ook, written rapidly and in a hotit, was published at Newport 
Pagnell, and wsw immediately replied to by Fdward Btirrough, an 
eminent Quaker. To this reply, ilunyan gave insbmt rejoinder in 
a further volume of ‘2H0 pages, liis second book following his first, 
as he tells us, at only a few weeks’ interval. These first literary 
vejitures are not specially cihanic.teristic of Bunyan’s genius; hut 
they display the sjune ease of style, the same directness and 
natnnilnesH of kihjccIi, whitdi he mainbiined to the end, and ar© 
(sortainly remarkable as the productions of a working artisan of 
scantiest cduaititm, who had not long left the distractions of a 
soldier's life behind lum. 

Having thus ventured forth u|Km authorship in the intoreste 
of theological controversy, in 1658 Bunyan apiwjared again with a 
publislwxl treatise on the pirable of the rich man and lAmnm, 
in which we have foretokens of Ins maturai stylo in suelt 
characteristic touches as this: ‘The careless man lies like the 
smith’s dog at the foot of tho anvil thougli the firc-sjMirks fly in 
his face’; and this, ‘Home men despise the IjasBmjsoM t>f our Lord 
Jesus (.'hrist iKscaiise they are not gerdlemen, tewiiise they cannot 
with Pontius Pilate sfwak Hebrew, Greek and Imtln.’ A farther 
work of no s{>ed>al note, itwued by him in 1660, brings ii« to 1660, 
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when he entered upon the second and most important part of 
his life and literary history. 

The restoration of monarchy to the state and of episcoimcy to 
the church vitally affected the social and religious condition of 
nonconformists, and Banyan was almost the first man among them 
to feel the change. In the November following the kiijg’s return in 
May, he was committed to Bedford gaol for preaching at a farm¬ 
house in the south of the county, and, as he was convicted under 
the unropealed Conventicle act of 1593, which required public 
confession and promise of subnussion Imfore release could follow 
the term of imprisonment, ho remained a prisoner for twelve 
years, that is, till the king’s declaration of indulgence in 1(5/2. 
Bo far as his literary history is concerned, these twelve yeiirs fall 
into two equal parts of six years each, during the first of which 
he published no fewer than nine of his hooka The hwt of these, 
(haae Ahonmlmig to tfm (Jhief of Sinners, which apjMjared in 
16(5(5, is the first of the four ontHtiinding creations of his geiiiua 
ft is really his own autobiography, an intense record, written after 
he had ‘ tarried long at Sinai to see the fire and the cloml and the 
darkness,’ and it has been recognised sis one of the groat l«)okH of 
the world on religious experieu(;e, and not unworthy to teke its 
place by the side of the (Jon/essions of Augustims. Another lK»ok 
which preceded this by a year, entitled The. Holif aifi/, or the. 
New Jenmitem, is of interest to u« iw Imng a kind of foregleam 
of that celestial city to which, in after days, he conducted the 
pilf^ims of his dream. At one time, there were no fewer than 
sixty other nonconformists in prison with him under the new 
Conventicle act of 1(564, and they were acxmstomed to hold 
religious servicses among themsolvos in the common rootn of the 
county gaol. As he tells us in his preface to the book in (piestlon, 
it was his tnni one Bnnday morning t{» speak to the rest; but he 
felt so empty and sjaritless that h<^ (Iioiight he would not Ix' ‘able 
to speak among thorn so much as five words of truth with light 
Mid evidence.’ However, as he tnnied over the pages of his Bible, 
in the book of Rmmlatmn, his eye lit ujsm the glowing picture of 
the city of Owl coming down out of heaven, her light like unto 
a stone most precious m it were a jasissr stone clear as ciystal 
Musing upon this glowing vision, seen by that other prisoner in 
PatmoH, Bunyan says, ‘Methought 1 imrceivcd something of that 
jMimr in whose light this holy city is said to come or dtweend’; 
and the lx>rd hel|K«i him to set this great hope liofore his brethren; 

‘ we did all eat and wore woH-refrwhotl' But the matter did not 
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end there. When the sennon was over, the vision splendid rose 
before his mind again : 

the more I east mine eye npon it the more I eawlie in it. Wherefore setting 
myself to a more narrow search, through frequent prayer to God, what first 
with doing and then with undoing, and after tliat with doing again, I thus did 
finish it. 

It has been truly said that, while Buityaa possessed in a 
remarkable degree the gift of expressing hintself in written words, 
ho had no appreciation of literature tis such. In the preface 
of the book l)ef{>ro us, he explains his tnental attitude. He 
thinks his learned rea/ler may idame him Ijecause he has ‘not 
beautified his matter with acutene>« of langttage,’ and lists not, 
‘either in the line or in the margent, given a cloud of sentences 
from the learned fathera' As for the language of the learned, the 
sentences and words which others use, he does not give them 
betMiuse ho has them no’t, nor has he reiwl them : ‘ had it not boon 
for the Bible, I luwi not only not thus done it, but not at all’ 
That is reason enough, but there is another l>ehind it Even if 
ho had had the learning of the learned Fathers, 

‘ I durst not make iwo of ought thoreof,’ ho says, that for fear lest that 
gra» and thewi gifts that the Lord hath given me, should ho iittrlhuted to 
their wits rather than the light of the Word and Spirit of Oo<L* 

This way of regarding the literary gift as heaven-descended, 
therefore t<i be reverently nsed and not perverted to unworthy 
ends, was Milton’s sis w'ell as Bunyan’s. Wlien he put in print 
a pnblic pledge to execute Ids design of a great poem, Milton, at 
the wane time, said that he conceived of it 

as bring a work not to Im ralswl fNiin the heat of youth or fho vapours of 
wine, nor to »hs obtained by the Invocation of Dame Memory ami her Siren 
^ughters, but by devout prayer Ui the Kternal Spirit who can nnrieh with all 
utteranw and Knowlwlge, and sends out hfs Seraphim with all the hallowed 
fire of his altar to toiieh and purify the flp of whom he irfeaees. 

Tins may not bo the common way, but it was the puriten way 
of regarding the endowmente of man’s richer nature as gifts of the 
Spirit (»f (lod, as signs of his wider oiwsration on the imagination 
and hojirt of the world. lt» the prefiico to his (irme Abmmditiff, 
& book which, in some pjwsagos, sooins as if it had l>eon written 
with a pen of fire, Bunyan touches again n|Km the tjuestion of the 
relation of conscience to literature: 

* I oould,’ he says, ‘ have stepped Into a stylo mneh higher than this in which 
I hava here disimursed, and could haw adorned all thing* mow than hem I 
have seemed to <lo', but I dare not, God did not play in owvln^ of ^... 

wh#if#for01 ttinf not to iiiy wilting tlii» Ibitt b# jptaitt •»« 
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simple, and lay down iho thinir as ii was. He ilmt liketh it let him 
and he that cloes not, let him produce a Imfter.* 


Mteeho it; 


While (luring the firnt six years of his prisoii life, as wts have 
saiti, no fewer than nine IxKtks cam© from linnyaiiH imtj, for the 
next five years, so far as wo know, that |Rni wan laid aside, ft 
was not till 1(571 that he broke this long silence and fniblished a 
lM>ok winch he entitled A Von/emim of my Faith, and a /teamn 
of my Practicf.. This work, wldle giving a reasoned statemt'nt of 
his religions opiiuons, was, at the same time, a kind of apalayia. 
pm vita mia, a vindication of his conduct in resolutely standing 
hy his convictions for a long time, while so weighty an argument 
as over eleven years’ imijrisoniuent was continnally urging him 
to pause and consider agsiin and again the grounds and foumlation 
of those principles for which he thus liad suffered. He waintaiiiB 
that he is a peaceable and ofwdient Kuhjetd, and he apjMsals to his 
enemies themselves to judge whether tfien; is anything in the 
opinions set forth savouring either of heresy or of relwllion nm- 
dering him des((rving of almost twtdve years’ imprlsonmont. 
Still, he Mill suffer rather than yield. He goes on to say; 


If imlhinir win do, onlotw f timko of my couhciViicc n ctmtlmml ImichBpy and 
Hlaugldcr-sliop, tmlcHH P»(iiiw <»>«( my own <*>th I <-omm!( im, to tfm hiiml to 
wMl me, ' '‘S'’** dcfcriuincd, (Im Almighty (Jod hciiig my iicti> miii Hhiisld, yot 
to suffer, if frail Iifo mijflit confinuo so long, oven fill fho mons hIiiiII gniw on 
miae eytsltrowH rather thna thus to violate my faith and prim-iplos. 


Heliverance cAiae at length. Heeing that ‘no fruit came of 
these forceful courses,’ in lf572 the king, ajiart from jiarfiament, 
issued a declaration of indulgence, under fiowcr of wfiich licences 
to preach were granted to nonconforinist ministers, and to Htinyati 
among the rest. He was at onco elecbul fwislor of the chiircfi in 
Bedfoid of wfiich, since l(55.'5, ho had btien a private memlier ; and 
he held that position, witfi frtfcdom from state iiiferferenee, for 
the next three years. At tfie end of tliat time, trouble broke forth 
again, llie declaration of indulgence, being an tinnHuul, and to 
many in the nation, an unwelcome, ©.icercise of «!»> royal pro. 
rogative, was withdrawn, and, as a conscHpicueo, nonconformists’ 
iceiiceH wero recalled* Biiiijiiii, tfiiTefurii, 111100 nwirii 

exfKised to all the jKHialtitjs of the (Jonventiefe i«!t, wj« anrmted 
and sent to prison for six months, this time to the siimll town 
pol on Bedford bridge. It was during this secomi and shortor 
imprisonment that he wrote the first jiart of Thfi PilgHin't 
Praynmfrmn ihu Warld fa ffmt which m (a em,w. 

This allegory afipeared in the early part of ltl7«, but received 
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characteristic additions in a later edition of the same year, and, 
again, in the third edition, which appeared in 1679. In the first 
edition, there was no account of Christian breaking his mind 
to his wife and cliildren, no Worldly Wiseman, no confession by 
Christian to Goodwill at the Wicket-gate, of his own turning 
aside. Christian’s discourse at the piilace, the name of which was 
Beautiful, was added afterwards, as were the accounts of Mr By- 
Ends, his conversation and his rich i-elations, of Lot’s wife as a 
pillar of salt and of Diffidence the wife of giant Despair. The 
description of the reception of the pilgrims on the further shore 
of the river was heightened, also, by the coming of the King’s 
trumimters to salute theni with ten thousand welcomes, with 
shouting and sound of trumjKit On the other hand, some 
characteristic marginalia, such m ‘0 brave Talkative! ’ ‘Christian 
snibbeth his fellow,’ ‘Hopeful swaggers,’ disap^jeared after the 
first edition. 

Tlie question of the originality of TA/i Progress, as 

to how far its author was indebted to previous allegorists, has 
l>cen raised again and again. Comparisons have been instituted 
iKJtwcen this lx)ok and de Guileville’s Pilgrimage of the Howie, 
in which we have the vision of a city in the heavens acting as an 
incentive to a pilgrimage on earth, and in the course of which 
wo come upon a wicket-gate and a reception in the house of 
Grace Dieu, recalling that of Christian in the house called 
Beautiful. That there arc idejw in common is ohvitjus enough; 
but the probable explanation is that they had one common 
source. The looking for a city with eternal foundations wjis a 
New 'I’estjunent idea sis accessible to Bunyan as to the monk of 
Chaliz; while the house of Grftco Dieu and the I'ahice Beautiful, 
like the house of Mercy in The Fuerk Queem, may well have 
been suggested by the old houses of entertainment prepared for 
pilgrims or travellers on their way. Bpenser sets forth in allegory 
the dangers, the conflicts and the final victory of the Red Cross 
knight of holin«; but^ apart from the ({uestion of the prolxi- 
bility or otherwise of Bunyan's having accoKs to The Fuerk Qmone, 
it may be noted that there is one importsuit contnist Iwtweon 
this allegory and his own. SiKjnser dealt mainly with abstract 
virtues and qualities, his book is an epic of the struggte and. 
triumph of trutli; whereas Bimyan, like Chaucer, drew iwraonal 
portraits and gave concrete prc«entations of vices and virtaei. 
It would not Ite difficult to show that B|»enser was weftk<»t pre- 
ciiwly where Bunyan was strongest. 
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Besides the two books referred to, others have been mentioned 
ill which we have the regular introduction of the dream and the 
allegory, such as TJie Police of Homur by (Jawin Douglas, The 
Goldyn Targe by William Dunbar, The Bowge of (Jimrtc by John 
Skelton and The Pametyrm of Pleamire by Stephen Hawes. But, 
before asking whether Bunyan could have lieen influenced by 
these or similar works, we must remember that he was in prison 
when the idea of the pilgrim journey first laid hol<l of liiin 
and would not let him go. And, even if ho ha<l thought of it 
beforehand, the literature of the subject which he might have 
studied by way of preparation for his theme was not easily 
accessible in those days to peasants and working artisans. But, 
apart from these considoratious, we have Bunyan’s owui expra« 
declarations on the subject. The originality of the work was 
<luc8tioned in his own day: ‘Some wiy Tfis Pilgrim’s Progress is 
not mine’; but he will have none of this: ‘.Manner an<l matter, 
too, was all mine own, nor was it unto any mortal known till 1 had 
done it The whole and every whit is mine.’ When the vision 
descended on him it surprised no one more than hiniHelf He 
tells us that ho was writing another lawk alxmt the way and race 
of saints in his own day, wlien he 

Fell Htakhaiiy hiio iiu Alh'Kory 

A(K»ut tlwir Jounmy, and (h<« way to (Jlory. 

Vivid fancies came so thick and fast uiam him, that he resolved 
to put them down; 

This done, 1 twenty more had in my thrown, 

And they aflfain {x^iin to muHiply, 

Like sparks that from the eoals of flwi do fly. 

It has been said that The Pilgrim's Progress wjw the last Knglish 
Imok written without thought of the reviewer; its author goes 
further, and tells us it was written without thought even of a 
possible remler: 

I did not (hlnfc 

To shew to all the World Jiiy l‘en and Ink 
... nor did I tnulertake 
Therohy to please «iy Neiflfhlsmr; no not I; 

I did it mine own seif Ut grotllle. 

This is the autlior’s own account of the growth of his peat master¬ 
piece, and it goes far to fiecount for its {Kissession of that chaon 
which lays liold of the hearts of men, they know not how. 

But, wlule the b<»ok thus sprang into lasing, elfortleMs and fair 
like a flower, it is not wanting in proimrtion or dramatic unity. 
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The opening sentence lays hold of the reader, and, thenceforward, 
there is no unmown grass of weariness to wade through, no 
wilderness of tedium in which to wander. There are episodes 
by the way, but they never draw us so far aside that we forget 
the main story—on the contrary, they contribute to its eftect. 
The book is remai-kable, too, for the reality of its imiKjrsonations, 
for the rapidity and power with which its characters are drawn. 
They are no mere shadowy abstractions moving about in a mystical 
region far away from us, but real men and women living in our 
own every-day world. By a few strokes only, sometimes by the 
mere giving of a name, an abstraction rises up before us, clothed 
in flesh and blood. A contemporary tells ns that Bunyau was 
‘accomplished with an excellent discerning of jnsrsons,’ and it is 
this keen power of insight that gives pennanent value to his 
work, lie hiwl the discrimijiating eye and, also, the broad sympathy 
and keen sense of hnmcmr which accomimny that gift. Further, 
while ho gives us quaint tunw of thought, pitiiy expressions 
such as still linger on many a countryside, and revelations of 
character, which we recognise at once, the world of outside nature, 
with its nuanifold phases, comes in to coinjdete the whole. We 
have the hill with its toilsome ascent, the mountain with its far-olF 
vision of the city, tlm fearsome glen with its shatlowy shaim 
Then, at other times, we walk in ‘ the King’s g*mlens, int<» which 
the children of the land of Beulah go to gather nosegays f<»r the 
pilgrims, bringing them with much allection.’ Our senses, too, are 
regaled with the fragrance of Hi»ikenard ami wift’ron, ailamus and 
cinnatnem, with trees of ‘ fninkiucense, myrrh, together with aloes 
with all chief spices.’ And, through the interlacings of green 
leaves, we hear, Iwsides, the melodious notes of the country bij'ds 
and tlm sweet sound of distant IkjIIh. 

As to Bunyan’s subsequent influence on English life and 
literature, it is to l)e remembered that, above everything else, his 
desire was to be a relipous teacher, that it would have Injon 
agjiinst his conscience to aim at more literary distinction aiid 
success. It would have gratified him Iwyoiul expression could 
he have known that The IHlgnm's ProgreM is one of the 
few books which act as a religious IkhmI for the whole of 
Knglish Christendom. As a creiitor of fictitious personalities, he 
has cl»anne<i the world, weaving them into a story of univeiml 
interest and lasting vitality. Tha most p&rfmt and complex 
of fidry tales, as ilallam calle<l the book, it has not only 
won the hearts of children at an age when its splritel 
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meaning is little perceived, but it has also been the inter¬ 
preter of life to men perplexed with life’s problems. ‘This is 
the great merit of the book,’ said Dr Johnson, ‘that the most 
cultivated man cannot find anything to praise more highly, and 
the child knows nothing more amusing’; and even Swift could 
testify that he had been bettor entertained and more improved 
by a few pages of this allegory than by more pretentious books 
of another kind. Still, the literary class, as a whole, did not 
at the time, or long after, give the book appreciative welcome. 
(Jowper was afiraid to introduce Bunyan’s name into his poetry 
lest he should provoke a sneer. Addison, in disparaging fashion, 
said that he never knew an author that had not his admirers, for 
Bunyan pleased as many readers as Drydon or Tillotson; and 
Mrs Montague, following in his wake, called Bunyan and Quarles 
‘those classics of the artificers in leather,' laughing at them as 
forming the particular entertsiinment of her neighbours, the 
Kentish squires. On the other hand, Mrs Piozzi asks, ‘ Who shall 
ssiy that Lillo, Bunyan and Antonio Correggio were not natimilly 
ecjual to Jonson, Michael Angelo an<l the Archbishop of Cambrai?' 
And lloKice Walpole evidently thought he was paying Edmund 
Biwjnser a compliment when he spoke of him as ‘John Bunyan 
in rhyme,’ 

While the learned chiss ditfcred widely in jtuigment, the general 
world of readers never wavered in their favourable estimate of 
the book, lietween when it first apjsmrod, and 177fi, thirty- 
three editions of part I and fifty-nine editions of parts I and II 
together were issued, and then publishers left off counting. It is 
computed that one hundred thousand copies were sold in Bunymi's 
own lifetime. Nor was its literary influence confined to his own 
country. Three years after its publiaition, it was reprinted by 
the puritiui colony in America, there receiving, as Bunyan himself 
tolls us, ‘ much loving cotmtenance.’ And there it hits continued 
over since, in untold number of editions ; and, with HhakcHjRStre, 
it forms part of the litemry ImhkI which iinittw the two Kuglish- 
spimking peoples on ejich side of the Atlantic. 

Bunyan’s allegory was translated into Duteh and French in 
16B2. The fimt edition in (Jerman ap|>eared in many 
sucemeive editions following in its wake. F. II. lianke tells us 
that, as a young man at Nfirnlasrg, he met with a copy of an 
edition of 17(m, traiwlatod from the Dtiteh, which made such mi 
impression uimi him that he fonned elassoi of young men for the 
study of the lKK)k; and Uustav Kettner suggests that, In two 
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of Schiller’s poems, Der Pilgrim and Die SehnmixM, Banyan’s 
influence is distinctly traceable. Jung-Stilling also records with 
what pleasure he read the book; Wieland, too, after telling an 
English traveller at Weimar how The Pilgrim’s Progress had 
delighted him, went on to wiy, ‘ In that book I learned to read 
English; English literature had great influence upon me, your 
puritan writings jmrticularly.’ 

Other translatiotis of Bnnyan’s dream have gone on multiplying 
down to the present time. There are now vewions of Tits Pilgrim’s 
Progress in no fewer than one hundred and eight different languages 
and dialecte, so that it is no mere imeticsd figure to say, as has 
been said, that it follows the Bible from laiui to land as the singing 
of birds follows the dawn. 

Between Kifld, when he gjive his first book t«> the world, and 
1688, when, a few weeks Ijefore his death, he saw his last Iwok 
partly through the press, Bunyan sent forth, altogether, no fewer 
than sixty different publications as the product of his pen. Wliile 
all these may Ihj truly said to bear more or 1« the stamp and 
impress of his gernus, there are four outstanding books which, 
by common consent, are recognised as surjKWsing all the rest 
in impressiveness and creative power— (Iraee Abmm&ig, Thus 
PUgrim’s Progress^ The U<dy War and Tlte 14fe amd Death 
of Mr Badmmt. It is generally agreed that, in ptfint of jasrsonal 
interest and popular is)wer, The Holy War contrasts unfavour¬ 
ably with the story of (Jhristian and Christiana. Ktill, in the later 
book, also, tihore are fine iMwwages and lofty conceptions, though 
it moves in a more abstract region than its predeceMsor. It is 
interesting, also, jw throwing light uixm Bunywj’s own military 
exi>criencca The martial dcjccls of the various captahiii engaged 
in the siege of Mans«»nl are, d<»uhtle8s, reminiscences of days In 
Newport gsirrison when ho came iit contact with the prcjtching 
and praying mjyors and captains of the parliamentary army. 
Apart from these thinp, however, Macaulay's verdict, as we all 
know, was that, if The Pilgrim’s Progress hsid j»(»t l)een 
written, The Holy ifi»r would have i>een our greatest English 
allegory. 

nio remaining work— Dfe and Death of Mr Badmmi 
—though disfigured by grotcwjue stories and somewhat ccsii’se 
IMWJJigeH, yet Iwars the (ihaitujteristwt marks of Bimyan’s genius 
and is, admitolly, a work of power. He himself intend«l this 
lKK)k to be the c.ompu»ion picture Ui that of his dream; a« the 
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one set forth the progress of a Christian from this world to glory, 
the other was to pr^nt the life and death of the ungodly, their 
travel through this world to perdition. It is constmctefl <«i a 
different plan, the fonner Ixiing in continuous narrative, and this 
in dialogue form, disfigured by didactic discourses on the various 
vices of a bad man’s life. It is a picture of low English life as 
Bunyan saw it with his own eyes in a commonplace country town 
in the degraded days of a licentious king, and, as such, it has its 
historical value. Froude has given a forcibly expressed estimate 
of the work. To him it is a remarkable story : 

The drawing is ho gowl, tlie details so minute, the eoweption no unex< 
aggerated that wo are disiKHwd to Isdiere that we must have a real htetory 
lieforo US. But such supponition in only a eompliment to the skill of the 
oompoKir. Throughout we um on solid earth, amidst real oxp«frlen<m 
Bunyan eoneeals nothing, asHumes nothing, and exaggerate* notliing. There 
the figure BtandH: a pieluiMi of a ujan in the rank of English life with which 
Bunyan was moHt familiar, travelling along the prinmiHO path to the everlasting 
Iwnfire, as the way to Eiinnanuid’H Land was thnmgh tlie 8iough of Despond 
and the Valley of the 8hod(»w of Death. 

In iwwing from .John Bunyan to Andrew Marvell wo are 
conscious of making a great tn«witi<jn. There is a mim in 
which they have Iwth Imm dswHed as puritans—Bunyan m the 
gi*eat puribm allogorist and Marvell as the one purit4Hi of liis 
age b<»id«8 Milton who awjuirod distinction in jawtry. ’I'ln^y may 
even, through literary association, have Iksoh i»cr«onaily known 
to wwh other, for Nathanael Ponder, the first publisher of The 
PUgrvm’fi Progrem, was also, algiut the same time, publisher of 
the second i^rt of Marvell's Btheantd Tmmprtm<L But, if we 
class Imth as puritans, we must do ho with a differenwj; for, when 
Marvell was l)orn, in 1621, his father wiw jiarson of the parish of 
WincHteail in lIohlernesH, and all his life, tw his son tells us, he 
was 'a conformist t<> the rules attd ceremonies <»f th«s Clnirch of 
England, thotigh, I etjufess, none of the most over-running iaul 
eager in them.' Moreover, this somewhat measured description 
of the ecclesiastical stondiug-place of the elder Amirew may very 
well be applied, also, ti» tliat of the younger. It is true that he 
was for three years tutor in the family of lord Fairfax, the jsiriia- 
mentary general, that he was Milton’s assistant Jis l^tin secretory 
to tlromwell and timt lie ww in chwe jwrsonal JissiMuation with 
many iKirliamentarians ; Imt it is also true that he nninlssns! 
among liis friends priime ltu{M!.rt and Biclutrd IjovehMtc. And, 
wlnle he wrote an Ode n/wn (Irmnwdl'K Metitm fmm It 

must iw rememlKircd that in the same <sle <KJCur the inemombks 
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stanzas descriptive of Charles I’s kingly bearing on the scaffold, 
recording how 

He nothing common did, or mean. 

Upon that memorable scene. 

But with kis keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try. 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But tx)wed his comely head 
Down, as upon a l)ed. 

Tlien, too, it may be further said that, though in strenuous and 
earnest language he resisted the attempts of Parker, afterwards 
bishop of Oxford, to stir up persecution a^inst nonconformists, 
ho himself expressly declares that he was not in the nonconformist 
ranks, that he merely wrote, to use his own words, ‘ what I tihink 
befits all men in humanity, Christianity, and prudence towards 
diwenters.' 

Marvell, bora ai March 1621, was educated at the Hull 
grammar school, of which his fether l)e<»me master in 1624, and, 
at the age of twelve, by the aid of an exhibition attached to the 
school, entered Cambridge, where h© matriculated as a sizar of 
Trinity college, 14 DecemW 168.1. On 1.1 April 1638 he was 
admitted a scholar of his college and took his B.A, degree the 
same year. 

His contributhms to literature may lie classified as con¬ 
sisting mainly of his Pomta, which, for the most part, Imlong to 
the years 1660—2; the which he wrote on public mm 

and public aifairs in the reign of Charles II; the Nines-ktUn, 
which he regularly addrtssstsd to his eojistituents in Hull afiter his 
election m M.P. for the l>orough in 1669, and which extend from 
1660 to the time of his death in 1678; and his CmvtrmerdtU 
Emty$ on ecclesiastical qiuwtions, written at intervals l>etween 
1672 and 1677. 

It is upon his ixioms that Marvell’s literary reputotion mainly 
rests; yet, curiously enough, these were saircely known at all to 
his own contemiMjraries. Homo of them were circulated in MB 
after the mamier of the time, and w'cre pr<d>ably read by Milton 
and otlier {tersonul frieiMls; but, with few exceptions, they were 
not given to the w<»rld in printed form till three years alter his 
death, when the small folio of 1681 apiMjared. ’Htree or four 
fugitive pieces were printed earlier. Two {khjium, one in Greek 
and the other in Ijatin, addressed to the king, appt»ml as «mrly 



get forth OH the accHHtome<l course ot Kuro|>ean travel when he wjih 
twenty-one. From 1642 to 1646, he wa« abroati in Holland, France, 
Italy and Spain ; but, beyond the fact that he was in Romo in Ifil.'t, 
wo know nothing of his movements during these four years, siive 
that Milton testifies that he spent them ‘to very good purpose and 
the gaining of those four languages.’ From 1646, he {«w8es out of 
sight till we find him agsiin at Nun Appleton house in Yorkshire, 
the seat of lord Fairfax, where, from 1650 to 1652, he acted m 
tutor to Fairfax’s daughter Mary, a girl of twelve. Nun Applebm 
house, where Marvell thus aimo to reside for a while, is situated 
in the Aiusty of York, in a plcjisant tract' of country watered by 
the Ouse, the Wharfe and the Ni<l(l. It wjw, indttc'd, an ideal 
place for a jKJCt, for there nature Keeme<l to conspire with genius 
to bring to perfection the flowering time of the |s>et's life; and 
it was here, under lord Fairfax’s nmf, that, so far as literature wjw 
conccn»o<l, Marvell dhl his test and most enduring W(»rk. Judj^ng 
by the <latcH conccrne«l, we may conclude that the first pMxluct 
of his i)en, at this tinm, was the fforatmn (kie- upon CromurUa 
Return,Jr(m Ireland; and the title itself suggests one jswerfui 
influence which had much to do with the developnsont of Marvell's 
ptKttic gift. Though classed among the jHHjts of the reign <»f 
Charles 11, it is generally rccognisefl now that he really ladongs 
to the earlier time, that his true pljice is with IIerric?k, Isivelace 
and Wither, rather than with Waller, SwHey, Ihjrwrt or Rochester, 


paramount during the years <if his <!ambri<Ige life, he, like Milton, 
waa earliest shaiKid by Ids cIiiHsical training, es{K;cially by his 
study of Horace, ids clmsen <;oiiipanion and friend. Of his first 
really great work, the Homtum (Me, it, Ims Ihjcii said that, Iwdfer 
than anything else in the language, it gives an id«ja of a graial 
mcaeure, moving, as it d(»es, 
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love of nature herself, except so far as she could famish similes 
and illustrations for iwetic use, Marvell was an anticipator of 
Wordsworth in his sheer enjoyment of open air and country 
life for enjoyment’s sake. In this, also, the influence of the 
Roman poet may, ijossibly, be seen. We have foregleams of 
some of Marvell’s most beautiful poems in the second of 
Horace’s Epodm, where he tells us how delightful it is to be 
among the sheep, the bees, the vines and fruit trees of his 
fami among the Babine hills, and where he confides to us how 
willingly he would leave the luxuries of the city for the peaceful 
surroundings and charm of country life. In like manner, Marvell 
encamps his mind among trees and gardens where the world 
toucheth him not, and exclaims, in joyous freedom of soul, 

Bind me, yo wowlbineH in your twinea,' 

(!url« me aJwut, yo gadding vines. 

m 

In his delight iu gardens, fields and woods, he is the poet 
of the Qimi air and the country-side. In his iwem entitled The 
(rtmleti, it has l)oen well said that ‘he throws himself into the 
very soul of the garden with the imaginative intensity of Shelley 
in The We»t WmL’ Here ho hiui found Fair Quiet and Innocence 
her‘sister dear-’ No city life for him. 

Soobiy is all but mdo 
To this doUoious Boiitudo. 

Wondrous is the life to Ihj lived hero, where 

Bipo appIoM drop about my hoad; 

Tho lusoiouH olustorn of tho lino, 

Upon my motilh do oruMh thoir wiiut; 

Tho mwtarnn and ourious peaoh 
Into my hands thomHoivos do roach; 

ami where, when ho trim to imss, he is ensnared with flowers. 

Tlw (furdm is competed in tho short Mn«i of the octoi^lltaWc 
couplet ft is free, however, ftiiin th© diffusenesB which the facility 
(tf this form of comiKwitlon too easily favours, possibly from the 
fiict that it is an Bngltoh version of linos first comjmed in Ijatin 

by Marvell liinotself: the classical mould exorcising restraint upon 

more unchartered freedom. Yet there is in it, in spite of this 
rwtraint, the jioet’H genuine love (»f gardens and woods, of birds 
and flowers. 

Yet he is no merely sensuous epicure, even in his delight In 
nature. His poejn entitled The Coronet shows he Is not insensible 
Ijow, in human life, the real ever fells short of the ideal; imd, In Ws 
Dlulogm betwem the Emd and the Body, be makes us rmlliw th© 
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meaning of the stni^le evermore going on l>otween the lower 
passions and the higher nature of man. In the similar Dialogue 
hetwem the Rmolwd Soul and Created Pleamtre, also, the chorus 


roses, 18 oy tne warm sun exnaica imcK to 
becomes the symbol of a soul, 

that drop, that my, 

Of iho (iloar foimtoin of oternal day 

in its unwanl ascent to its etenial source. In otl 


excellent senousness which Aristotle asHerts to be one of the grand 
virtues of poetry, the high HcrioiisueHs whidi conies of alwolute 
sincerity. There is one other |M»ein which, com|«»HCtl some five 
years after the Nun Appleton iieriiMi, and combining delicacy and 
depth of feeling with charm of inelwly, should not cseaiie notice. 
It is entitled Bermndm, and is ilewjriptive of the exiHjricnces of 
frictulH of his who, in the days of l 4 tud, wens e.xilcd to these islandM 


them, the very rocks 

did fraam 

A tnmple, whero to sound His name. 

Thaw HHiig they. In tho EngHsb Ismt, 

An holy and tt chsorftd note; 

And all tho way, to guldo thoir ('idino, 

With falling oars ihoy kopt the tinao. 

While Marvell’s iKienw were piiblishcii in collected fonn in 
16«1, hw Satires on the court ami the court party, for obvious 
reasons, remained unpublished till the revolution of Itltllt had 
become an accomplished fact. First circulaksl in MH, or, in some 
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form under the title Poems on Affairs of State, and throw curious 
light on the history of the reigns of Charles 11 and James II, the 
politics, manners and scandals of the time. As an example, take 
the one described as An Historical Poem. When Clarendon saw 
with a smile the wild rejoicings that greeted the return of king 
Charles on his progress from Dover to London, he could not but 
wonder, he said, where those people dwelt who had done all the 
mischief, and kept the king so many years from enjoying the 
comfort and support of such excellent subjects. In the ssitire 
referred to, Marvell expresses his own feelings in humorous 
fashion also, as he descrilics the king as: 

Of a lall stature and of sable hue, 

Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew, 

Twelve years complete he sufifenwl in exile, 


charlatan for undertaking to delineate character and prognosticate 
fortime from the sight of a man’s handwriting. In turning to 
this fonn of literature ho was but following in the wake of others 
whose work has lioen discussed in a previous chapter of the 
present work*. 

When we consider the main IhsIv of Marvell’s Satires, ox- 


which he and the nobler spirits in the nation were eontentUng. 
llis longest rimed satire of 16(17, dealing with the Dutch waiv. is 
callwl hmt Imtrmtiom to a Painter, a title derived from Waller’s 
panegyrii*. {saan, ami is believ«l to have Iwen fimt piiblisheil 

leet 


wiinter, whom he is sup|K>se<l U> Imj instructing, is to picture the 





neither wit nor courage did exalt; he ih to lay bare the disHolntc- 


coining in of the Dutch and the End of tiie War, that made my 
heart ake to read, it lieiug too Hharp ami ho true.’ There were 
other witircH of the wiiiie trenchant Hort,, and it haa Iwen wdil tliat 
Marvell’H merciiesH diweetion of the blumlers and intrigiKW of the 
time led to the fall of loni (Jlarendon, with all the coiiHwiuencw 
which tliat menionible event entailed. 

Marvell’K proHC workH conHiHt of a long Herien of tVarn-kHm, 


ami, if verse, he turns it into prose. To winch Jfemson replitti tha 
a process of putting verso into prose should l»e called tmiwprosing 
Marvell (taught up this word, using it as jsirt of tht^ title of his Isiok 
in which he hold up to ridiculo the writings of Hamue! Earker 
one of the worst siiecimoiw of the eccittdastics of (JharltM D’l 
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reign. Bishop Bnmet tells us that Parker, in reply to several 
virulent books, 

WBH attacked by the liveliest droll of the age, who wrote in a burlesqne strain 
read with pleasure from the king down to the tradesman. He not only 
humbled Parker but the whole party. The author of the Reliearsal Tram- 
prosed had all the men of wit, (or, as the French phrase it,) all the Imtghers, 
on his side. 



genuine glory was put on,' and who taught us 






CHAPTER VITI 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL WRITINIJS 

1 

State Papeiw ani> Lettkeh 

Ik tlto jMJriod of Kiigliah history covered by tluH volume, the 
Hystem of government under which the Aation Htill had ita Iteing 
was, in a great ineaHure, tletennintHl, wliile the religiouH niovemcitt 
whicli dominated the great <;ouflict of the age deeply influenced, 
for centuricK to come, the pririciples followed l>y KiigliHhinon in 
their social relatiotm and in the conduct of their lives. In Htu*h 
times, when the minds of men are constantly strung up to action, 
and when history, Jis the phnwt* rims, is Iwing juade (n-ery day, 
there <mmiot but l»o a gre<it storage, a<:coH»i«u»ie<I hy an inevitabk* 
waste, of hisfwrical luaterialt*. Now, materials of hist<»ry, as such, 
cannot claim to fonn i»rt of historicsal literature, although some 
of them—many speeches and letteni, for instanco—may often 
possess artistic qualities eiititliug them to l»e included in it. Again, 
much that Is ostensibly meant to find a pkc© wiumg htetodad 
works is often designed by the writer with a jiolitical intent; 
while, in some exceptional instances, politicjil writings, by virtue 
of their dignity and fidness, come to rank as histt»ri{tal chussics. 
In an age when the two hniiiches of couip<»iitioii were not only 
inextriokbly interwoven, Imt, more or less consciouHly, confounded, 
with eatdi other; in which biogniphies and iHsrwmal inenioirH were 
frequently written for public or i«irty ends; while private totters 
were habitually writteu for wide circles of niaders; while »i>m»ht*s 
wore, at times, drawn up as summaries of long and cotupiimtod 
publi(; teiUHactions—an exact chwsifhsition of historiml ami 
IKditical writings under luicepted heads liccomes extremely tlifli- 
cult Yet, obvious distiuctious being ktipt gimeraliy in view, it 
may prove {smsible fsjth to illustrabs the rejnarkable actiumuktion 
in tliis {wriod of materials for hisbjritml and jwlititsil research wmI 




of CoramotiH in April 1640, and Hccrctary to the council of war 
5« i«ir. WhnfiivAT* mav have t>GGn their iMditical bias, his labours. 



national life*. 

The most important body of authentic niaterials for the history 
<»f iKtth the domestic and tiie foreign i>olicy of Oliver Oromwell, 
is tlie VoUeaUm 0 / Urn State i*tiperft of ,/ahu Thurloe 


* Hot* post, dmp, IV. »fi Ui lltwliworiii'fi «ow«|Hi|W‘r Thr iMUikm Pmi, 
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(1616—68), which extends from the year 1649 to the restoration, 
witli the addition of some papers telonging to the last eleven yesirs 
of Oliarles 1. Against Thurloe, an ‘antidote,’ if it is to to so called, 
wm posthnmouHly supplied in the important colleetiiHi known as 
the ClaremOm State Papers preserved in the Ih»dleian and 
calendared in three volumes. Hie firat of these volumes, which 
reaches to the year 1649, deals, to a great extent, with docu- 
mcnta collected for the use of Clarendon when he was writing 
the earlier tooka of his Uistory of the ReheMvm, together with 
his own lettera and the corresjwndonce of his secrehiry I'ldgeman. 
Tlie second volume is concernc«I with copies of Charles 11’» dis¬ 
guised correajK)ndenco with memtors <»f the royal family and 
royalists in England, and a series of newsletters addressed to 
Edgeman by Richard Watson, an ejected fellow of Caius college, 
and a similar series sent from Ijondon to Sir fklward Nicholas at 
the Hague. Tl»o third contains a list of the stote iKi{>ers of the 
years 165i3 to 1657—records of plots ami negotiations for the 
rcstoratioji of the king, of which tudy a small pro{«>rtion had lujon 
previously printed. 

If it is not always cawy to diseriminate totween the ptihlic and 
private letters of sovereigns, or of their nunisters and agente at 
home and ahroa<i, and other important functionaries «*f state, this 







epondence with the king, have been collated by Mrs Everett 
Green from both the KngliRh and the French archives. Though, 
in the case of the daughter of Henri IV, everything turned to 
failure a«, with him, most things ended in success, and, though, 
with the best of intentionK, her eftbrta largely contributed to 
aggravate the misfortunes of her consort, she was a true daughter 
of the one, as she was, in another sense, the true wife of the 
other, king. Her letters have a style of their own, which, in the 
earlier among them, is accentuated by her pretty broken English. 



force, (’romwell, if one may so put it, was a bom letter-writer. 






iMj regarded as more than doubtfulNothing, in its way, could 
!» wore dignified than his message aaiopting the Oxfonl vicc- 
chaneellorahip*, or, again, more broad-minded than his mlvice to 
his son Richard to recreate himself with ‘8ir Waiter liaughley’s 
History®.’ Among G’roniweli's speeches, it is a diflicult task to 
select the most notewortiiy. But it may not l)o amiss to direct 
attention to two of tljeni, as typical of his treatment of some of 
the problems with which, in the course of his career, he found 
himself lace to face. In the great sikjech to the Bjirolmnes 
imrIiamcntS he raises a whole edifice of theory m to the do- 
(juence of words and that of deeds; and the siajcch challengiiig 
the confidence of his own first i>arliament is an unmistakably able 
pronouncement, eH|H)cially in referentse to his own |M»ition^. 
Prol>al)ly the m<»st trustworthy kj.xt of atiy of his si>eeche» is 
that of the sjasech against (he Levellers, revised by himself m 
delivered in Jarmary 1»J,'»&®, 

llie value of amlMuwadorial d«»JiHitch»< as materials of history 
wait recognised at an early date. Accortliiig to BaKo«^ they une 
ad hwtoriam pretbrnmimu mpeUra; ; arui, in Hir (ieorge (krow « 
introduction to his Mdntim uf the State af addrewwMi 

to James 1 tm Garew’s return from his emlsmsy ttt Henri IV"*, the 
original letters ami pajww of letiding imbirs in the ntanagontent 
of afisurs are descrilied »ih ‘the <«jly true and unerring sottwws 
of history.’ But, though .Sarjti (fiither Paul), the illuslrituiH 
historian of the council of Trent (by his tiwt «>f m!it 4 *rialH of 
this nature, luui already mt an example which, Isd'ori! long, was (o 
Im foUowwl by English historical writers, it had not 4«‘c»rof(l to 
the statesmen and <liplomatlwte of the reigns <»f Eliaal»eth uimI 
JiiiiMM I to ittililiilL, or aIIiiw tii Imi fiitlilliiliiwi t.lwiir ^ 


ilescriptlon; and, htid it occurrml to them, they wouhl pwdmUy 

soon have l>een made to change their 

miniia 
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macy should be placed in the years in which the great queen was 
warily staving off, though she knew it to be inevitable, the critical 
struck with Spain, or in the reign of her successor, confident, 
almost to the last, of his ability to gain by negotiation the European 
authority which he was unpreimred to assert by the alternative 
method of blood and iroiu But it is certain that few publications 
of diplomatic history have exercised a greater effect than one 
which wmt given to the world in 1654, when a new epoch was 
oi)ening in English foreigii policy and the protector’s military 


place in England, where, notwithstanding the assiduous exertions 
of James Fs diplomatists, very little attention liad been paid to 
their jictivity by outsiders. But the publisher, encouraged by the 
success of Oabala\ a curious medley of letters and pajHirs of the 
reigns of James and Charles I which apimarod in 1654, anticipated 
a great success for his experiment, and was not deceived. Tlie 
time was pn>pitiouB for a study of the diplonmtic procosMi of the 
most aggressively protestant of <iueen Eliasabeth's ambawwiora, 
who®© policy of securing the alliance of Prance against Spain was 
just about to experience a revival Thus, the book, having rapidly 
gone into a second edition, was, in due course, translated into 
French, and came to be rep<»t0dly cited in Wicquofort’s celebrated 
manual, L’Afnbamadmr et sea Fmtctions, 

Bir Henry Wotton, of whose writings some general account has 
l»oen ^von in a previous volume* *, was one of the most accomplished, 
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aa he was one of the most voluminous, letter-writers of his age. 
Many of his letters are; printed in the successive editions of 
Bdiqtdae Wottmiatme ; but a very large nuralMir has hem afidcnl 
by the zeal of his most recent biographer*. In the case of a con¬ 
siderable portion of these letters, it is useless to seek to distinguish 
between what is of the nature of private or of public information. 
Intended primarily for the eye of his royal master, Wotton’s semi¬ 
official letters blend the report of high affairs of state and the offer 
of grave political advice with table-talk. Of this he wjis a nwwter; 
he practised it to perfection with the inemlxjrB of his emljasHy 
at Venice, and he seasoned it with a great deal of wit The 
genial humour of his later years, when, in his Eton provostehip, 
he had found such mental repose as is jatssible to an active spirit, 
was, necessarily, of slower growth. 

While, as a diplomatist, Wotton exercised, at Icjist at Venice, 
a stronger influence than (piite suited* his master’s p<dicy, his 
literary ambition, except in a poetic gem by which it would have 
surprised him to fiiwl him-self most widely rememlierecl, never 
atrried him far in the direction of achievement llis authorship 
of Tfie State of C'krkkndom, a survey of the political world in 
1604 , still remains dorrbtful, and, as a historian, he never m»ora- 
plished m(»re than the Vhamrfers of Essex and Buckingham, with 
SotM by way 0/ ParafM ; a short Life and Death 

of the former favourite; a lAtin Pam^yridk </ hlny €barU% 
written at Eton not long before his death, awl, among a few other 
fr^mente or incidental pieces, a i«ge of an intondwl Hutory of 
Vm&e, which no man could have seemed either by cxisiriencc or 
by insight more comjjetent to write. Tim history of Englinid from 
Henry VIII, which it was the wish of (fluirles I that Wotton should 
execute, he never Keems to have taken if» hand. In the world 
of letters, he was a man of proj(‘ctH, as in that t»f jMjliti<'s he was 
a man of designs—and i( is this perennial freshness of mind which, 
added to the nobility <if his aims and the grace of his style, makes 
Mm a delightful letter-writer. 

A «iK5Cies of correspondents which is more fully djst:ii»»«;d 
elsewhere hi this volume’', ciinuot Ims altogether isikswI by in the 
present eonnecition. ‘ hitelligeticem,’ as they were «;alie»l, played 
fi part of some inijiortanco in the earlier Stewart jawlod. Ibey 


> The Life anti Letten if Sir Henry Wuttim (IWy) hf Irftgtili IVitostli 

Hm itli. 

» Hitu chii|il«‘r «>ii Tim ilrginnliigi i#f Miigliili 


with a contiiuiuuB budget of news concernitig events in Slngland 
and in other countries Obviously, the value of these communica¬ 
tions was enhanced, if private letters could be added from persons 
connected with the court and likely to be au courant of its secrets 


or, at all events, of its gossip, or from others filling important 
pwitions abroad. It is of such ‘ intelligence ’ as this that is com¬ 
posed the collection transcribed by T. Birch from various sources 
and published from his MSS in the British Museum under the 
title Tim QmvH mid Times of James L The most prolific 
‘intelligencer’ in this collection is John Chamterlain, who is 
rcstwnsiblo for not less than 116 in the first, and 122 in the 
8econ<l, volume. Most of his letters are addressed to Oarleton, 
to whom, when in Paris, all but one letter of another series are 
likewise addressed. C’haniberlain’s lettora, or many of tihem, 
powosH some of the qualities of later journalism, without some 
of their defects. Tlieir news includes gossip of all 8ort% but 
they are straightforward in statement, while their simplicity of 
stylo must have refreshed diplomatists, who luid ‘oratory’ enough 
to conqKwo on their own account. It must not be forgotten that 
thtwe were private letters intended for private recipients, and that 
tt»e freedom of comment which makes them pleasant reading would 
not have been iMwsible under any otlier circumstances'. 


l^ttei-H in which public; and private iiigredknits intermix were 


familiar alreswly to the l')liml>ethanK, as they must Imj to every ago 
iti which a Hease of form has come to afiect all varieties of written, 
aiul not a few of spoken, conijKwitkm. Bimon, fus is known, was a 
great letter-writtjr and owed something of the strengidh which Im 
shows even in tiiis iHiJatively loose branch of writing to tlie example 
of his mother '. 'I his Imly identified herseif to an ©xtraonilnary 
degrtse witij the interests of her sons, though her puritanism was of 
a hard fiawlewnoss to which neither (M them coukl attain. Bacon 
himself mm in wi iiwiny resixsjts grwitor than his age that tlie chief 
uigttifitmntai of his own pritajless letter lies in their biographicii.1 
value. But the light which they throw tm atfairs of state in which 
he wiw an act4»r, or <»f which he was an interested spectator, or (a* 
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in the early Essex epiwMle*) semethinj? (jf in of the utmost 
imi)ortance for the historiatl student; and the fwt that, in not a 
few of tliese letters, Bacon apjwarH as a keen jH>litician iiurtureri in 
the EHmbetlian tnuiitious of a jaitriotic hatre<l of Hikuu, is only 
part of their general evidetu^c Hijowiiig the inany-HidwineHs of his 
nature, by no inmns alien from the MymiMithies and antipathies 
common to those around him. A Hi>ecial literary interest utbiclies 
to the interesting letters to Sir Toby Mattliow on Imfniimtm 
Moffmi, and to the Lettsr to tAo upon thv Hcmiiiif/ imto him 
of a bmnnhig of a Hhfori/ <>f Majentu H Thm-. 

In the reign of (Iharles I, few historical students will fail to 
turn to the letteiti of the gi'oat sbitcHman by whom the king’s 
councils were guided in the tnost critical period of his rule. The 
Earl of fitraJford'H IjrfterH ami Ihnpatdm, exten<iing over the 
yoiirs 1(111 to 1(M<>, show forth a man who, though ov(‘rwh<‘hued 
by the ‘violent hate’ of a {Ktojde refusing t<) he coerccfl infogfSHl 
govenniuiut, thoroughly kruw his own mind and could forgive his 
sovereign for not knowing his own'*. 

Ah we pass into the jxjriod of the civil war, our atbmtioii is 
clairne<l, after th(» letters of Oliver Cromwell already noticed, by 
The Eairfnx ( ’iO’rt‘»poiHir/irr, iiiul th(“ Mnnitriol/s tf thr i'irll War 
which torms the «;(HicIusion of {he scries. I’nforfunatcly, these 
volumes, whitdi relate the history «»f a family genuinely Ihigiisli 
in its temjmmmcnt and iKsaring, and include eorrespruidciKa^ with 
many iHjrsonages promiiuait in the straggle, are writleii in the 
confusing form, {Mjpuhiriwsd by Carlyle, of rtuiiiing jiurrative inter- 
simrsed with original hitters. ’Has HJime form is m(»re sii«;e»«fnlly 
adopbsl in one of the most attractive records of family histiwy 
l«‘Ionging to the i«'riod from the outbreak of theeivil smr fit the 
revolution <tf ICiHi (and beyond>; hnt, in this insfaiice, thi* <lesigii 
is carried out with so inu(‘h itf hoth olijts'fivity and freshness as 
to leave little room for cavil. 

The LfUrtH and PajtrrH of fhr Vrrtirif Ftimilif dioui ftt tint 
end of the year ld;t5> were first printed in ifff.l They are docu¬ 
ments of a family history which gites kirk to the reign of king 
John, covers the wars of the Boses and the 'fndor reigns, and 
relates the story of the journey into Hjtaitt of Charles prince of 
Wales, on whom Edward Verney attemhsl Hut the cofleellon 
ends with tlui Heettish expwlifion of king tlharles, whim his 
Htandurd-hearer, Hir Edmund Verney, was again in his train, in 
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1630. Here, tlie tale was taken up by pious Imuds and carried 
on througli three series of MemmrB of the Vermy Family during 
the civil war, during the commonwealth and from the restoration 
to the year The story, like the stately and hospitable Kiiglish 
house which forms its centre, is full of portraits; but, in their book, 
the tact of the editresBes has allowed these to be mainly self-painted. 
The Vcrneys, before and during the seventeenth century, were, in 
the words of the elder lady Verney, 

an ordinary family of tlie biglior olass, » ffood tloa! in the 

of ilielf liineH,roiiiHi<loralil(M*oiinfry and kaml iiifluonce; Mombors 
of Fiirliainoni, shoriffs, iiia|iriHtrat«\s wddiow - never plaoo-mon “inarryiis^^ in 
llioir own donroo, with no HphoMlid lalontH or poHitions io IwMisi of, no eriiaoH, 
cithor nohh* or ii^nohlo, Io iniik«'! thoin iiotorioiw, and, for ikii wry roiiHon, 
^o«hI fivorag*!* of Isiindmdrt of man or woman of their ago. 

n»cy wcr«, at the wune time, a family that chorwhed, in proBperity 
awl in advemity alike, the prineiplen nf conduct in both public and 
private life to tiic olwervaticm of wliich the greatiie«H and the 
frecfdom of I'lngland are dtjoply indebted; and, in their ciiHC, the 
priiK‘i|>k‘H in (pieKtion wore pHuitiwed not leas consbintly by 
the women than by the men. Sir K<lmuwi Verney, ultimas 
A wjlitw /idtmrrt'Miis, who, with many miMgivinf?ri as to the policy 
of CharlcH 1, hiui loyally adhered to his witise, fell at Edge- 
lull, luH right hand, with the royal Htandard in its gnwp, being 
severed fr<tin his arm; the nwiKUtsibilities of the h<*adHhip of the 
family <l<‘scended to his son Halffh and remained witli him for 
nearly half a eentnry. While Sir Ivimmid was dtiw-rilajd sis ‘one 
of the HtrictnesH of a Piiidtan, «>f the ehsmity of a psipist, tsf the 
civility of an EngliHlimiin,’ Sir Ibilph is an admirable example of 
the bent ehsss of country geuthmian of his or any day, gentle and 
eourtcouM, the msiinstay of his Isrof.hers and siskw awl kinsmen 
awl kinswoiwui of every degree, a thorough msin of businesw, solscr 
in his religitms views, and, in his jsditical, loyal to his couvietionH, 
but witii si self reliant hsysUty unintelligible either to courts or to 
mobs. 'I1n»ugh he had takeu the side of the parruiment during tlie 
civil wsii’, he went into exile ndher thsin iweept the (usvewmt, and 
reiiHiined (here for Mcversil ytisirs evins sifter tlie «t!<jueHti*sition 
s*f his ♦‘states hsid In'eii reiwsviul, thsuiks (t> the self Hiwrificing 
exertiosiH of his wife Mary, the hei-oine par cjTvtU'tm’. of the 
Verney records 'Misehief,' sw Sir Usilph fondly called her, and, 
In iwsrssm, another llenriette Marisi*, though not in the Ijouellte 
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e(lHcatc<i at Oxford. Tfic education of ladies in the seventeenth 
century was, undoubtedly, inferif>r to that of some of their KHm- 
l»ethan pmlecasHoim*; their penmanship' is execnilde, and their 
Kijelling purely photmtic. 

The (.UrrrvHpQUiicnec. of (hr. Familtf of Jfn(t<fn, (I{501“17<0), 
tluiiigh it cannot comisire in bremlth <if interest to the Vcrncy 
{wiiiKsrK, is one of the most aimwing of the coIlccitionH dating from 
this j»eriod ; though what has Is'cn published otdy forms part of a 
larger family corrcHpomlencc^aad mainly dates from {smt-restorn- 
tion thneH. Isml ehaiujellor Hir t 'hristopher Hutton, of I*!H»ilH‘fl»an 
fame, left a win and namesake who, after the restoration, lieirame 
governor of Jersey, and was «ucceede<i in this office by hi» son, 
afterwards fiwt viscount Hatton, to whom most, of the letters now 
printed were suldremed. Nothing (sin Im more chaKwderistic of 
the ‘ frank age ’ fnmi which they date than these outsjsiken family 
commnningH, of which the spelling, liy no means tfie leiist of their 
charms, has, happily, not Inien modeniiHcd liy their editor. 

For final mention among the letter writers <»f this period it has 
Iwon thought well to reserve one who may, perhaps, I«i coiwidtaasl 
BH the most widely representative of them all, iiiJiHinuch as, while 
himself not unaccustomed to the low<*r walks of tliplonifWiy, it is 
rather m an ‘intelligencer* of long standing, and as a more or lew 
private letter-writer, that he twtablwhed his tilaim to the phw* 
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which he holds in the history of English literature. At the same 
time, his general literary activity was such that it would be neither 
just nor convenient were not some general account of his literary 
labours to be attempted in this place. 

Although James Howell earned his appointment by Charles II 
as historiographer royal of England by a long succession of publica¬ 
tions to be classed as historical, his enduring title to literary fame 
rests on his Familinr Letters {Epistolae Ho-Eliame), which can 
only in part be described as historical writing. 'Hiey occupy a 
place of their own in the literature of essays and table-talk clothed 
in the mainly fictitious form of j)ersonaI letters. Before he began 
his literary career, James Howell had led an active life, which had 
extended over some forty-five years since, to use his own phrase¬ 
ology, he ‘came tumbling into the world a grave Cadet, a tnie 
Cosmopolite ; not born |o Ijand, Lease, House or Office.’ He had 
seen many cities and the dwellers therein beyond the limite of 
England and his native Wales; he had l>oen enfpiged in commercial 
dealings in Venice and in diplomatic negotiations in .Spain, b«sid<» 
being temporarily employed in foreign service in Denmark and in 
France; he had held an administrative post in York, and had thus 
come to sit for a time in parliament; and he liad l)een sent on a 
confidential mission by Strafford from Dublin to Ediiiburgh atid 
London. In 1642, before he had actually l>egvm to perform the 
duties of clerk of the privy (rouncil, ijito which office he had l>een 
sworn, he was imi)riKoned in tlui B'leot—because of his loyalty t>r 
because of his debts, or for Imth reaHons, During the eight or nine 
years of his imprisonment, he lived the lalM>rious life of a nuan 
supporting himscjlf by his pen, and i)rodHce«l a large proportion of 
his muuerouH writings. In these, lue at first kept up a display 
of antagonism to presbytcrianism, iHscoming, as a matter of oouree, 
involved in coiitroverey with IVynno; but this attitude he modified, 
and, in 1651, he vrm released on WiL During the protectorate, he 
sought to secure the goodwill of Cromwell, swlvoaiting a compromise 
between hinii and the n»yal pretender, fflio restoration, naturally, 
ho welcomed; but ho obtained nothing from the crown beyoiMl a 
small gift of money (£266) and the ofiico aforesaid. Some ironiwil 
consolatioiw luldressed to him by disappointed cavaliers led to a 
controversy Imtween him and Hir linger I/Estrango, who had not 
much trouble iji {Kunting out certain iucomistenciw in HowoU’s 
political profession. He die<I in 16661 

» H(* WM* barlwl in thu 'feaipln elwroh, whw« hl« monument is pwnerved, though 

ttol on iin orlglml 
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HiK'h n lift' iiiijihf well jmivide ahmiduiit itiaferialH ft»r the 
voliune of LittrrH \vhi(;h Ifowedl jHiblwlied from hin |trison iti Illl.';, 
and whieh was HiicceodtHl hy a smmd volume in l(il7, and a ih*w 
edithm of i»ot!i, with a third volume, in UtrjO, A fourth was tuhled 
in a colleeted edition which n|>f»‘ared in l(5o5. 'Ilie reader will 
not he lout? in diwernina: the tictitioiiH clmnicter of tnany of these 
letters. so outHpokeii n writiw an he was would liurdly liave 

eared a<'timll,v to neiid to fiuekintfham, when at the height of hi.s 
j>ower, the ‘ftnv advcrttisenu‘iil«' of the letter of advice idatcd 
l.'l Fehriiary l(iL><5-7), ‘ which I vvoahi not <!are to j»nwnt, had I not 
hopcH that the (!oodn<ws wlihdi is conctnuitanl with your ({rcatncrtK 
would make them venial,' or have troubled < 'hiirlcK 1. jiot lonju; after 
Mar-sfon tuoor, with variations on the constdatory fact that, in the 
past, other kings had tound themselves in an even vvairsj* plight, 
'I'liert; is furtiier internal evi<ience to support the siune conciiision, 
ImHides the occasional great length of these IcIIits, fluar miiih 
remarkable even in an age not habifaalcd to rcfit’cncc, tlmir cm-csh 
of anecdotes (though often good in fhemscIvcH, and always well 
told) and <if verst*, with wideh an t‘.vpcrteneeri ntan of the world 
w'ould scarcely havt^ tiiaal most of hi.s ettrreKpomlentM. Mon*over, 
as a matter <rf fact, the few letters from Hfiwcll actually pivstirved 
by (ho.Mc to whom they were .sent, are in a Hhoricr and mor«* 
buMinehslike fttmi. 

Of the letters an we have them, Home are hieid, a- well iw 
readable, HunimarieH of the fMditittal condition amt historieji! de 
vclopuietifc «)f pirtiimkr eomitrieH (tr eoinmunities Vetiiee, (he 
uttited i>rovineeH «if the Netherlands, the llanwatle leagms imd 
KjHiin twhich he studied with iKirtieular curioHity); stotementH i»a 
to the distrihution of diflerent religiotw on the earth, of (he .lews 
in Kuroite, and tin* like; accounts of tin* impdsition, and of par 
ticular cpkaicH of recent or c-ontemporary Idsfory. Others are 
priMjtically nothing else timn sfiort esMiiys ‘ middles,’ as J«iiiriiulwl*i 
would atll them (m wteial or literary topics <if divers kinds, 
e«i)eeially problems of language for Jbovell was a scholar iiy 

tminiug m well iw by instinct, and, in aft 4 *r some of his 

tnivols were over, was eleefwi a ftdi**w of htM college (Jtmns) at 
Oxford. His Hc.ieutific intewsk ap|mar have laasn few, though 
ho »!onld H{uxmlafco on the changes in the linimwi Isaly, and, 
in moral science, tm tho mysPwuiM ways of Providence in ipi 
<le4ding with man', and on domonohkgy, for ho was m* <‘xeepthjn 

‘ Iji'tlic >( i>i tsMik IV cit,), i!,r,r» «an t* Iittli* (iwnia, in ths „( 

rfirfii*ir« fitiiioiiu iiiki «f tlir !n*rtiilt. 
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to his generation in hig belief in witchcraft. Occasionally, he 
f uriiH t4» more material topics—the jmtatioiis of the chief nations of 
the ghtki {fnnn ‘whisky’ to ‘canphe’) and the virtues of tobacco, 
whicJi even king JameH acknowledged in circumstances of stress^ 

All thewi matters, and a great many others, Howell discusses 
in ‘these rainliling Lettem’ ‘whkih indeed,' ho writes*, ‘are 
naught c1h(‘ than a Legend of the cumlxirsome Life ajul various 
Fftrtunes of a Cadet’; and he deprecjites the assurances of his 
eorrespomh'nt that 

WHiie of (Ih'Iii are with many and quirt pawHOtceH cle- 

Hv('n‘cl ill n intisiniline and wtiid styh*, adern’d witii murh «»l(Kiuenc« and ntnek 
with (In* rheicf'.it thiwers pick’d fmiii the Muses gurdeii. 

But the praise was !iot, in all respects, undeserved. Howell com- 
hined instruction and entertainment with fwlmirahle etFect, and 
poswwed w'hut was still the rare gift of imparting information 
that was not only to a large extent new, but, also, true so ftir as 
its purveyor <‘ould awertidn its truth. Atxturacy of detail, in the 
matter of daf<*K and phweH, was not his forte®; on the other hand, 
neitlufr was a tendency to exaggeration, or a habit of gjtrbling bia 
facts so as to suit hw point of view, among his foiblea And, 
alaive all, he said what, he hail to say dearly, often with not a 
little for«*e, iiml with ii humotir usually apiKwite ami stmud. His 
iwti purihniiwn (as the later conduct of his life shows) vras not 
very violent, and sometimeH Likins a rather ingenious turn*; his 
{KOTonal piety was ipiiti* unalfetded, though his way of plaxung on 
rcHionl his religious habits may wivour rather too much of what ho 
calls ‘striking a bdley in the Kxcheipmr of HeavenAnd if, on 
this and other iM-casions, he may Hocm to talk overmuch alamt 
himself ‘what subject,’ as 'Hiaclceray JUiks in a paw^ whore 
James Howell is honouri'd by Isung coupled with Montaigne®-— 
‘does a man know ladter?’ Thus, his letters !i« a whole, and 
CKlicclally tti« earlier (for t!i« later are not altogtdher exempt 
from the iledine iwtimahle In most continuations) do not fall far 
shtirl «tf his own dewtription of ‘ Familiar Ijctters’ as 

llu' Keys <»f tlu' Mliid; flisy «p«*n all (he Boxes of oimCm Breast, all the «llii 
of the Bmiti, aitd truly set forth the inwanl Man: nor ran the I’eiiell so 
lively repri'Wiit the Fim*« »h thi» Fen ran do the Faney^. 

* Wiirfi hp ftBiiitl til II 

* tip* 5 fi* ilL 

* * %fMtw Mr«4iia * flwiitk 1 , 1 , litlirr 27|^ Intrliup, ft mlittr 

llir wit)*' 

* liir vlpvrt |ll Itfinlk? 11 ItiiliPr Iiiri 4 fwiiiritiitlitlwri) 

liilwfrii llif* itti 4 IIiphii itf itriiinp ikmk 11, Ii 7 |. 

" ||i*«k I, •t«it if, li’ltiir li*i» 

* ifn tmi (*kiidma lii IIIimI, 


? Iliwl ik teller ?§» 
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James Howell’s literarj activity was very far from being 
exhausted by his letters; during the years from 1642 to 1651, 
his pen was never at rest, and the habit, once acquired, was never 
relinquished. But, in one way or another, most of his lesser pro¬ 
ductions seem more or less supplementary to the work on which his 
literary reputation rests. An apparent exception is Dend/rologia, 
Bodoim's Grove, or the VocaM Forest (1640), the earliest of his 
publications, which may be described as an allegorical gallery of 
characters conveying, under the thin veil of the names of trees 
or of designations derived from them, the political sympathies or 
antipathies of the writer^ An allegory of this sort admitted of 
easy multiplication, and Howell appended to it a series of skeleton 
pleas, similar in design, for the monarchical form of governments 
A second appendix, England’s Tea/res for the present Warres, is a 
rhetorical lament by London’s mother, England®. 

In a different vein—one of rough satirical humour—are two 
curious pieces of Howell’s later years, which, as it were, travesty 
the sober summaries exemplified in his letters— A Brief Oharaeter 
of the Low Countries under the States (1660) and A Perfect De¬ 
scription of the Comiry of Scotland (1659). The satire against 
the Dutch* is at least accompanied by a recognition of some of 
their merits; but the anti-Scottish tract descends into invective 
so bitter and so coarae that its date alone can excuse it®; the 
unerring instinct of Wilkes, more than a century later, selected 
it for reproduction, with a sly preamble, in No. 31 of The North 
Briton (August 1762). 

In his capacity as a traveller, Howell, though familiar only with 
western, and parts of southern and central, Europe, promulgated 
InMruetions for Forreine TraveU (1642, republished 1650, with a 

* ‘Cedar’ is the emperor; ‘Oke, Vine, Beech’ are the kings of England, Prance, 
Sweden and Poland; ‘ Elder ’ is duke Maximilian I of Bavaria (‘ so-called both from his 
ago and the ill favour he hath amongst us’); ‘Elmes,’ the nobility; ‘Ampeluna,’ 
Prance; ‘Adriana,’ Venice; ‘Alchorana,’ Turkey; ‘Druina,’ England; ‘Boetia’,’ 
the university of Oxford, etc. That the opinions suggested by the allegory are not 
altogethOT conventional is shown by the character of ‘Elaiana’ (Spain, the land of 
oil), which displays discriminating insight. 

The Gr^t Conjunction or Parliament of Stars; Ornilogia (sic), or The Great 
Consult of Birds; Anthologia, or Parliament of Flowers; The Assembly of Architects 
(on the value of such a pillar as an ancient court of justice); The Insurrection of the 
Winds (against rebellion). 

• It ends with the expression of a desire that, if England ‘ and her Monarch mis¬ 
carry, her Epitaph may be vfritten by her dearly beloved Ohilde, James Howell.’ 

‘ ‘ There are spiders as bigge as Shrimps, and I think as many ’—‘ You may sooner 
convert a Jew, than make an ordinary Dutch-man yeild to Arguments that Crosse him.’ 

‘ If the Almighty came down from heaven in the last day with His Angels in their 
whitest garments, the Scots ‘ would run away, crying, The Children of the Ohappel are 
come again to torment us, let us flie from the abomination of these boys.’ 
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new appendix ‘for Travelling into Turkey and the Levant parts,’ 
which, unlike Fynes Moryson and Ooryate, he had himself never 
visitecP). The little book is a very diverting, but, at the same time, 
very rational auticipfition of the introductions to guidebooks of later 
days, conteining, as it does, much valuable historical, political and 
(allowing for the philological shortcomings of the age) linguistic 
observation intersperaed with interesting observations on men 
and nmnners. 

It cotild, how'ever, hardly lie that he should not be most at home 
in Ijondon, where, by his own choice, or lodged by the parliament, 
he Hjamt a large {Mirtion of his life; ami his Londinojjolis ; An 
Hhtnriml liimnurm or Pc.rlimtr<ifio/i of the City of London 
a careftd guidelxtok of London, with a survey of its 
several wards, and siKjcial mention «tf its lawcourts, is among 
the last litcntry fruits of his life, !)earing the characteristic motto 
Settrsm, non mymmK ‘ It makes no pretence of being wholly 
original; and, indeed, the author confesses that, in this instance, he 
has f<dl<»wed the oxampka of ‘the Lord IJacon’s Henry the Seventh, 
and my Loni Herlxsrt’s Henry the eighth,’ of which the noble 
authors, 

thmigh thn mmpmition, and dijgrwtdnir bo thofra, whereby they detormined 
their Books, yet, under favour, tonohing the main ingrwliente... took them 
from othenu, who hud written the life of these Kings Ijofore. 

Yet the work is far from deficient in vigour, and includes a 
‘ranillel wdth other great ( ‘ities,’ showing in which of twenty 
utsvend they are res|>ectively inferior to Ixmdon. 

^ i)f C^ftryatii aiwl hiii i*rudiikn (IGIO)* iw wi?II m of otlier Englkli trawltert, 8omo- 
IhiHII liit’-i fmm «ik! vuL iv, |i|h K9 E Midway Imtmmn 

bill, IW » iimllpr of tat, iiii|iiitly cliiarltd, book fIoweir« Imtrmtimmf Usew 

ftppmwjii ill witicli M iifi Ici % rf*eriil ilftte w&i iillowfti to beootii® tociira of Fy»M 

IViiwIi* fIw iwl Ihr-wi imin of hiP lilwmiry wwe piabliiliid in 1617; but 
|mfli¥»willi Alt imiirimMur thUi wiiiaitted* Corpus Obristi oolkg®, 

till lliii mm« Ituporltnl pirtteni of it w«j» iwMinhsi, tbsnli to tba energy of 
<‘ 4 ii 4 ri« liiiglw, ill 1001* TIi« wlioli work wm origiiially written in lAfciii, in which form 
it in ftirtong tlii lltrkli© Mfti In the llriiiHli Mu«etini. Tlw English vonion i« 

uko hy I'yitri Morywm-. On thii who!®, h# wrh an intpartlal, well m a. «i»r«lici, ohiorrer* 
wlifrt# opi« to nfttioniil ninth fw Itfriian iminorAlifey and (haman 

Tliriitgh by no ttiwiiii mffillihhi in Itk iitatfrtiwtnti of fact* Im in not 
iiificeiimlib flit wriit»» in Mood IbliKahiitliAii promi, hut without any ifforl 
Al ilkpkyiiig tii» ifiliciiiiriilif|ii afti^r tii© tohion of liiMun HowifIL 






CHAPTER IX 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL WRITINGS 
II 

HrSTOEIES AND MEMOIRS 

In the present chapter, which has to deal with a number of 
more or less conscious endeavours to put’the results of historical 
study or of personal experience into a literary shape, it seems well 
to begin with a notice of some of the works produced in the period 
under discussion which aimed at being 'perfect history' or history 
proper. Whether the masterpiece of the historical works of the 
age, Clarendon’s Rebellion, viewed in connection with his autobio¬ 
graphy—^from which (as will be seen) there is no possibility of 
detaching it—be regarded as history proper, or as partaking of the 
character of memoirs, it must mark the height of our survey of the 
histories of the age, and will, at the same time, serve as a transition 
from these to the accumulation of memoirs, diaries, contemporary 
biographies and autobiographies, and personal narratives of various 
sorts from which some selection will be attempted. What has to 
be said of political literature, for the most part, will be added as 
occasion may arise, for it would not be feasible to spread the net 
widely over the sea of unnumbered pamphlets of an age in which 
every subject in church and state was regarded as contentious, and 
few were left undiscussed in ‘ fundamental ’ argument and with a 
vast expenditure of printer’s ink. 

The days of the later Tudor annalists and chroniclers, thoroughly 
national in their spirit and sympathies, had not passed away when 
upon some few far-seeing minds had dawned the conception of 
historical writing which, while still furnishing a full account of the 
events of the past should, at the same time, interest the political 
thinker and satisfy the demands of literary art. 

Bacon’s Historie of the Beigne of King Henry the Seventh 
(1622), which may practically be regarded as the earliest of English 
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historical monographs, was actually composed in 1621 , probably 
after Bacon, on his release from the Tower, had returned to 
fl(»rhainbury. In the circumstances, as Spedding points out\ the 
{ book could not be written otherwise than at secondhand; for, 

! during all but the last six weeks of the four or five months 

within which the task was executed, the author was excluded 
from London and from the house of Sir Robert Cotton, who 
supplied him with stuue of his material. It is, consecpiently, in 
the main, foundc<I on Bernard Andre and Polydore Vergil, with 
' Fabyau ami the later chroniclers, and a few a<idiiions by Stow, 

and, more esiKicially, by Speed, some of whose mistakes wore 
copied by Bacon, 'i'et this UJV was by no means a ])iece of mere 
i compilation, either in design or execution. The conception of the 

clniracter of 1 lenry 11 dates from an early {wriod of Bacon’s career, 
j as is prove<i by a fragment of a history of the Tudor reigns from 

I Henry VHl to FlisHdmth, ditM;overe<l by HiKtdding''*; which also 

I seems to refute Mackinbwh’s idesi that the llidorm of the lieigne of 

I K'm<j Hi'wry Ike iiemuth wjis written, not only (as, in a sense, it cer- 

’ teinly was) to justify .James I, hut, also, to flatter him by representing 

i Henry VH as a inoclel king and the prototype of the reigning 

' monarch. For the rest, if features are (fljservable in Bacon’s king 

Henry which seem to supiwrt Mackintosh’s view (tlius, Henry 
was 'careful to obtain gocnl intelligence from abrojid’), there 
are others in which the resemblance is most imperfect (‘for his 
■ pletiHures, there is no news of them’; ‘he Wfis governed by none ’) 

—though it might Iw lamBihle t<» see in this very unlikencHS the 
, most stibtle flattery. There is certainly no flattery to be found in 

I some tmndics of uumistakable irony—in the reference to Henry’s 

i gi'oat attention to religious fourulations as ho iMjawno old, or in the 

i turn given to the applicsition of the phrase 'hisB»domon of JSngland 

(for Salomon also was tea* heavy upon his jieople in exactions).’ 

? On the whole, Henry VII, in the mirror of Bacon’s narrative, 

I api^ars, not as a man of genius, but as a wise an<l singularly rojidy 

i| politician, and as one of whom it might lie said that ‘what ho 

I minded he eomimsscd.’ It need hardly la: twlded that the spirit of 

f the IsKik is thoroughly monarchical; the writer’s contempt, for 

' * the rude jnsople,’ always intent upon Iwing deceived, is esiKseially 

' iioticcahle in the narrative of the attempts «»f Ijfimlmrt Siinnel and 

Perkin Warlasck. 'I’hc style of this work imsHtajses a kind of 
chann al>Ment from few of ihujou’s writings, wiiich ilways have the 

' nttCTinV Litmtry and i'l'u/r nhmttl H'rirkt, v<»i. i (vj), ji. Stiff. 

* (WiJ. M>, 17 
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fascination belonging to deep waters, and the concluding sentence 
of the work is exceedingly graceful. The author’s fondness for 
Latin forms (‘militar,’ ‘indubiate,’ and so forth) is very obvious; 
the Latin translation of his book seems to have been made either 
by himself or under his own eye. 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of King Henry 
the Eighth^ together with which is briefly represented A general 
History of the TimeSy marks a very conscious advance in historical 
composition. There is here, coupled with a dignified ease of 
style characteristic of most of the author’s writings, and of his 
Autobiography in particular, an evident wish to make as full use 
as possible of the original documents at the historian’s disposal. 
No doubt, the work was also written with a personal purpose, and 
of this it is impossible to lose sight in estimating the literary effect 
produced; indeed, it is to be discovered in most of Herbert’s 
historical writings. They were composed at a later period of his 
life than the Autobiography , which only reaches the year 1624, and 
the merits of which are surprisingly exiguous for an author com¬ 
manding a wide experience of the world and possessed of original 
intellectual power\ Yet the characteristic qualities of the book, 
both for better and for worse, have been much exaggerated. 
Horace Walpole (who first printed the MS at Strawberry Hill in 
1764) must have been beyond the mark in describing it as ‘the most 
curious and entertaining’ produced by his press^; and, if, as he 
states, he and lady Waldegrave could not ‘get on’ with it ‘for 
laughing and screamingV their sense of the ridiculous must have 
been excessively acute, though, to be sure, on one occasion, at least, 
the autobiographer all but falls into the Falstaffian vein^. 

Beyond all doubt, Edward Herbert was inordinately vain of 
his powers as a duellist—whether on foot or on horseback-—^which, 
in his opinion, evidently entitled him to say to all comers (in¬ 
cluding ministers, governors, and ambassadors) 'Je mis Herbert,' 
as one of his French rivals declared 'Je mis Balagmf ; and in his 
relations with women he certainly had the advantage of sublime 
self-confidence. But duelling was the most fashionable vice of the 
time^• added to which he took his vows as knight of the Bath 

^ ^ An estimate of lord Herbert of Oherbury's position among modern speoulaiive 
thinkers has been given in vol. iv, pp. 292—4. 

2 Letters, ed. Cunningham, vol. iv, p. 156. » IhU, p. 252. 

^ See Autobiography, ed. Lee, S., p, 185, for Herbert’s night escapade, when ho was 
about to start on Ms embassy in 1619. 

® See the appendix on ‘Duelling in France and England in the early years of tlie 
Seventeenth Century ’ in Lee’s edition. 
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most seriously. Though vainglorious and quarrelsome, he was V 
free from revengefulness and any sort of meanness; and, though 
something of a lady-killer^ he was not wanton. Notwithstanding 
his remarks on education, and his contributions both to natural 
science and household medicine, it cannot be said that, except as 
a picture of manners, his Avtohiography has much serious interest 
before the period of his embassy to France (1619—24) ; and, even 
then, though his narrative of the Spanish and French marriage 
negotiations is worth reading, as well as his characterisation of 
Louis XIII, de Luynes, and Gondomar, he seems to reserve the 
substance of his political experiences for treatment in another 
form. 

The Autohwgraphy, of which the style is measured but agree¬ 
able, though the record of some of the writer’s youthful exploits in 
camp and court, at times, has an almost pedantic solemnity, breaks 
off with Herbert’s recall from Paris. The remainder of his life 
was given up to a series of endeavours to re-enter the active service 
of the crown by conciliating the royal goodwill, and to literary 
labours which, in part, are to be reckoned among these efforts. 
Among them was the defence of Buckingham, drawn up in reply 
to violent attacks upon the memory of the favourite after his 
assassination, and dedicated to Charles I. Sir Henry Wotton 
expressed his admiration of it while it was in the Tnaking ; but it 
brought no recompense to its author. 

Among these efforts, also, was his Life of Henry the Eighth, on 
which he seems to have been at work as early as 1632, and on 
which he was still engaged seven years later. The use of original 
documents by which it is distinguished has been already noted. 

It was not completed till 1645, when he was also bringing to an 
end his chief philosophic labours. The rest of Herbert’s life was 
occupied by a painful and unedifying struggle for his estates. 

Many indications of the growing interest in historical writing 
in the reign of James I and in the earlier years of that of Charles I 
must be passed by. Fdmund Bolton, who, under the pseudonym 
of ‘ Philanactophil ’ dedicated to Buckingham a translation of 
Florus’s epitome of Roman history, in order to demonstrate the 
superiority of histories to ‘epitomes,’ took occasion, from the publica¬ 
tion of an epistle by Sir Henry Savile lamenting the existing state 
of English historical literature, to advocate, in a tract called Hyper- 
critiea, the production of a complete Corpus Rerum Angliecmvm 

» He believed himself to have endangered the peace of mind of no less angust and 

deyout a personage than Anne of Denmark. 
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—‘a felicity wanting to our Nation, now when even the name 
thereof is as it were at an end.’ And we know how Milton contem¬ 
plated on his own account a history of Britain from the origins, of 
which he only executed a fragment ^ On the other hand, Thomas 
May, secretary of the Long parliament, obeyed its authoritative 
behest by publishing, in 1647, the history of the great assembly 
which had begun its labours seven years eai-lier, together with 
‘a short and necessary view of some precedent years.’ May, who 
was a writer of considerable versatility®, had produced, besides a 
translation in rimed couplets of Lucan’s stirring epic on the second 
civil war of Rome, two moderately inspiring English poems on 
the reigns of Edward III and Henry II, in which ‘ Philip and all 
her beauteous train ’ and Pair Rosamond do not fail to appear; 
but his History of the Pmiiament of Englond, which began 
3 November 1640, in conformity with the claim advanced, in 
the title as well as in the motto of the-book, that its distinctive 
quality was veracity, exhibits both straightforwardness of manner 
and dignity of tone. A succinct introduction dwells specially on 
the relations with Rome, with whom James I is described as having 
‘temporised,’ but holds the balance fairly between the personal 
virtues of Charles I and his errors as a ruler. Strafford’s trial and 
death, we are told, did at last as much harm to the kingdom as 
had resulted from his action while he was in pow'er. The work, 
in which some important speeches and documents are inserted 
‘oe/rhatim, ends with November 1643. 

By way of contrast with the official historian of the Long 
parliament may be mentioned a faithM, though by no means 
uncomplaining, follower of Charles I and Charles II, to whom, 
indeed, he successively acted as a kind of historiographer in the 
campaigns of 1644, 1645 and 1650. Sir Edward Walker, garter 
king at arms, held the posts of secretary at war and secretary 
extraordinary to the privy council both before and during the 
siege of Oxford, and was allowed to assist Charles I in the illfated 
negotiations at Newport; he afterwards accompanied Charles II 
to Scotland in 1650 and formed part of his court in exile till the 

1 See, as to Milton’s History of England, and his History of Moseoviaf ante, chap. ?. 
Milton’s Reflections on the Civil War in England, etc., which inveighs against the 
decay of religion during the civil wars and the period of uncertainty which ensued, 
is iptd in Maseres’s Select Tracts, etc., part ir, For a review of Milton’s historical 
work, see Firth, 0. H., Milton as a Historian, Publications of the British Academy, 
1909 (x). 

2 See, as to his tragedies and comedies, of which the earliest is dated 1622, ante, 
vol. VI, p. 235. Pie also wrote a Latin play, Julius Caesar, which remained in 
manuscript. 
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restoration. Thereafter, he held sway at the Heralds’ college for 
the rest of his days. He had many grievances to urge, and many 
controversies to conduct; so that there was much to include in 
the Historical Discourses upon several Occasiom, published 
posthumously in 1705. 

A word should, perhaps, be added as to Secret Observations on 
the Life amd Death of Charles King of England, by William Lilly, 
‘student of Astrology,’ which forms part ii of a larger tract entitled 
Monarchy, or no Monarchy in England (1651). In part i, various 
prophecies are in good faith treated as fulfilled—especially Ambrose 
Merlin’s famous prophecy of the white king, dating nine hundred 
years back. Part ii is a historical account of the life and death 
of Charles I from his childhood to his death, which is fair to 
certain sides of his character, though the animus of the whole is 
anti-episcopalian and anti-royalist. As a matter of course, no 
important occasion is allowed to go by without a horoscope. 

One historian of note* remains to be mentioned, before we pass 
from England to Scotland and Ireland. Peter Heylyn loved learn¬ 
ing from his youth ; but his belief in the value of discipline can 
hardly have exceeded his craving for publicity. He began his 
career as a historical writer in 1621 with the publication of his 
Geography, a subject on which, as connected with history, he had 
lectured at Oxford in his eighteenth year, and which, with the aid 
of some experience of travel, he afterwards developed into that 
of his Cosmography. He had been king’s chaplain for many 
years, as well as a prebendary of Westminster, when his personal 
troubles began with the downfall of Laud, whose ecclesiastical 
policy he had supported; and he was brought up before the 
Commons as having helped to get up the case against the author 
of Histriomastix. After the civil war broke out, he was com¬ 
missioned to keep a record of public occurrences in Mermrius 
AuUcus', but he speedily lost his benefice (Alresford) with his 
house and library; nor was it till 1656 that he could again venture 
to come to the front. In 1659, he published his Examen Criticum, 
the first part of which adversely criticised Puller’s Church History, 
but the pair managed to make friends. His next controversy was 
with Baxter. 

When the restoration came, Heylyn returned into residence 
at Westminster, and the brief remainder of his life was spent in 
tranquillity. His pen continued active to the end. In 1661 he 
brought out his chief work, Ecclesia Restaurata, or The History 
of the Reformation, which passed through several editions. This 
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book, which carries on the history of the church of England from 
the accession of Edward VI to the Elizabethan settlement (1666), 
is notable as an attempt to view the changes effected by the 
reformation with as much of impartiality as was to be expected 
from a prelatist opposed to reunion with Rome. Among Heylyn’s 
writings published posthumously are Oypriamm Anglicm, or The 
History of the Life and Death of Archbishop Laud (1668), 
defending him against Prynne’s elaborate invective, and described 
by Creighton as ‘ the chief authority for Laud’s personal character 
and private life ’; and Aerim Redivivm, or The History of 
Presbyterianism (1670), which traces back to Calvin the origin of 
Puritanism, here described as the source of England’s internal 
troubles. This remarkable man was no bigot, and was capable 
of looking on things as a historian rather than as a professional 
apologist; but controversy was irresistible to him, and apt to ex¬ 
pand and multiply in his hands like a river plant in its favourite 
waters. 

Of the two kingdoms whose destinies were interwoven with 
those of England, the one was not brought into personal union 
with her till near the beginning of the period treated in this 
chapter; whereas the other, for centuries, had been riveted to the 
side of her dominant partner by conquest and reconquest, and was 
perpetually striving to burst her bonds asunder. Though Scottish 
history had to tell of a long series of conflicts with the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom, and of periods of subjection as well as of revolt and 
war, yet it ran its own course in both church and state, and the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland in particular, the interest in 
which outweighed that of all other kinds of history north of the 
Tweed, covers a field of its own. The earliest record of the Scottish 
reformed church is The Booke of the Universal Kirh of Scotland, 
of which a most important portion was consumed at the fire of the 
two houses of i)arliamcut in 1834. But what remains is an in¬ 
valuable document for much of the national history, and, so far aa 
the history of the church is concerned, testifies at once to the 
conservative spirit of the Scottish reformers and to their firm 
adherence to the presbyterian form of church government set up by 
them from the first. One prelatical and one anti-prelatical history 
of importance belonging to this period deal with the material 
at the command of the writers. Of archbishop Spottiswoodo’s 
History of the Church of Scotlo/iiid, beginning xs>. 203, and con¬ 
tinued to the reign of king James IV, the first edition was printed 
in 1605; but the book had advanced gradually in its author’s 
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hands, and the earliest MS of it extends only to the year 1602. 
The work was written in tranquil times by a calm-minded Tnan^ 
who was singularly free from a spirit of ecclesiastical bitterness. 
On the other hand, David Oalderwood’s Historic of the Kirk of 
Seotlcmd, beginning at PatriJc Hamilton and ending at the dealh 
of James the 8ixt, is the work of an indefatigable adversary of 
prelacy, whose opinions, on this head, caused his expulsion from 
presbytery and assembly in 1608, and, nine years later, though ex¬ 
pressed with moderation, led James to denounce him to his face as 
‘a very knave.' After undergoing Imth imprisonment and exile, 
he returned to Scotland in 1625\ and, in 1641, was allowed to sit 
in the general assembly, though without the rights of a member. 
Two years Iwfore his death, he was granted a handsome pension in 
order to complete his Hutorg, which is a methodised and corrected 
revision in throe volumes of the larger work—the latter being 
regarded by him rather jts a commonplace Imok of facts and docu¬ 
ments than as a finished history. Yet, to students, the complete 
work is the most valuable, as containing the actual language 
of Knox and the other reformers, which, in the revised edition, 
Calderwood uKore or less assimilated to his own. 

In the works dealing with Irish history from the Klizabethan 
ago to the time of the Ororawellian settlement, it is, of course, 
difficult to separate the historical and political elemente from each 
other; or, rather, the former are dominated by the latter. Of 
th^e works, the most celohrated has been reserved for a imtice 
in this place. Spetiser’s Vem (f tlte Present State of Irdmd 
poojesses a groat biographical interest; while it supplements, or 
illustrates one of the books of The Fmrie the Vth, 

containing the legend of Artegall, or Justice—which seeks to 
immortalise the poet’s patron aa the incaniation of the policy 
advocated by the poet himself as the only cure for ‘feme’s ills'* 

In 1598 broke out the rebellion which, by October in that year, 
had placed all Munster in the hands of the insurgents, and which 
put an end to Spenser’s sojourn in Ireland. It had amounted 
altogetlior to fourteen years, more or less, and had for ever 
associated the land of his adoption with his epical masterpiece 
as well as with one of the noblest of English lyrics {E^i- 


^ <jitl(lerwoo(r« Mmmtatimi (162S) is a forgery, 

“ Son th« Htriking arKura«nt that th«r« in au cxtniordinaiily oIobh parallel between 
the Vtm and the two oantofl of MutahilitU, the chief harden of the termer being the 
nw»d for ooneiatency in the policy to be purMiwd hy the crown in Ireland, in 0. litton 
b'alkiaor’s iiiterenting eHway, ‘ Speneer in Ireland,’ in Kamyt relatinff to Ireland (1909), 
pp. 38, 37. 
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thcdamion). That the rebellion, which cruelly blighted Spenser’s 
personal prospects, left him, in dean Church’s words, ‘a ruined 
and broken-hearted man,’ is, in all probability, an exaggerated 
statement'; but there can be no question that A Vem of the Present 
State of Ireland was composed under the influence of profoundly 
moved personal feeling. It was certainly composed in 1696, during 
the visit of Spenser (Irenaeus) to England, which lasted from 1595 
till (probably) 1597. 

Spenser’s historico-political essay opens with a lengthy review 
of the evils existing in the state of Ireland, which are dcscrilHjd 
as being of three kinds—‘the first in the Lawc,s, the second in 
Customes and the third in Religion.’ Parts of this demonstration, 
hackneyed though it may have seemed even to the public to which 
it was addressed, were very forcibly put—especially the clear 
illustrations as to the evil effect of laws bad in themselves, and 
the bold assertion that ‘the most of the’Irish are see farre from 
understanding of the pojjish religion as they arc of the protestants 
profession.’ There are, too, some pregnant pjisssiges, such sw the 
oijcning sentences of Irenaeus, suggestiiig, as a {M>HsibIe explanation 
of the appai’cnt hopelessness of the tamdition of Ireland, that, 
peradvonturc, Cod ‘reserveth her in this iimiuiett state still for 
some secrett scourdge, which shall by lutr come to England ’; and 
the iiroposal, which strikes at the root of the barbarism over¬ 
shadowing ‘lerne,’ that a sclKadmastor shall l>e maintiiincd in 
every parish of the lantL Though some of the historical and philo¬ 
logical information may Iks questionable, the essiiy funiiahos con¬ 
stant proof, not only of a careful study of the ijcople itself, but, 
also, of a genuine interest in the awacKjiationa which have always 
meant so much for its life—conveyed in ballads and legends and 
folklore of all sorts, ‘rhe description of the Influence of the bards 
or Irish chroniclers, jis radically tainted by inveracity, is curious; 
and there is a double edge in the denunciation of the folly of the 
Irish in deriving their origin from the Hit}iniardH---‘of all nations 
under h(ffl.ven (I 8upi>oi»e) the most mingled, most uncertayne, and 
most Imterdly/ The Anglo-Irish-—(/win Hibemis JlUmm-iores— 
the dialogue declares to l>e ‘ more malicious b) the English than 
the very Irish themselves.’ 

As to the moral of the whole treatise—the supposed nocawity of 
a firm and vigorous policy of roproiwion, and of doing away with 
native customs of all sorts and the establishment of a strong rule, 
represented by numerous ^rrisons throughout the country— 

^ Bpemer^ Ingliih Mm Lttei p* 111* 
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nothing ftirther need be said here. Lord Orej de Wilton, as 
whose private secretary Spenser came t<s Ireland in ir>BO, tried 
this system for two yeara, and was recalletl; and it has been tried 
since, for longer periods, with no more success. It has l)eeu, rather 
cynically, said^ that the reuilers of BjMJiiser’H Vims and other 
writings of his oxpresHing similar sentiments should ‘ forget that 
he was a poet and rememlier that he was trying to improve 
forfeited lands.’ But there is nothing more unsatisfactory to the 
highest conccjition of a great writ<*r than tiiis sort of analytical 
sepaiatiou of functions, I In* style ol tlie essay is businesslike, 
and the dialogue form i.s ustsi with i‘ase; thougli there is far tod 
much talk aliout the method of conducting tins (iiseussion—always 
a tedious ingredient in any kind of di.si'ourse I 

1’he im}K»rtant historical narrative Pa/’ttta llibcruin, originally 
published in Kl.'ft, was ^almost entirely coinjMwed by wune (me 
who stood very near to the pemm of Sir Cleorge t’tircw {after¬ 
wards lord (larew of (tloptoii and earl of 'fotnesi. president of 
Munster during the three years :t) through which the Iwsik 

triKies the history of that province, (fiiding with tla? suppression 
of the insurrection there. Possibly, the author vvjin lieutenant 
Ifumias Ktafllird, who served undt^r (Jaraw, Imt whose name is 
mentioned only a Kingle time in the entire narrative. The lamk, 
which, in the words of its editor, Staiidish (I’drady. ‘deals with 
the Htonny conclusion of a Kf(»rmy eentur}, tlie lurid sunset (»f 
one of the wildest, c|)ochH in Irish history,’ hIiowm how completo, 
in the days of Mouatjoy’s vieeroyalty^ was the alweiiee of anything 
like patriotism or puhli<( spirit from all but a v««ry few of the 
Irish lords and that of all senwt of honourable dwding from 
Kiiglish oflieials. 


(larew, who HetmiH b* have taken a warm intermt in Irish 
hiBtory, translated, from the h'mich, with illuHirative notes, 
Morice flepui’s Uktttrtf r^f Irdmul, as well m the story of 
liicbard 11 m last visit to ireliitid by a French gentleman in hi.H 
anita These were included in part i of Ilihemim(i77»), wiik-h 
contains various doetniients of inhsrest, including the projisst for 
the division and plantation of IJlsKjr. I’lie isdiey advimated by 
hiKUwer was carried owt by Hir Jolm Davies, who, in sinnfewdon, 
wa« Holieitor- and attorney-general for Ireland ilnring the yeain 
* H., tnlanA umbr the fudtm, wil. m 4r.s. 

TJf.n" the 

iJhm i mt «if Miimll PMkm^pkli fufit piWinlifii ti|| 

luLea^ r«f'*“» *■ *“**’*• 

Itinerary, rart ii, pW IW m» iik llUtory «»/ Iretaml/nm W»!l lo IflUB, 
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1603—11, became speaker of the (Irish) House of Commons in 1613, 
and was appointed chief-justice of Ireland just before his death. His 
rare administrative ability was exercised in the great historical 
operation of the plantation of Ulster, as well as in the organisation 
of local government, especially in that province, and in the reforiri 
of the parliamentary system, which he established on the lines 
followed by it for nearly two centuries. His Dise<wrie of the 
True Causes why Ireland was not entirely subdued. ..until the 
beginning of his Majesty's happie Raigne (1612, rjrtd 161.3) marks 
out the lines on which the system of government consistently 
pursued by him was conducted; the parliament over whose I louse 
of Commons he presided was, consequently, the first in which a 
majority entirely controlled by the English council was confronted 
by a nationalist opposition \ The historical interest of his Iwok is, 
therefore, exceptionally great. 

The last works on Irish history which (Kill for mention here 
deal with a later period. Hichai-d Bcllings’s contemporary HisUmj 
oftJie Irish Confederatimi (to which he was secretary) the. War 
in Ireland, 1641—3 (edited by J. T. Cilhcrt) is accompanied by many 
documents, and necessarily hikes a view of Irish affairs (lirectly 
opposed to that of a better known w'ork, intiinded as a vindication of 
the government of the duke of (Irmonde and Ids royal master la-fore 
the outbreak of the Irish troubles under Chark-s i. I’luj authorship 
of the History of the Irish Eebellimi and CivU Wars in Ireland, 
with the trm State and Condition of tktt Kingdcm before the Year 
1640, has been disputed ; but there seems to iw no doubt that it 
was the work of Clarendon, with whoso name it wfw brought out 
in 1721, and in whose History, as afterwards published, it was 
incorporated, (is a seventh volume, under the title A Sfutrl 
View of the State and Condition of the Kingdom, of Ireland, 
from 1646 to this time,. Clarendon’s authorship of the work wiw 
attested by his successor in the earldom, and the interna! twidenco 
would almost have sufliccd to settle the (luestion. For the narrative 
is composed in his most forensic style, and throughout displays his 
indiscreet pertinacity as well as his lucidity in arguimuit. He is 
said to have written it at Cologne, and to have luul the aHsistance 
of Ormonde in defending his conduct. The H{M)<ual object of the 
work is to refute the Homan Catlioli<j point of view* while an 
appendix'-* shows how the ‘ Rebels of England’ retaliated ui«m ‘the 
1‘apists that relxslled in Ireland.' 

^ Bt'is Kalkinofi (j. Llttoiij w.i. pp, 14, BTh 

A (hdkctimi cf imm uf tlw Mmimru tmi Mwihm rnmwUtm *m ly Mih in 
iirm the UlM of Auffiui, IIMI, 
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Thus, through an aprylagia compoRcd by the great statesman 
and historical writer for a chapter of the royal government in which 
he had no shared we are brought to consider, however briefly, his 
contributions—half history, half memoir—to the records of a period 
of the national history in which he played a part of high significaiM®. 
In any survey such as the present no other name can vie with that 
of Edward Hyde, first earl of Clareiulon—a great writer, whose 
literary powers laid the foundation of his political greatness and, 
without any disparagement of his Fifelojig servicres to (“rown and 
country, remain his foremost title to <‘nduring fame, lie abhomsl 
the nnconstibitional designation of prime minister, though, during 
the septennato of his fiseendeney after the restoration, he came 
almost as near to realising a complete eonccptiiJii of that (sffice as 
any English statesman Ixjfore or since; but hti would not have dis¬ 
dained the palm of which no rival can deprive him, atljudgtsl to 
him by tlie unwavering'consent of posterity as one of the great 
musters of English prose. 

Few reswlers of (Clarendon’s L/Jh are likely to have forgottmi 
a pjissag**, towards the close of what remains of the autobio¬ 
graphical narrative projM'r, which may serve us a f4'Xt for the few 
commeuts it is {KWHihle bf add on the prcstmfc ««;c4wiou. ‘ lie was 
wont to say,’ he writes of himself, with that imfajrHonality of form 
which covers an exhorbitency of Hclf-cctuHcioUHnesB: 

that. (»f th« Stifiidtr WessinKH ivhjfli (5<><1 !»m 1 vourhw^fed to confi'r «p<m hl«i» 
Almost from liis crodlo... ho ostooinod himwif m> in mmo i« his 

tiirw^ A<»fHiioso«*w'OM, which ho calhsl ‘his three VAcafionx awl n>trents ho ha<l 
in his llfo oiijoyisl from hosinosH of Inaihlo ami toxnlioii, aiti! hi every one of 
which thsl had irivoii him KToee and opportuiiity to make ftili rofloetioiio 
upon his neiions,nnd his <»hwervutioiiH on whnt im had done himself, And what 
h« hwl Moeti others ilo and to repair the hri'achos of hU own ntiml, 

and to Justify hinuodf with now rosolutiiHiH »gaiii«t fiitim* encounters.... The 
first of those mu’chkoh or awiuiwenees was, his remaining and residing at 
Jersey, when the prinw of Wales, Ids new majesty, first went into fraiwie.' 

TliOHO yttaw, from Ifilti to Ittlii, iHitwccn the Ho-callcd first and 
Hocond civil warn, were a dark {u*ri<«l in tht» forfuncH of the 
royalint cauHC, with whidi Hyde had identified hlniMclf Mince, ax 
a young mtin without any Miu'cial advanbigcH of irirth or wealth, lie 
had raiHcd lurtwelf, Ity IiIk <jwn abiliiitw ttnd cajiacity for forming 
friendHhijiH with Idn HHjierior», to a g<»od poHition at tlm i»tr; 
hjid, by hiH {Mwera m a Kfieakcr, caught tlte eitr of tlie Houho of 

' Hi« long vimlifletloii of hk relAtion to I»i»h affeirs after the ttiAtinAim, liioinding 
the remiltM of Ohorlw II's gift to him from Irish sounam, in voi. « of Hie W/«, 
belong, of ootttM, to another period. 
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Commons ^ and had placed his skilful jjeii at the service of the 
king with great effect in the critical months prtjcedirig the 
outbreak of the civil war. And the darkness was intensified !)y 
dissensions between the royal councillors, headed by Hyde, ami 
his constant adversary the queen, who insisted on the prince 
of Wales coming to France insteacl of holding out so long as 
possible in England or near its c<»astH, wink*, jit tla.i same time, 
eager that he should purchase the goodwill of the S(!otH by 
throwing over the episcopal church of Knglaml. It was under 
the pressure of all this trouble that Hyde sat down on IH March 
1646, in his exile in one of the Hcilly isles, to write his ///stor// of 
the Rfibellimi. and carried on his bisk during a perital of two years 
in Jersey. ‘By the spring of 164H,’ says Firth, ‘he had brought 
the story down to the ojiening of the campaign of 1611, and had 
written seven Iwoks (tf the work, and a few sectkum of the eighth.’ 

Hyde’s pur[K)se wjis to recount, m»t for publication, but for the 
U.SO of future stfitesmen, ami after a fashion which w<nd<l la; 
appreciated by them, the origin of the great st ruggle whose prenent 
issue seemed to have overwhelmed Isdli crown and ehureii; to bdl 
of all the errors that hml lajon conunitted from the of view 
of constitutional principle, Jis well as of the great sjuTifiecH that 
hjul iMjen made, in order that they might Im rememlwred, and not 
rememlwred in vain, by later and more fortunate genenitions. 
Though, in this first version of the earlier i>urt of the great work, there 
is very little personal mention of the writer, his whole lieart and 
mind were with the country from which he had Ixmn driven Imcawso 
of his loyalty to her ancient institntitms in church and state. In 
this loyalty, ho had teen horn and bred as the d«Ket»dant of an 
old Cheshire family, as a student of the university where his name 
was afterwards to be gratefully cherished, as an inns of court man 
and lawyer, and as a constitutionalist memljer of parliament, who 
had separated from the {topular party so soon as it ha<l liegun to 
tamper with the interoste of the cpiscoi>acy, and wlumo advice to 
king Charles I, since ho had l)eeii taken into the ntyal confidence, 
had consistently boon that in any step the sovereign might take] 
or in any concessions he might make, he should remain witJdn the 
limits of the law and the constitution. 

> Burnet and Pepys Iwth atteet Clarctidon’s gift# as a «pnak«r. The ninmlm 
which remain from lug later days, though delivered on important oooaniwis and undur 
the responsibility of high ollloe, are easy and often alnioHt chatty in tomi, white 
scaKoned witli quotations and anecdote. Oocasioual paBsages rise to ehajuttnoi'; but, al> 
together, the Htylo of those speeches suggests what may have been an cxcelhmt' Houw 
of Commons manner ’ and is altogether lighter than Clarendon's usual style at writing. 



tlie (lays of iiih Jersey exile, at this later Htajije all hope for the 
recovery of the royal oiUKe had iHien extinj^iiisiied, except such m 
could 1)0 extracted from an alt(?rnative policy of abject Hubmifision 
on the jiart (d’Charlcrtt whom Hyde had joined in Ihiris six montliH 
liefore the nx«i fell at Whitehall Mir intrij^uc with Irish relielH or a 
foreiKii jKiwer not to be tnisted much further than they. Hyde, 
wlio inclined to the latter line of [sdicy, set his hand to asHist in 
weaving a web of diplomimy wbieh li(> could not but know to be 
futih*. Of the fourteen years of exile during which he. waa the 
chief adviser of the younger (’harles, thin period of waiting upon 
Providence at .Madrid waa prolmbly that, in whicdi public trouble, 
private sorrow and the HicknesH of hofm deferred W’cighcd i»<wt 
limvilv noon his trained wolf-control and extraordinarv olaaticltv 


more (levoram, win no nojwii more enoctusuiy, man in an tiw lite, 
'nioro wiw no conaeiouH liyjaicrwy in t’lansndon, but the forws 
which hi« Hclf-<!oiiftd«m:o iiH«nmed were PrnU'iin in their variety. 

This third retnfat upon hiiiiHclf, to which his comment ti|«»n all 
threi; munf, of conrHC, Iw intended to apply with Hja*cial force, wa« 
by far th«‘ longiMt in duration, and om; from which tfierc wa« to la? 
no rotnru to action or power. 'I'he abrupt and Hultandikc taking 
from (dareiiilon of the great «eal, held by fiim for HiH'on laborioiia 
years sinew the king's rettiirn, to the nccompiiHhiiwiit of which no 

* 11ir id iu lli# rtifiil wititl imiiiiot Im ilteirrllwfl liifin 
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other of hm «n!>joctM can haw coiitribMt»*t! «» innrh throight bimI 
lalwiir, and the Milwofinwit flight from England of fbc »!i»nwn«| 
miniater, followed by hw ini|a*Jndiment and l»ini»ihnit*iif, pHt an einl 
to hiH iHiWic life. To the hwt, however - snnl thin Hhttitld not las 
overlooked by remlern of the workn which were tin* eiiief 
tion of the remaining »even years of his life In* wiw seheining 
and hoping for bin rotimi, t»r, at lawt. when ev«'!! ho|M‘ la jxnii 
to grow faint, anxionH to Kpend his hwt days in the rountry of hU 
tnrth and Hfato. It wan all ij» vain : neither king nor eontif ry b?wl 
any wiah to we him agjiin. 

Ah a matter of eonrHC, the topic itf Ins rh»wnfa!l and its 
dominated the thonghfH of hin later yean*; in hw f,i/r, he deinon- 
Htnited the injnHtiee of Imk doom in a Heri«« «*f jujhwits to the 
artiolerf of impeachment dmwn up agsiiiwf him, extending over 
8(»me Heventy or eighty while, in the prefaia- to the tSrsi 

e<litkwt of hiH f/wtori/, las diHcnwcM the wibjecf on bmtwh r limv. 
He here eomesi to the eonehiHion that the chief aiitht»rs of Im 
oiitaHtrophe were {Kiplsts and women; and, wt far m the iin 
mediate agencit*H of hin ov<<rthr»w witc r(meenjrd, he wan prid^iblj 
not far miBhiken. In truth, however, <1arendint, who, in ids 
youth, had juMtly gloried h* hin rapacity for making frirmls, foiimi 
Tory few t(» uphold him in the days t»f his downfall. He wiw 
confronted by anti^^oniatic iijterts»t« with which he wairiicil hold 
l^rtey—^th© catholiw, whiwto adwnco ho »tmm to Htiin, and the 
protortimt ncmconformlstH, of whom he «tpoii!y avowed Ida det«»te • 
tion*. Ho waa incapiblo cither of tho duplicity of gaining the 
gratitude of tho hungry rank and file of tho rt»ya!wtit by majklng, 
or Bcemiiig to seek, to atlvnuee their imnionnl ckiiitii, or of the 
raeannow which ih ready to cringe to ndHtreme* and faviuiritea, 
and affects to be hail-fellow with the rtsvel ront »>r frivolity and’ 
pleasure. Thun, Cflarendon paid the p«:nidty of an isolation due, at 
the same time, to Iuh qnalitieK am! tlndr defects. He aais of 
himself, on one occasion, that (like kind) he was ‘ Um prmid” of a 
good conscience.’ Possibly so; but it is certain that, in his days of 
power, Clarendon, even with the aid of tho chnreh whieh he upheld 
with unselfish consistency, failed to create a jsirty tliiit woiihl have 
rallied round him in hiH season of adversity, and might have satiwJ 
his mime from Iming added hi> tlie list of victims of a fieklanm 
iK)t confined to democracies. 

‘Son for iiwtniiCB, tin wiiinrk, I4ff, vol. n, |i. list, «n tho iBJlioy of 

fflitlcing TOii«ttiniwi« lo *tl«t «Iwtiit8 i)f iiMiii/ ||^ It ttniy Im iiiWtil* liln 

promiw l« lli<* clikfly Iwetitifi! a! giftifi#» 
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N» sooner had Clarendon, after chiauieries and discomforts, 
settled down at Mont{)elIicr and indited his replies to the articles 
exhibited against him\ than he l»eg5»i, as, with his essentially 
literary temi>emnient, ho cfnild not have failed to do, to write his 
reminis(Tcnccs. 'ITie porti<«i of The IlhUtrtf of the Uehelliott which 
he ha<! composed twenty years earlier h<} had left behind him in 
England with the rest of his manuscripts, Idoreover, his present 
d^ign differed from that which hud occupied him during his two 
years of continu<»u« lalK>ur in .fcrsey; what he had at iKUirt now 
wsiH the vindication of his own carctT in the eyes of his children— 
a mcnu»ir of his owji life, infrodiuring, of course, .some of the great 
eveuts or tmuMictions with whi<-h he was in contact, rather than a 
hisbu’yof the great .struggle and its ultimate issiii*, in whieh luj, too, 
played his part 'riuiH, during two or three years, wjjrking, we may 
rest 5i»«<urcd, eon ttimre, but without hastij or even allowing the 
whole of Ids literary eiiergies to Iw alworlaal by bis task*, he 
emiiIK»Hed «> much cjf hi« Li/r iw prtsceded the date of the restora¬ 
tion. ('tliis auumiited to more than half of the firet of the three 
printed volumeH.) In this part of the autobiography, the literary 
powers of the author are displayed at their lieight, while the 
friH^lom with winch, in the alwonce of a groat prawore of njaterlalH, 
he could allow himself to write, glvw a flow to Ida (x>in|M»Hition 
whieh ia not characteristic «»f tins csjmplobul liebeUimt, lids 
earlier i>art of tlie /jife contains some of the imwt adndraljle 

* Til*'. Vimitffiium, in wlut# iiidtitli'il In ili#? |,i/r, foiiiiti iif tli« Jfm* 

rflteftrpw‘1 m$ul tliitnl ill 

* ll in itiiwi nf iif wliirli 11 

|if4 Will t««* fiHiiifl i« tiiii l»iiilingrA|iliy. Th^ i'*mfempiuthfm 4 ml HffifniMm w|ww I/## 

wf Ibirifl^ ftlrriiilj mrulhm%4 In » lnfg.r lit, al mi wlirr 

wwr El K7 F*4iiiiiir| iif«i liwi Hii iiiy 

eitiliiftift * ii ilalifil In fiiliitwiiig I'riir ; tlifi rwipltiiliiin pwwtiiAl iirttif, wtileli hm l«4li 
and filill t*r«fcliii*a tli« llinl llw» wiit<tr umy li« fimiwwl fc* ilw 

fofttwr »f liw lliig* Afiittrig llfriw ii«#l Ifwriil, IIiaI 0/ itViifiiw k 

fliilrtl IflW j llial ^1/ k mt altinl mt lltiliiiiw ; tlwii # 1 / Mrirnmmrf 

liw ft fpry iiaiilipEl «n wf llie rwliimlwti* «*f iiilni awi*y 

III till! Tini wlliPWi fur II 111 fitwt |iiirU ar# iiioritl ritlhf^r Ibiwi |«4pii<*Piii^ aiid 

fr^f Tiw «« liw «d*l i|p|»iiiig nt lln* rH«i|K4ialiut 

fif iiwI Ti/#, I4rgil*% tPiy Hliuitgiy iKitllsal ir«aiii54l« { 

wwi lliw pIc«» iiiay kf firw'iiftiil m<h ill |4»r|*«rl, 

mi «'kf«tiafp d^fpiirp *♦! lltr hwA f«i liw iiiftii»|rti?iiipr «if liip tdiiifcli fit Kii||laf«l mul 
llir ittilliftli lit iirdi'l, llfiftll}, tiwiri lipt Iwti upH »w4ililirf| 

On flw tUd md im i'daftUMU, fttiHbiptfo-l lij a |#r«ii|» 

of of llw mh*mh lioupvrf, iirit ii* V toitiwl 

* f rbli^n-fvillipTwiJi, *rii« On i^durnlpm |ii«i n Ip*# Iforttl 

W44 % tr-m whmk mm mil i|Mim mit *4 tint**; tml 11 iit4, mu tli« wlo4*% a liittiiimiii 
lo III# of A timiiir wiiivij mtum uf TiimtiilirtFi 

ii*ii wiili fur iirwilur niid |^wf«ii4ity, 
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among the many admirable charactera drawn by Clarendon - 
a gallery which, in their different waya, neither ’’I'lmcydidtw nor 
Macaulay has surpjwscd—including tiie cxtiniHifc miinjiture 
Sydney Godolphin the elder, the delightful {Hirtraits of Hales, 
Earle and ChilHjigworth, the diHcriminating Hketch of Colejx’per 
and, above all, the famous chamcter of Falkland. llt‘re and there* 
occur some of those indieitions of an intuitive iwwcepiion of the 
weak sides of human natiire which, in ('larendon, are at all times 
compatible with a very imi>erfect openness to his own failings 
the recognition of the sliarpness whicdi marnsl the, dignity of 1 4 iud, 
and the insight into the true nature of tlie relations iH'twfen 
Charles I and his consort, and, again, of those Ijet ween the king and 
his ‘servants.’ In Clarendon’s ncconut of his own early days, his 
narrative, like the memoirs of so many Hiiceessful lawyers, furnisheK 
us, unintentionally, with instruction as to the art of ‘getting on ’; 
as he progresses, he falls into a way of attrihuting prejudiee 
against, or dislike of, himself to huiuII and imwe or less aeeiilenful 
causes (see his account of his early quarrel with ('roiiiwell 1, and 
bejpns his long list of noUh with a statement as to his reKoliition 
not to be named secretary of state. 

In 1 (>71, Clarendon’s son Lawrence fafterwards earl of Uo»:h«*Hter) 
visited him in his c,vi!«, bringing with fiim the unfinished 5\fH of 
the RehettUm, mainly written in demey. If. was now that < ‘larendon 
made up his mind to a process of contamination ff>r whirh, i*on 
sidering the scale on which it was coiidiictet! and the ran» im¬ 
portance of the writings to which it was npplkal, a cannot 

easily be found in literary bistory*. Taking the MH llktnrv, 
far as it went, as the framework of his Ijook, he Inserterl Into it » 
great niimlier of iwwaagcs from the imrtioii of the Llfr which Im 
had recently written; and then added, as lawks x ‘ xvi of the 
work, the whole of the latter fKirt of the Life, from the restondion 
to his days of exile. Ily way of a link ladwcen tlie earlier and 
later parts of the work, he wrote lawk vin and jatrt. of Istok ix, 
as more or less new matter, and then, after putting tlie whole Into 
a shape which, so far as jHii^iblo, concealed the ojKemtions by which 
it was joined together, ho loft the whole History of the. 
in the condition in which, after his dtmth, it wm given to the 
world (in 1702). 

Inasmuch as the original nktorymul the first part of the hfr, 
as has teen scon, were written with ditrerent ends in view, tlie 

> I'lio pkwdhh wmitimriNcd by b’irlh in bi« Ireinri* on f;kr,(nrfon in tfetatiwl by biw 

in fciiriifi ikrfckifiii ciiwilriltiitcd tc* Thf !in§liih MiktaHetil llllli, 
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rfHiilt of fhe ilovetailing jtrneem co«l«i mt but be what Firth, 
{K'rliajw mther «tem!y, t^aHn {Mitehwork. It is, however, equally 
clear that, in the whole w<»rk, we Hhal! fiial hohio of the qualitieK 
which la;loii|j to a rcsasoned hintory, and Home of those that 
ladong in a iwirsoiial memoir, fresh from the liamla of an actor 
in the hctiich ami events tiarnited by liiin. Among the former in 
the fiinilty of taking and tronvcying a com}>rehenMive view of an 
<!ntirt* Hitnation or cfaijundiire in the afrair.s of the nation, or of 
the conrt, or of a party or infliientia! Hcction of the <'(»Hitnunity. 
I'he picture of happy Knglatid (Iwfore the outbreak of flic great 
civil war) is, indeed, more or less conventional, and will be found 
in the //i/i; m well an in the Hhfttrtf, But how exeelktni, in the 
Hintnrif, is the eonneefi'd and snccimi narrative of the .S{Kinwh 
journey of the prince of WhIch and Btn'kmgliain.and of the triumph 
of the latter over the ladfijr judgment of his maHtor king damcM ; 
how jierHunaive, without any attemptat a whole hearted defence, w 
Wits plemling for the atdion of king (!harle» I in the critical matter of 
Ht rufford’H witaatrophe ; how ingenioiw i« the Hketedi of the attitude 
of the foreign jiowcw after the death of (‘harltM I himHclf ; how 
maateirly, too, in the later fwrtion of the is the chwcu'iption of 
the jealoimicH and other foibte of tlm* royalist {mrty in the jwriod 
prcHwling the reatomtion! 

(>f Home of the ehara<4er« in the mrly portion of the Life, 
mention lias alremly liecn made; others, in the tiktonj, are 
Bnekingham, < loveiitry, Weston, Arundel and Pembroke; Hampden 
(very skilfully drawn), archl>i«hop Williams (very bitter), the two 
Vanes (a touch of high comedy in the midst of tragic action); iiml, 
at a mmdt later stage <if the Hmturjf, the eriicUy aiitithetksil 
lalMilIing of ijiuderdaUi, ami the vignettes in at'id of Itradshaw aw! 
flarrisoti. Extajllent, too, in the l/i/rt Is the note that Ht All»«s 
(•lermyn) Hiad that kindws« ft»r himself that he Hiought everylasly 
dkl Irfieve liim,' and the sly remark t!»t the duko of Allieinarki 
(Monck) ‘knew that bis wife wtw no wiser than she was Isirn 
to las.' There are many kuieheM of this kind in (.larcndon, whicii, 
to thts olwervimt reiwler, are hardly less attractivt; than are the 
eliilMimte portraits in wliich he tlelighted. 

The final eliaracter of Oharles I (in vol. vi of the liiHtntj/l is 
very tender, ami at the same time, probably, not far from iHsing 
just, (hi tlie othm* hand (in vol. i of the fJ/r and elsewhere), tiro 
wwtkiHWHes of (’imrlcH II are suggcMtecl wif-h coiwidenible (iM;t and 
(in a remarkabh* jiasMuge of vol. tn) the tnuiHmittwi failings of the 
Htewart family their tiuideney to follow the mlvicts of inferior 
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men, and their inability to refuse fevours to thrwo who ante! them 
—are pointed out with admirable insight, (larcndon is liswt 
tolerable when he appears as an ai»ologi«t for hiiinHelf—a taak 
which he seems incapable of performing without an excess of 
protests and an inordinate flow of unction. His defcmi! of his 
conduct in the matter of his daughter Anne's marriage is detestable 
in tone ; the history of his actual dowtjfall he could not las exj^cted 
to relate without taxing the patience of his readem 

Clarendon’s style, like every style that attracts or interest, is 
the man; and it would not he what it is without the constant 
desire to please which had animate*! him as a imunber i>f pjirlia- 
ment and a courtier, or without the cojwciousmsw of his own 
dignity and rectitude which made him stand erect through mis¬ 
fortune and obloquy. Ho sometimes conit's near true wit, and 
occasionally has a picturesque turn ; hut he very nirely rises inb* 
actual clo(pienco. For this, he lacked tins iK)w<ir of imagination in 
which he showed himself wanting in m{>re ways than one m*>r(» 
especially in his incapacity of recognising the virfjie *»r the great¬ 
ness of an advisrssiry or of appreciating the Mtamlpoiiit i>f a 
political party or a religious detnomination other than his own. 
Even in the characters of his dramatic fliahtgues (whi(;li, in detail, 
are happy enough), he could not trav<‘l lM*y«md the range of 
those who had Ikjcu born almut his own time, and who, more or 
less, thought as ho thought. But the style projHjr to nearly evi*ry ■ 
thing written by him, from his flkttyry to hl« occaslmitd traete, is 
never out of keeping with itself, always delilwrato without Niing 
dull, and dignified without being (except on fit occasions | s(dom«, 
and, more frequently than it is the c.ustom to awmine, breaking 
into a ripple of pleasantry which prevents it from grtjwing telirms, 

B ew nicmoir writers have succeeded in so steadily sustaining the 
attention of their readers tw luis Olarendon ; few historians have 
Iwn less pretentiouH or mannered tliaii he. His style is n*»t n 
literary style ii» the sense in which this, In difftirent ways, can lie 
predicated of the style of (jiihlK»n or of that of Macaulay ; if it has 
a m<^el, this luis still to be sought as with all tho prose <}f th« 
age, in Latin literature rather than our own. In his dialogue Oa 
Bdnmtim, ho^ argims in favour of the conversational (not tho 
vulp^r colloquial) practice of Ijatin in schools, whether by means 
of discourse or tho acting of plays and the like; and how such a 
training can inform tho stylo of a writer is shown by < ilarcmhm’s 
own prose, which lAtin influence helped to mould, without pro¬ 
claiming its proHonco as in tlie ease of the magnificent but oxofic 
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JiJitinisiiw i»f Milton. It lias lieen jMiintctJ out that, in Ciarendon’B 
Inter writing, tiie influence of Iuh long residence in France and 
finiiiliarity with the French tongue is very distinctly {lerceptiblc; 
and thin may }iel{> f«» acamnt for the fact that the Life, an 
well m HoiiM* of the detached Emti/n, in particularly readable. 
In any case, ('larendon was original enough, in eHsentialH, to 
form his own style; and the first gi’eat hiHtoriaU writer in 
oiir litorature is, at the Hanie time, a great writer of English 
prose. 

'Ilic memoir Hteratnre projM'r of the i urlier Stewart period is 
far bio extensive to iwlmit of more tlian a ciiixorj Murvey, though 
one or two works may Ik> aingled out uh having, by their literary 
ijuaiitieH, secured to themwdvtsrt a wider remembrance. Tlie list 
may to hemied by ti well known Hlmrfc prodnetion, of which the 
moat interesting j)ortimi carriea uh batik into Elizatothan days. 
The i/emwVa n/Htdtert Vurey, earl <»f Moniinmth, written by hitn- 
Holf, have always etytiyed a certain jaipiilarity, if only tociiUHc of the 
fteconnt they fiirniHli of (ptetiii Klissatoth h lawt momentH and of her 
HlireeHHor’H r<;eepfio» of the great news of her tleath ; the writer 
havitig h{*en an eye-wilm?H» in Iwitli ca«tw. He «Hrrivt*il into a 
thirti reign ; bnt the entire record, though brightly written, would 
not fill a hundred follti |>ag«!a Fnipmtn Hetjnlhi, or (Umirm- 
tkrm mi the late, n hJfiztthefh, Iirr TimcH amf Fr/rotiriteH, by 
Sir Robert N'aunton, are stiil more comjMtndiouH, and were, 
accordingly, reprinted with < 'nrey n Mritmirn and other workH in 
HiiceesHion. There in eotwiderable force, mid not a little malice, in 
Home of tlic diort chamcteim making up the collection of Hceretary 
Naunton, of whom Bacon Maid that hti ‘forgot nothing.' 

From the reign of Kliwaailh, though frotii ita very tost y«r, 
dat<»«, altwi, the HktrytfJuhH MHtmittfjiiuim, torrlster-at-law of the 
Inner Temple. Among the emirteiitly mistajIliiuoouH entricM in thin 
tlirro chaiiKtjH to to* one whieh ittui a Hijeeiid intercHt for Htudenla 
of ShakwiHfimf. Whether In this eomiection or generjilly, the 
ojMtning Mentenee of this eelelirateil reiawitory of aneiajotes and 
witty HiiyingH, iw well jw of extracts from «ennonH*, Hufliebntly 
ilhiMlmUw the miHeellaneoiw niituro of the writer’s interiwUi, and 
hin utiwillingnem to narrow their range. 

in the reign of (.'liarleH I, the Htmim of memoir litemturo 
fltwa e«»pioualy. FreeedeJiee may be allowed to two imbibio- 
graphical work« by men of high ijitelletitual eiiiineuce, of which 

* * 4 |*writoii i« A fttirifrtw <il liiiiigft mM&mmV 
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that of lord Herbert of Cherbui^' Iim already received 
notice*. The other, likewise, is a l«>ok md tje/wnn, but of a 
strange fantastic character, such as cannot l>e mid to Ijflong to 
lord Herbert’s monument of his own exccsllenccu. The 
M&mire of Sir Kemlm Digby, (Jentletmn o/the Priry Chttmhr.r 
to KiTiff Charles the First, are a narnitive of Uigby’s w«(»ing, 
and finally wedding, a celebrated Iwsauty, the names of fMjrwnJH 
and places being veiled under more or loss fictitious disgiiises. 
This, together with the long seutimentsil dialogues, gives an 
appearance of unreality to the lajok (which the author culls 
‘Loose Fantasies,’ and which ho states himself to have written 
in order to preserve his virtue by evoking the remembrance of his 
heroine, when Imot by the favours of cerbiin ladies in t he ‘ whuui 
of Milo’). 

The result is a production sis unresidable to modern generations 
as a Scudery romance, which, indeed, In form it very much 
resembles. To the curiosity of cimtempomries, hmvevi'r, these 
Memoirs, though they csin have circulateil in imumscript only, 
must have commeiuled themselves in more ways than one, 
Bir Kenelm Digby had in him sometliing of the genhis of llafcgh 
and something of tho impudence of Dr Dee tDigby’s celebrated 
‘sympathy powders' muke the c(»mp}iriMon pcrmiHsiblc); but he 
was also a fine gentleman, an able (!i|ti<»matiHt“ and, on occiwion. a 
successful naval commander*, in {>erson he wits of 'gigantic' pni 
portions, but, according to Clarendon, ‘marvellously gmi^eful'; luui, 
in accordance with the fiwhion of the times, he was iu» eager 
duellist. Ho was vainglorious in other reHjtecbi alw>, and 
suaded himself that Mary de’ Medici was in love with him. Digby 
was iruister of six languages and well seen in divinity— in Khtfi he 
returned to tlio church of Home of which ho had originally Iwen a 
member; and ho seems to have imssitssed genuine scientific insight 
as well as philosophising acumen. (He sat on tho <?ouni;il of the 
Koyal Bocioty when it was first iuc(»riK)rated.) His imliticAl in 
stability was more signal than that of hi« religious opinimiB; and, 
liidced, his attitude towards causes aud {Hirsons was a strange 
mixture of knight-errantry and criticism, the jmi«ion of action 
running through all. In his Metrutirs, ho is Thoagoncs fiml Veiietla 
Stenley is Htclliana. Mardontius, her other lover, is now held to 
1)6 Kir Edward Backville, I’ho narrative is eml>cd(le(l in a grimt 

* Antfy pp* 204, W, 

“ lie waft In Simiit flnring tltu of Olmrliffi aiitl lliiokiii|fiitf« in liSi, 

Keo liiu fhmmd o/o. Vtiytige iM§ ih4 MfdiUffimfunt 



from the published edition but which should not Ikj left out of 
Jiccount in estimating Digby’s strange idiosyncrasy. 

We re-enter a homelier sphere in mentioning among records 
covering the earlier, as well as the later, years of Charles I’s fateful 
reign, the Hti^formd Katieeif of Xehemiah Wallington of Ht 
Ix‘onard's, Eastcheap, Jjondon, which, indeed, go back as far as 
HW.'S, and occasionally refer to lamdi earlier dates. This worthy 
annalist, a Loialon shopkeeper without family counectious of 
a higher social order, was, at the sjime time, IwHikish in his 


tastes and a great reader of tracts, which lie constantly fjm>tcK. 
IHh chronicle is of a misctellaneous sort, noting all kinds o? unuMual 
sights and «»eeurrence«, and remarkable judgments of (iod, as, fin- 
instoncc, H|K>n those that break the Sabbath day. I'ublic eventH 
he notes in the wimo strain ; on the meeting of the Long }«u’lia- 
meut, he rewjgniseij the flow of (bid’s mercies in the judgments 
done niMin Stratford and Laud ; the troubles in Ireland are brought 
home to him by the HulferingH there of his wife’s brother Zechariah; 
and tile memoranda end with tlu*. execution of the king, <m which 
he commciits: ‘ Whatever may Iks unjust with men, < hid i« righteous 
and just In wh!it4svor he «loth.’ 

Of iiMire importance, though in some respects not very 
ditferent in spirit, is the Aittobiiiyritphu awl Carmpo/Hlfwr 
<if Sir SimtaaiH fi'l'Jirni, Hurt}, After serving as high sherift' 
of Hullblk in KUO, he in HMa entered jaulianient us memlmr 
for Siulbitry. He took the eovenant. The Antahidyruphy, 
which lieeomeH n reimrd of affiiirs iilirojid (the great Oerman 
war iu iHirticular) as well as at home, shows forth a man who Is 
liot a violoiit {sirtlsau. lie judges tho character of dames f fairly, 
without i^^ioriiig lim ‘ vices and dcviatiims,' and, in the following 
reign, wishcil for mutual cotjowwioii and rtHtouciliation Iietween 
king and imriiament, but was crpially op}M»Hed to Home iuui t<» the 
Angliamisni of I^mL lie had in him Homething of the genuine 
spirit of Puritanism, and disliked iiis own university, Oambridgis, 
iHit only liccaiiHC of the licence of life, but, also, iMHtauwj of the 





(lay. For the rest, the Aidobkxjmphjf ends in sonic ye»ix 
before he took his seat, with the {»thetic mention of the detith of 
the writer’s ‘ sweet and only ’ surviving son, ‘ wlwme delicate favour 
and bright grey eyes were deeply imprinted in our hearta’ 

In contrast to the AutobuMjruphjf of Sir Hiinonds d Kwes may 
be mentioned that of Sir Henry Sliiigsby of Hcriven, who, after 
being created a Nova Beotia Imronet in Hh'W), sat for Knarcs- 
borough in both the Bhort and Ijoiig parliaments, and in Id 11 was 
one of the fifty-nine members who voted against the bill for the 
attainder of Stratford. In 164‘i, ho apiieara to have ceased to 
attend; but his Diary, which begins in IfidK, continues to Ifilfl, 
the death of Charles I being the last public event noted In if*. 
Slingsby’s estates, though sequestered, were Ixiught in for him by 
friendly trustees; but ho had to live in privacy, and having laseii 
involved in a plot for a northern rising, underwent impriHonment 
at Hull. He was afterwards entnipficd into mixing himself up 
with Ormonde’s design, and, after Iieing tried in Ismdou, was 
beheaded on Tower hill, June KiSh. His Dkiry i« interwting as 
exhibiting the life of a country gentleman, as well as on ac.count of 
its political mcmorandii. He writes with businesslike dircctriew 
but not without feeling, and can rise to saying (»f life here and 
hereafter: ‘ Kvery man loves his Inn rather than his home.' 

. A special interest belonp to the Dmry of John lious, in¬ 
cumbent, from 1025 to 1(54.% of Hanton Downham, Bufl’olk. John 
Iteus, educated at Mmmanuel college, Cambridge, wiis, for the last 
third of his life, minister ot a village or hamlet myoiuing Hie 
parish of which his father was rector. Thus, notliing could have 
bccjii more humdrum than the course of his life; but his Ifmry, 
which seems to have lieen intended entirely for private use, pro¬ 
bably gained, rather than lost, from tluj conditions of his existence, 
hor, while paying much attention to political and rcllgioiis 
controversy, he was a lover of literature; aud thus he was led to 
preserve, from no party iMiint of view, an amount of contoiiqsimry 
satirical verse which, considering the limits of his IHary, k 
curiously large®, besides oecasionai political and other documente. 


,, * mentions with prido the (soiaiilimimts pai.i u> iiiin on ons of his wiwiwhoit hv 

the earl of Hollarul (yoL ii, p. mB). “ 

‘H« end’d liis g,wl life tlw ‘idth of Jsm.nry, IMH-B, I h%r-. hm m, mi4 

hfiu me f humana perpemi * 

^ *I hufcij thesit following* railing rimiii 

Yet kepo them for |iro«id«nt {preeodfiiifc) of tlw timiw ' {p. i0|fp 



n mm mmmm oi ms iJiimj liaM, accorciiiigijy a iavour and value 

of its own, while fonuiiig a sort of repertory of contenijwniry 
8J»,tiri(sil literature. 

Leaving aHidc, as referred to elsewhere in this volume*, the 
lajraonal records of archbishop Ijaud, aiid merely menti<»ning, 
together with the vindictive MenmirH of IfenvJl, lord Holies, 
tins modest account of his own services written by Fairfax®, 
we are constrained to pause on the Memoirs of Kdniund 
Lndlow, which, though those <»f a conteinjKjnirj', are not always 
those of an eye-witness; thus, he was in Ireland during the 
IKsriod after Worcester, in whi<!h, in his opinion, (’romwell’s 
dwgns firat clearly mainfestecl themselves. Of these dwigns, 
and of everything whi(;h ituide for the Hu{K‘ri<»rity of the niilitery 
over the civil jmwer, and of the monarehieal over the de- 
mocrati<! principle, he was a consistent wlverwiry; and the 
simple Htr<uigth of his conviciions invests his narmtive with a 
moral interest which neither the dttgmatism of some of his later 
utterances nor his ta:caaio»al lack of intelhjctnal sincerity can, in 
the long run, oljHcure. His <;ensHreH on Charh's I and on Oliver 
Oromwell nt^cesHarily gave? rist^ to a grinit deal of controvei-sy, in¬ 
cluding a Jmf Ih/i'wv of (he Hoi/ol Martyr Kiny (UmrleH I from 
the, many falm (imima/ir.itatH aapermniH in Ltaiiow'^ Memoirs, ete, 
{ihhh), and a VindmitionoJ (Hirer ('romireH from theartamHimm 
aj hkiutetuiut (JeHeraf ImHIow (UKMtt 'I'he latter of thewe tracts 
was b»HJoHrc<l by a brief ' moral ’ from the imjii of Carlyle, who 
c«jiild not, |wsrha|x<, lie exj»ecte<l to rcctignlse the fact that It is 
on tfie completenciHs with which tliey are {umiinilatcd by ‘pirtly 
wooden men ’ tl»»t the enduring Influence of grtsit currents of 
opinion ‘|>artly' depewk l4idlow'a Memdrn form one of the 
historiml documents of Knglisti republicaniMtii. 

From a literary piint of view, however, no biographitail work of 
the time cfpudH in interest the life of yet another pwlitunentary 
otlHJer, written, iti this ijwtance, by hia wifa 7%« Memain tf the 
(M<met HuteJmmm, (kmrmr of Mottinyham (JmHr. md 
Tmim, rte, etr. Written by hia Widow hiwy, daughter (f Mr A Ue.n 
ApHey, (Jore.ruor of the Town, e.fe., are instsfianible from The 14 ft 
of Mra i/uey Hutehiumn, wrdtm by heraill/^ allieit the latter is 
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only a fragment. It extends in fact over only a few ^wigeH; but 
it is an excellent piece of writing, descriptive of the authoress’s 
birth and parentage, and giving a curious picture of an overtniineri 
but self-controlled girl who, when about seven years of age, ‘ had at 
one time eight tutors in several qualities, languages, music, <lanriiig, 
writing and needlework, but her genius was quite averse from all her 
book.’ The picture of her mother has much charm, and proves 
what a woman’s kindness can do in any surroundinp—for the wife 
of the governor was ‘a mother to all the prisoners t!mt came into 
the Tower.’ The character of her Imsband which is subjoijuMl, and 
which she drew up for her children, oiMins with a nobly worded 
reference to his dying command to her ‘not to grieve at the 
common rate of desolate women,’ and purports to Im ‘a nakwl, 
undressed narrative, speaking the simple truth of him.’ But it 




written that she made another essay, whicb, however, her huslKUid’H 
descendant Julius Hutchinson suppressed in favour <tf what ho 
thought the less lalwured and more characteristic effort of the two. 
It certainly brings out with much force colonel Huttihinson’s deep 
religiosity, his perfect veracity, his piety in bis aftecti<»ft«"”Which 
seemed his most distinctive qualities to his sorrowing widow, who 
says of herself that ‘all that she is now at Inist is Ids pale shadow.’ 

The biography proper of colonel HutehinHon is a work c«>m- 
posed with great care and elalK)ration. We see hiin at ‘Peter 
House,’ where ‘he was constant at their cliajwl,’ and 'laigan to 
take notice of their stretching sniMjrstition to idolatry,’ We follow 
him to Lincoln's inn and witness bis courtship, in which he gaimsl 
the hand of a woman, at first sight terribly superior to himwjlf, 
‘after about fourteen months’ various exercise of his mind, In the 
pursuit of his love.' Then we have an iuscount of the condition of 
the kingdom iKjfore the outbreak of the civil war ii<»t very 
ori^nal, or more fair in one way than (llareiidon's is lu another, 
but of great interest as a direct apology for the f)urite»a 'fhey 
were not, as they were iMsIieved to Iw, ‘an illiterak!, momwi, 
melancholy, discontented, crazed sort of men.' ih\ the other 
hand, the moral purity of the king’s court is *w;knowledgoiL At 
the end of this disfiuisition, the writer refers her riswlers to May's 
Mistonj, on which, iruloed, it is largely base.<l. The a(!count of the 
civil conflict in Notts (one of the counties whence the g<«lly 
had to emigrate, and where the <t«wth! an<I !i(lj(»iniiig town alone 
remained in the hamls of the parliament) is full <»f interest 
Hutchinson was long in expectation of a siege, first by Newcastle 


liiiii toroiigli a tortiiaiiK <:«airi4e, wliictij lifter briiigiiig liiiii into 

relsitioiiH of (k:e{> mutual dintrust with (Jroiuwd!, finally exjKwed 
him, an one (if the ‘ rcgicide.H,’ to the vengeance of the reMtoratioii. 
Although, with the Hkilful aid of ids wife’s exertions, he escaped 
with his life and with most of his estate, he hecaiiu! HiiHjMJct in 
connection with tins so-called Yorkshire plot, un«! was finally 
brought home from prison fo his grave. His ‘munlerers,’ writes 
his nncoiiipromi.sing biographer, had confined him in Kandowii 
castle, where ‘the place had killed him.’ 

'fhe character of colonel IlutchiiiKon, an dmwn by bin widow*, 
need not Iks iwcepted cXacfly as presented by her. It was Home 
time after the outbreak of the civil war that, as he plmwcH it, he 
found ‘a clear call from the I^ord' b» toke up amw on the aide 
of his choice; and, again, he retained his seat in the lioitw of 
HommoiiK even after proceedingg to which hia wife HbitCH him to 
have obj(>(stcd. Amirding to the sauie authority, hts was a regicide 


cHioinHon, Ml pim« in nis name a •Higmil ’ amt not inopjmrtnm 
rejwntanee.' Khis may have gone rather far in asserting tha 
there w'as nothing he dm-st not ilo but sin against Hod ’; in return 
icr liigh spirit and miUmsiasm, together with her learning am 
bilify, more titan justify her huslKnid’H dying c<immemiati(»ii o 
ler ‘alMive the pitch of twdinary wtiinen,’ while lier heroic devotim 
o him, during a htng Kiiccewtion of iterilH and triiik eiitithw her li 


and iwwtK:tati<»nti aa detonniulttg conduct in tht; age of which she 
wan a rapreHentatim The dignity of her atyle does not interfere 
with its candour; on the other hand, the general sobriety of her 
nurmtive is not out of lianmtny with occaMional passageH of deep 
{KWHonal feeling ami, now and then, of emotion ahmiHt fsiKHiomite 
in its directness. 

The only royalist commander wlm played an important |»art in 
the civil war and of whom a ctmteinjKtrary biography remahiH to 
IIS was not k;HM fortimato than cokiiud Hutehtnaon in die fiMit that 
this nxiord is from the hand of his wife. Tim Li&. o/ WllliMm 
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(JamtuJuh, ditke of Ncwemtle, too, may be rep^rded as one of the 
lesser classics of English biographical literature, and contaiiiB. like 
its counterpart, a supplementary Tme. Relnthn of the Hirth, 
Breeding and Life of his faithful comi>anion iji adversity as well 
518 in pr<fflperity. It is true that many ditferent estinmtes have 
been fonned by difterent critics of the literary claims of Margaret, 
duchess of Newcastle, who, as became a htysil wife, lias left 
behind her a biogmphy of her IiuhImumI which may Ixj «lew;rilMHl 
as ample, but only a brief relation of what w'as ptirsonal tf> herself. 
Among her contemiwraries, at a season whetn the university of 
Cambridge was prostrating itself in mrjmre lR‘fore ladh their 
graces, J'epys confided to his cipher that the writer <»f this 
biography was ‘a ma<i, concciteil, ridiculous woman,’ and tiic duke 
‘an {iSH to snfl’er her to write w'hat she writes to him and of him ’— 
for her literary monument to her husbami, siiigidarly enough, was 
erected during his lifetime. On the other hand, Charles bimh 
said of the hook that ‘ no casket is rich enough, n<t casing Hufi)<d<'ntly 
<lur}ible, to li(»nour and keep such a jewel,’ an<l indidged iti other 
paradoxes of praise with regard to the lettero' of ‘that primjely 
woman, the thrice noble Margsiret Newcjwtie.' iter ‘output,’ if 
such a phrase Ikj imnnissible, amounts to thirteen volumes in 
jjrint Ixisides a great deal moni in inaiiuscript, ami what is ac¬ 
cessible to jswterity in prose or verse, and in most known Hpwies 
of either—dramatic, narrative, didactic ami, alums all, aplnu-istic-- 
reveals, with much <j[Uoer philosophy and other eccentric cleveniimi, 
not a little genuine mother-wit and occasionid felicity of gnomic 
phrase. Bhe cherished a scorn, which she did not care to com»l, 
for any fetters upon the most active {sirt of her nature, her mind; 
and, though she had what might l>e called ‘anti-anll’ragiHt' leanings, 
she coufesHcd that in all^ things, from essays in natunil philosophy 
and plays in which she igtioretl Aristotle to mere‘accoutrements 
of habits, originality wfis her foible as well as her forte. I’hus, 
while she illustmtes the force of natural talent, however thinly 
iKsaton out, and the irresistible impulse of the |H*n“, she prova« 
even more signally the value of that orderly training which she 
never underwent and openly contemned. 

But it is only the biography of her husbami and the devotion 
which it displays that have so(!ure<i her the niche which she 
occupies among the unforgotten writers of her age. The first 

' No (Idulit The ccj-i Hwitthle t.ettrn (HWi). 

* * Tlittt little wit I huvi*, it JelijjhtM me tu earihUe it out sad t» diMticm, it fthaiit.’ 

A nm/hgmph^j^ p, S 07 . 



(»f the iKirae, though Moiiek fleprivcni him of that phase of greatnesa 
In his life, as in that of his wife, there was much moral dignity, 
and in her iHjrHonality, as it shinds forth from her brief auto- 
biograjdiy, there W!W Hoinething which, if less than heroic, is more 
than inertdy attnictive. 'J'hc fortunate conformity of towtes and 
dispositions iRdween the pair, enabled them to weather bmvely 
the protnuited sb^nn ami, in the end, cheered tiie rural scditude to 
which tiu‘y were relegated by a callous H!>vereign. The rlnchewt, t<! 
alter slightly tier own words, ‘hmi lamn t>re«l to elevated tlioiights. 



Englkh Affuim from the accession of (Jharles I to the restoration, 
first piiblisheii in HWii, with a somewhat pretentious prcfatm (by 
thti earl of Anglesea). I’iiougli in these Bltnuorutlx the writer d<a» 
n<*t make aiiy apparent attempt to disguise his opitH<»nH, iwj Ixitrays 
no intention of cohuming his Htatenient of fat:ts either to writ th<»ao 
opinions or gndify any demand for liteniry dinplay. By the 
Whig writers of the earlier }mrt of the eighteenth eentnry he wm 
contrasted to his ttdvantage with Olarencion®; l«it, in |H>i»t r»f Ikct, 
there is no Iwwis of csHnimrlmm betwecai them ; for the wdmtence 
of Whitolocke’s was i«>t put together till after the 

restoration, atwi their form admitted (»f tlieir Isung extracted at 
secondhaiul from the most ordinary sources. At the same time, 
tliey are, to make delattes more <!asily unfh:rsbtod, inbiwpersed 
with w»m«} more or less vfsrlwtim reijorts of spceciies delivtired liy 
the writer, as well as witli detailml accoimts of trauHactions in 
which he was persiinally onwiged (such as tlie OxfonI i«>ace 
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aiitobiogmpliical prcxluctiona Thnw, {lie Iiuh not fiitiroh 

gone out of the compilation, and these Mfmorink retain a value 
not only for lawyers and students of constitutional history, though 
their importance aa an actual namitive of facts has prolsdily, from 
more points of view than one, Ixien greatly overrate*!. Whiteha-ke 


long account of the Inns of court ma«({He in Oetolmr 
ending with the telling plinwe; ‘These dreams iKimed and 
these iwmps vanished.’ The Memorial, of c.oiirH**, iiM-nnis** in 
interest as the times become more and more critical; fh«j arcoimt 
of the king’s trial is full of sympathy, which may *!r may mif have 
lioen ex post /(teto. Indeed, in general, Whitehaike showe*! 
throughout the civil troubles, the moderation which acmr«W 
with his training and his disiKwition; and tluK <pmiity whitili, at 
the restoration, preserved to him the.bulk *»f his fortune, is 
impressed U|M)n the character and style of his Mrnmrhk at larg*'. 

Etpially well known is Whitelockc’s Joiirnat < 1 / hin Sirrdkh 
Endimsy in the i/ears l(5r>:t uud KJ;!!. Here, the narraiivtt is 
Carrie*! on througliout in the third pors*«i, but is int«rs|K»rmMl 
with a number of conversations witli (Ixenstjenia and otluTs, 
given iji direct dialogue f<irm. 'I'ho Jmmfd is extremtdy ititeriwting 
and entertaining, aiul offers a picture at first hand <»f that «nwt 
extraordinary woman, (jiieen Uhristiiia. Khe received Whi{«*lock(t 
very politely and, according to Knglisli custom, mm his viilenthni 
on 14 February, when he presented her with a very large hwking- 
glasa Their converaation was at timw varied by the iifferlng of 
copies of Ijatin verse, which on one occasion the nml»t«*ior 
translated into indifferent English. In the coiirae of his einl»s»y, 
the (jucen’s design of giving up her crown was communiaite*i 
to Whitelocke, who witnessc*! the ceremony of her wsignntiim 
and the coronation of her succesHor (.'to May lOfi-l) an<I <lejHirte*l 
‘rejoicing’ on the following day. For his expori«!n(feH had not 
iKsen altogether agi'etsiblo, aiuI, at night time, there hwl Imhui 
occasional disturbances outside his lioustj, and shouts **f *(’{jino 
out, ye English dogs, ye king-killers, roguea' 

Whitelocke, who had tried to anticijsite Monck's fateful tiian'h 
to London by inducing Laml)ert fit attack him, dhl not attem! the 
Long parliament on its reassemhling, hut, uft*!r stuuling the great 
seal to the .Speaker, withdrew itifo th<* coiuitry, wht'w* he sur¬ 
vived for many years. His Notn upon the kint/n Writt f*»r 
choosing memlKjrs of parliament (lOfiJt), whh-h owmpitfd him for 
some three or four years, and in which HtiriptumI argtJinciite 

‘ Viil. I, p|). 58~.B1I. 
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hold a prominent place, form a most elalwrate comment on the 
Kystem of Englinh constitutional government. To an earlier date 
iKjlongH his share in the ccniference held by him and other heads 
of the law with the protc<!t(»r an<l a committee of parliament 
(April 1(557), which emled with OromweH’s declining the title of 
king. The report of this was published in 1(560 under the title 
Monarchi/ AHM.rte,(l to be. the beef, mont Ancient (imi hgaUform of 
(iorernment. Whitelocke left !)ehin«l him manuHcriptfl, still un¬ 
printed and prest'rved in the UritiKh Mnsetnii, which arc ant<»- 
biognqthical in their contents and addressed t(» his children*. 

In the period under not ice, the nnml>er was neceHsarily large of 
narratives dealing with <-ampaignH or other episodes of militory 
and naval life. Several of these are noted elst^where''*; but one of 
them may, in concluHion, find mention here, laith IjecaiiMO it 
typifies at once the military and tlui religioiw spirit of the age, 
and liecauMe the remembrance of it is evoked in one of the most 
famous «»f Kiiglish iMKiks*', 

(lolonel llolHjrt Munro’s- ZioAcrtia rtimre Mwiro —narrative 
of his Eirpeilition m'th the leorthi/ Eeofx Reejlnient efdkd M'Ke.gm 
Ee{fiment lePied in Ant/mf 1626 was publislied four ymrs after hlR 
dtath, in 16.'(7, with a dedieatitm to (lharles Lewis elector Palatine, 
* as it was through the line of his mother that Munro’s cornKwlea 
went out to war,' Tlie regiment served nmie.r (Christian IV of 
Denmark in tlie Lower Saxon w.ar, and then under (lustovus 
Adolphus, and, after hi.H ileath, under Oxenstjema and ids generala 
AfUsr the unfortunate IsittUf of Niirdlingen the regiment, iw the 
tithi-pagi! proccteds to say, was redut:ed b) a single company, 
(kdouel Munro, like the great king whom 1 m 4 servcil, wnsas pious 
u« he was brave; ami the apiHuidixes to his (xdebrated Ixxik 
eompriiMj togtdher with an ‘ Abridgment of Kxerciww, and divers 
praiilatl olwervations, for the younger Officer Ida (jonsideratlon,’ 
‘ the Houldiers meditatkms going on service.’ The narrative itmdf 
k charaetoristieally divided into sections (jailed* Dutii's discharged 
(for instence, “Tlie twenty-fourth Duty discharged of our Marcli 
to MentK, etc. and Olmervations thereon the soldier’s life lasing 
thus tr(*ated as a sort of pilgrim's progrem. 

* Brit iDliliiigritiiliy. ^ Idl'd, 

3 fit lldiivrlfi/. vdL II, wlipfv tlir* Imroiii of Hmilwiirfllae tlii 

tii iliif of ld»4 ammtim'M liy ttio rrflroliDii timi * liiwilitlniii f>llk#ri 
ciiitilPil liiit lioldirr’ii liftiiil fii»m iio|irr4iitiDfi iwtd fipiilifie; eiicI 

Afloiftittw liitiwolf, f«i yo ittfty nwi in CokiDi*! MtiiiP-'* lil« wiili llt« wisrllif 

feololi rriiiHrttt ritiwl flid in^riiiil il/ * fttii * {Qliilafiii| 

in, (ir wfw wifjtfilly, «lill ft ffttiiiiiftr mim in Biitliurliiiiilfiltiro. 
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w) nave written «r iinwrien imiffto Mmm\ mit tne 
cireunwtaiic^ of hist bcKikH will l>e dealt with later. On 10 July 
1037 he t<K>k Ihh M.l). decree at Oxford; and, in the name ywir 
(apparently at the BUja;|i;eHti(»n of nomc t»ld Oxford friendn), ho 
moved to N(»rwieh, where he paweti tlie njat of Ihh life. 'I’wo 


authoritleH, twelve—only on© «on, hMwarci Browne, hiniKelf a man 
(itf dintinetioii, and tlinto ikughtera, Hiirvived their father. Few 
dePdlH of hw life are known, thouKh we have a ndatividy lar^^tj 
ninnlMtr of lett4!rH from ami t<» him ; hut the ehii^f hio«;niphi(!al 
jKiinJii may l>e <;onvenientIy w<parah‘d from the Htory of Ihh lajoka. 
The eivil war hntke (Hit Hhortly after his marriage; Browne was 
a royalisf, and a sineere one, refiwing Hnl»w’4‘ipti<»iw fi>r {tarlia- 
iiientary piirjawes at the lH‘jj;inninK, and rejoieint? heartily in the 
r<«tomtion at tlie end. But a man of his temiwmment could 
hartlly have laaui a violent juirtisan, or an ©.xtravagant »elf' 
»i!rifh»r; and it was, |M*rhaf»H, Ineky for hint that the district 
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in which he lived was ho gencrnlly diHatfceted jw to make overt 
royalist eaterpriKc almost imixwHible; wldlc his {KTHonal 
laritj, and the reHjwet in winch he wjis held, prevent,«*d any 
Ijersecution of him for mere opinion, for the Iw'tter part of 
twenty years he seems to have practised, read, eollcefed inai 
written in the most even tenor of life; and during this time all 
his principal finished work was e.\ec»ited- From the restoration 
to his death, we hear a little more of him. His yonnger son Tom, 
after some hnsiness experience in France, entered t,h(’ royid navy, 
and distinguished himself in the Dutch war: what la'came of ititn 
later we do not know. Tn came the famous trial at Bury 
&t Fdmunds in which, Iniftu'e Sir Matthew Hale, Browm; incurred 
the indignation of certain iKjrsons by giving—not on his own 
iu(»tion but when directly apijcaled to by tlic jiidgci -fcHtimony 
as to his belief in the rciility of witchcraft, aji e,xpresHion of IwlitT 
in which ninety-nine out of every hundred of his la-st t'dm-ated 
contemporaries in England wotdd prolKibly have agrecil with him. 
At the end of that year, he was made honorary fidlow of the 
college of physicians, receiving his <nploina next year; and, iti 
the year after, 1666, he made a present of fossil'I huics to the 
Royal Society, of which, however (contrary to what iiweii t« 
steted), he wjw never a fellow, ()n ag Septiutjbcr UJ71, f 'harles 11, 
visiting Norwich, knighted him. Eleven years later, on his birtfj* 
day, 19 Octol)er 166‘i, he died and was buried iru the church of 
St Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 

Browne had thus enjoyed nearly half a century of quiet pro 
fessional life, and five and forty years of it in the mime pliice. 
He w{is well off; ho had plenty <jf Isjoks and collections round 
him, and^ ho wsw in corroH{K>ndenco with many learned men of 
tastes similar to his owr»—Evelyn being tlie chief of them so far 
as England wiis conccnied, though even Iceland wjw reached by 
his curiosity. He had read very widely ; to sjaaik disrcsjMvtfully 
of Browne's learning would lie more than a little nwh, and might 
provoke doubts as to the <!oextensivoneKH of the sfM'akcr's own 
erudition. AlK)ve all, ho hml an intense idioHyncrasy of metda! 
attitude, and a literary gift hardly surpaHwjd in its own sjHtcinl 
way. It wfw imp(»H8ihle tliat siudi a (smdiination of gift, ami cir- 
cumstfuico should not fiiul its expression. 

n»e fimt instanccj of that exprcsshui, and, in some <*yeM, the 
most considerable, IMigh ifMin, appeared in a fashion whhdj 
coukl not but provoke comment, but wliich, imriia|«, has actnnliy 
provoked it to au imm«<-ssary cx(,ent, 'I’hat Brcmne may have 



foreign tour ih highly probable; but there is not any reason to 
doubt the tewlition—supported by or founded uimi, a positive 
chronological reference of his own, which throws it back seven 
years from U54:2—that it wsih written during his residence at 
Halifax, in or about Like much of the litemture of the 

jijre—a fact which Dr Johnson somewhat sceptically ignored—it 
was copied in inaimscript again and ngjiin. 'Fliere still exist some 
half dozen of suidi copies: and one of these, gtdting into the 
hands of a prinfor, (’moke, was publishe*! in tln^ year ab(»ve 
mcfiitioned, IdtJ. A copy having fallen in the way <tf the earl 
(if Dorset was by him recomniend*‘d to Sir Kenelm Digby; and 
that remarkabh* AmadiH-Paracelsns made it the subject of (Hmrr- 
rafitniH, written in the space of considerably less than twenty-four 
hours, which came to ^ Browne’s knowledge and extmeted an 
elalsmitely courteous reply from him, {mrt explanation, l«irt 
diwivowal - at least of the thing having lufcn atdhorised. He then 
took it into his owm hands and, in issued ‘a true and full 

coppy of that which was most imperfectly and Burreptitiously 
printed laifow^.’ 

If J»»hnson was iniduly suspicions of this tnmsiuiiion, Browne’s 
exeaslfotit edibir, Simon Wilkln—it is rare hick for any man to 
have two such editors as Wilkin and {Ireenhil! -has Ikjch justly 
thought to hav<* laicn unm'ccssanly indignant at the suspicion. 
Very likely Browne did not iustigate the puWication; it is eciually 
likely that he was not wholly sorry for it. 'fhe Ixiok, not un¬ 
assisted by the discussion with Digby, lajcame isipular; and, l»eing 
translated tagain, it would seem, without Br(»wu«’s direct privity) 
into liiitin by John Merryweather in H144, it achieved a witiiienteJ 
reptttfttioii extritmely uncommon in those (toys in the c«i® of tlie 
work of an Knglish author, <Jny Patiii's notice, with the curioiis 
iMit not Inappropriate d<»criptlon of Browne as ««• mMmmdiqm 
agrfyihh m is one of the conimonplaces of the Hubj«s:t. 

The iKHik’s combination of theology and physies exaidly suited the 
\mni of tins time, and, though its great litenu 7 (‘.xcelleuce could 


only lie iKWceived by readew of tlie original, and those not the flimt- 
conntrs, the peculiarity (tf the mental attitude was of wider Hp{a‘aL 
In Isifh reHp(!etH, some H|a*cial notice must 1 k( taketi of it. 

'Hie original itause of the book, at least t.lu‘ ostensible eauw!, is, 
of courKP, clear enough ; a defence of himwdf, if not, also, of his 
brethren, from the ancient impiibithm of IrreUgion which (fhaiicer 
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already have been glanced at complicated the conditionH. On the 
one hand, there was the still raging battle of sects and churches— 
as obstinate and as confused as the famous conflict in Hiwnser, 
where the knights are constontly changing their allies and their 
enemies; on the other, there was the stoafly rise of what was not 
yet called materialism or anti-supernaturaiism. Browne took in 
all these things and, of course, was (as he could not but have 
anticipated) claimed as a partiain, or denouticed as ati enemy, by 
the most opposite parties. Nor has there ever yet lieen rea(;hed 
any distinct or complete agreement as to his iKJsition, of which we 
shall ourselves, perhaps, Ixs able to take a clearer view when we 
consider his Vidgar Errors. In reading lidUjio, a man need not 
have been—need not even be—an al»solnte fool if he is somewhat 
irresolute between Browne’s apparently inconsistent declaniiti<His, 
or, rather, l)etween his positive declarations on the one hand, and 
the qualifications—still more the atmosphere aiul Ismkgroimd 
thought—by which they are acciompanicd, surrounded lusl thrown 
into relief, lie proclaims, almost ostentatiously, Isdief in some 
literal interpretations of the Bible, and in some general ae{a*ptanc(JH 
of the supernatural which, even at his time, went not uncommonly 
questioned by the knowing. Yet, it» some cases, oven of these, 
he hints ‘new and not authentic interpretations’ (such as those to 
which, ho says, a Jesuit once objected), and his whole attilinht and 
atmosphere are those, rather, of a man arguing for his own right 
to Ixtlieve if ho lists, than of an Athanasiau iMwItivenesa Against 
such a man, it is sure to l>e a cjwe of Him nwvf,t Enphmdm, Ulim 
Gemmnm pemmmre bdlum Kasteni dopnntism will doubt the 
logician and wostenj scepticism will contemn the believer. 

‘J’he success, however, of tlie expression of this attitude can 
hardly' bo liiddcu from anyone who has the slighttjst apprtsdaiion 
of the Injauties of Mnglish prose, unless that appreciation fst m 
one-sided as it is slight. (Coleridge, who was nevertheless a 
warm, and might have been cxjs'ekKl to 1 h) a fhorough going, 
a(lmiror of Browne, does, indeed, jmeusc hitu of iHung a corrupter 
of the language. But the ptwsage in whieh the accuwition (tcciirs 
is a mass of anachronisms; it wjih evidently written in umt of the 
well known Ooleridgean fits of ‘fun,' as lamb (■all«*d tfieui, that i« 
to say, of (»ne.Hidcd erotehet; and the corruption alleged is that 
(d a purely fanciful standard of KlizalMdJian Kiiglish whieh apiK'aw 
to have iMicii bleialed for himmdf by the t:ritie out of two such 
isolated, anything hut contemporary, and singularly differeiit, 
exemplars as Latimer and llook(?r. 
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in tile lower Hi>}»eetri of Ktyle may, jnfle<!(i, be called a corruption, 
if anyone chooHeH. and an audacionH, but often real, improvement, 
at the pleaaitre cif any<»ne elwe. In that lower aspect, it is the 
adoption, m, if need lx*, the manufacture, of I^ilJn or, HonictimeH, 
(Ireek conijKnimlH with KiikHhIi terminations, itj fuller imlHlgence 
than any (dher known <-.'we nuftplies, except that of his con- 
temiK>mry, nameHjike and fellow in kniu:ht-hood Sir rhomaH 
I’njuhart. These manufactured words ap|M‘ar to anii(»y wane 
jR-opIe very mimh ; bnt then- are few <»f them which, with a 
momeni’H thought, will ^ve mindj troiibb; to any deeeiitiy edu¬ 
cated iwmon, while, for othem fas Sir ThomaH iniftht even have 
Hjiid, though he rarely reached the tiiiip m<»de«tK lie did not write- 


w I.UH ia»oK m uta, very ciefir. iuh mier reicrcnecH lo u, arc rattier 
Hlijihting, and yet not quite in the way eitluT of mock humility, or 
of tfiat iiHumcrly deprecation which was not the worst iwunt ol 
old faHhioned courtcHy. He may have Im'cu a>iui»yed by the com- 
inentH and controverHicK ujsui it; <*r he may have rejasnted of a 
certein youthful CKolmm which ccrbiinly doiw chimmteriws it, and 
of unKuavded coufe.sHionH to the vukar m that of hla dwlifce 
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of the word ‘ proteatant,’ of hin fits of OrigeitiHiii awi <»f iadiof in 
prayers for the dead and so forth. At any rate, his next and largest 
work (1646) is of a much less esoteric character. Its (Jreek and 
English titles Pmwlodmm Epuhmkn and (for siiort) Vultjar 
Errors are not, as has Iwen Hometimes erroneouHly thongid, 
translations of esich other. ‘ Pseud(Klo.xy ’ is (»p{K»Mt*d, in the 
abstract, to ‘orthodoxy’; but the treatise, after a few eiuiplers 
on the general sulyect, <livagates, with most oi)vioHH gusto, inti* 
an enormous collection of particular examples which Browne 
subjects to treatment with the mild but potmit a<nd of his {Msmliar 
scepticism. 

Perhaps, though it is less attractive t(» ptjrely mmlern BwB'h of 
the most diverse kinds than the Hinaller w«>rkH, an appreciation 
of Pseudodomia is the real tfjuclmtone of ap[»rt!<uation of Browne 
generally. It is not unnatural that, to the me^<^ man <»f Hci(*nce w 
the mere modernist of any kind, it should Kt‘cm a sewap heap of 
out-of-date olwervatioiw, and its criticism hardly nuu’c valnnldc 
than its credulity. But it is surpriHing that even VValfcr Paf 4 ^r 
should have complained of Browne’s having ‘net t rue Mcnse of natnrHl 
law,’as Bacon had, of his having Jichieva:<i ‘ no raal logic of fallacies.’ 
If recrimination wer<! argument, or if argument of any kind on the 
subject were in phme here.oim might ndort that Bacim's true mm's 
of natural law did not {wevent him from laniig as much of an 
anti-Copemican as Bixtwne was, attd that a»i «,!lalM>ratc exjswiirj' of 
fallacies, nearly always on strict h*gi<al principles, is no ImiI 
preparation for that ‘ real logic ’ of them which «n prolsddy only 
be achieved when the hwt human Iwing Inw luddavcil his last 
oxarnple of fallacy itself. 

The fswjt is that Browne's (dwious and, indeed, aInMwt <«tisnta- 
tiouH <lesultoriue8H, and the subtle ‘two-sidednesH’ of his sccpticiHin, 
have led too many rmalern critics into the opimsito and complc 
mentary error to that of some of his cotdcmjmrarim These Iiitler 
were suspicious of him, or indignant with him, Iwcanmi he doubted 
or denied some things; the former are conl,(miptuoiisIy, or, at lensf, 
comi«iHHionately, surprised, boemuse he admits or, at least, does not 
(luestion other thinga But It may Ihj very seriously questioned 
whether his attitude, when the (amditlons of his time and his opjMjr- 
tunities are duly weighed, <loeH not Ixscome a far more wawcambb 
than that of either set of censoiu Browne hml imwtered tins finT - 
which the Alexander Eosses* and oven the Kenclm Digliys hinl, 

^ llilfcIlir'H fmmnw coiiplut itioal ttiu iimt tiiwl tvaci Ai«ari«i#r 

lltiw over/ Iliad, mumrkB in idtiinwi imd ii«lkw «l IIkwiiii, liitii 
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not mastered—that, where a fact or an opinion previously adopter! 
by a Hufficiently eommuim seusm in open to trial by exi»eriment, 
and experiment does not prove or justify it, yon should give it up. 
But he had also mastered tlie fact—which some, at least, rjf his 
modem critics have not mastered—that, where such a ftu!t or an 
opinion is not oi>en to experiment, or where experiment has, as 
yet, l)een insufficiently applied, you are at lilxjrty not to give it 
up, and to doubt the wisrhun of those who do. 

'I’here is no space here to hdlow out this consideration; and, 
if there were, it might 1 h‘ improjx'*’ to do so. It is enough bi say 
that from lirlujia Mrdui U) (JhriHf.ifui, Montln, though the 
disHt)Ivent principle may ajJiHjar upptirmost in the one, and the 
(ioiwervative principle in the other, this double s<a*pti(;iHm is the 
hinge and centre of Bniwne’s thought; that, natnmlly enough, 
it is as rlisagreeable or unintelligible to thrwo who hold certain 
kinds of uiodern view, Jrfi it was to others of an opjMwite, temi»er 
in his own times; and that, iHjrhafw, there is rorun for not entirely 
unintelligent or nninstructer! folk who d«H>so to do ho to hold it, 
with the aryustments with which Browne would cerbainly have 
hchl it, today. Atid it may further la) deemed ti> have Home real 
connection with the aHtmiwhing fihiamHmm, the mixture of shaded 
sunlight and half illuminated gloom which makes the charm of his 
Htyk) and habit of expr««l<m; while its ttonnection with the singular 
charity and eepnty of his temjK;r and judgnmnt is <juitc immis- 
bikable. 

For the adinitt«‘d dcHnltoriness, no apology Hcems to la; recpiircil, 
Iwicause the obJccti«fn, and the want of «»bjectioiii, to it are equally 
matters of individual taste. And a tolerably brisk student, under- 
taking the task as a matter of poHtgnwhiate stiidy, could classify 
Briwne'i matoriiils prettily in any one of half a doxoii dltferent 
wayB, and make it almost a jHittern monojpnph. But Browne did 
not choewe mlopt this mothml He simply t<MJk“^«nnetimes in 
m<»re or lew apjairent or real cimncctiori, sometimes at haphaaird - 
examples of jwendo-orthwloxy (as he might, perhaps, iatve t)ven 
lietter entitled the treatise) ami Huinuitte<! them <ht! iuicrosco{«! 

ft mirt «if gi'iieffil iflift Umm iin t% |mU«nt Imnee nr iilmturm Fir, ll« 

litiwiiwr, iBftiiiiig id lilt klitil; litil ati wild, willi i/rial liiirtiiitg ftiifi iif»l 

iiiiiftli |Hit both El till) «f ft iifily. m I»# 

myi liifttirlf, ftir * whioli umy niftiid witli Hit i»f IHviiillj tmi 

Jffliii Ikihimum, id Horwitli, tili»rti iiii4 mi Itn 

ftf llrimri#! Ut wlitfiii lit ifi wry mm a iiititli tiiMft IIl« 

filiklly ttiiiiiitw Imdiiiitil litiiiiirrtni, I Hit iMiiiitii pf wil itisy 1^? nalti^rwi fr«t» liii 
rtiiif*rk «» : Hmrfmrum^ qimd prr Jm*um rim nil rkmm 
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or aqua forth of hw method—applyiiiK thov esiKnimeiit, »»«in tlse 
case of the kingfisher and its snpfMwed virtue as a vane: now 
investigation of historical or other i)r(«)f or disjn-oof; now con¬ 
siderations of protohility, anah)gy, tiecency and the lik«‘. ilis 
command of these different lines of evidence is rcmarkalth': he 
scarcely ever confuses them, or the degree of lani^iinty whicli flu^y 
may be supimsed to import; but the inmujnHc mngc of his snhiert - 
natural and other history of almost every conceivable kimi except 
pure literature, upon which, strangely ciningh *, lie nc*ver louelms - 
and the o[)en flouting of any attempt at eonsecniivem 
afford some excuse for the failure, in some chmcs, of eritics to 
recogiiise this. 

On the other hand, in no lM»ok has he l«’en ho parsiinoniouH 
of that nectar of his style which iiKMleni reader.H have been wont 
to take as the solaciJ of Ids supposiHl sins of <lehnlt*irineHH,»;redtility 
and unscientific conduct generally; anddn mme is that humour, 
which some have strangely ignored or refnwd t«i recoginse, Miibfli'r 
and less obtrusivi!, though it. is tolerably jaTVsnling. 'It is delivered 
with aimit mid/rntuf Ijy many,’ he siiys of tlie st.tiry of pope Joan. 
Oppian, he inforins us, 

alitttinff the annmd mutation of «•*(«« in thi* inyiuma, ttw sIiikIc ht% of (li*. 
rhuuK’oroH, the anfiiMUhy iM'twpcii two dnmw, of n lamtuuti! a wo!f’« wkiu, the 
ittformity of cuiw, tlio vruatioii ul' tJontiiures, (lie co|mlj*tiou of the ititin iw 
awl thfl vipor, with soiim fow othoPH, ho m«y Is* rcml with {rnoit ilclijrtit nini 
profit. 

The quinteiwential dryuew of that ‘with houio few otl»erw* Iwtwecn 
the list of aimtomeuts and the ctimineiiilatitHt mn only t*«t3t|w 
a palate predcstineti not to ttwto it. And it i» a|«aliy diflicnlt tf» 
understsind the missing of the hunmwr in the fiuiious prefatory 
(Icclanition—that, ‘if elegjiucy still proceodeth... we shall, within 
few years, be fain tt» learn I^sttin to niiderstand Knglish ’ by a man 
who, btifore he had finislusl, was b> olwervt^ lutw Homejthing ’hand' 
somely sets forth the eflicacy of asHutdaetion.' 

For twelve years-—yeaw of the utmost trouble and turmoil to 
England but, apjvarently, unhistorical with hin» Browne publislted 
nothing; but, ii» IdSB, when his {Kihtical rtsleiuption wiw drawing 
nigh, ho was moved to two wontlerful deliveraweiM which way have 
occupied him for a longer or shorter time, Imt which certainly 
contain the quintowence botlii of his thonglifc ami of his oxprmsion. 

‘ Yet liis puKiiy literary know!ii(tg« wuh w-rteinly mi Mimtl; w»il to ).», iw-rljujie, |to 
<tn!y great EMgIinlmmn of ktteia of lii* Uay, Mtlum, who al«»w» familiarity wiU» 
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18 a«Kigiied for it 8 Hingiilar companion T/ie Gankn of Cyrtm — 
a (liscuBHion of the ubi(]uity and virtuen of the (juincuncial 
arrangement (:•:). Both, iiowever, are, in effect—thougli the firat 
not ({uite ho luucti as tlie second—occasionH, if notoccaHions merely, 
for the outpouring of tlieir autlior’s remarkable learning, of hie 
Htrange tputdist retleetion on the mystericH of the univei'He, of his 
profoumi though unobtrUHive melancholy, <jf the intensely {K)etical 
feeling which denied itself i«>eti<-al expression' and, ul«>ve all, 
of his imiciue and .splendid style. They were the last things that 
he himsell publishcfi—uniting them, a year after their faxtapfsear- 
ance, to i^ntua/miaxht in its third edition, an<l IMiyh in its fifth 
authoriHed form. 'I'he folio <»f itjoh may, in a sense, Iks called hw 
Worka, 80 far as he published these himself, /I LfifU-r m a Fnrml, 
VhriMuiH Morals and tlie various MiscrUaHtn iHsing, in some 


But their author, whatever |>ahw he hml taken with them, could 
hardly have iniMle any—even the fragment. «m Drenim -into a thing 
more naignificent than Vru. BurlaL Its companion, like the {swt- 
humouH pieces, has souKdimeH iMam rather harshly judged. Kvery- 
ixMly of comiMjtmice admita the splendour of the pen*ration ‘Hiit 
the quincunx of heaven runs low,' with its Hign-manual or hall¬ 
mark ol Browiiism in the oimervation ‘ To keep <tur eyes o|i«ai 
longer were but, to ju;t our AntiisidcH'*.’ But the whole of the 
filth or last chapter ksuls us t4> this tit a fashioii which h«« not 

..f.» • » * - . 


liriiWfii? liftM li'ft litllii itlid tifiii litllt* oi ifii‘*ril. Tlif ipi wwll 

hrMi liipwii, hi thi* hymn in /IWif/m », f| *»i* wlikh mulh Ui nil ri» 

htlrr iwid ittiiy 1*11(^11 Iti ii f«w Ihi^ nimiliir fif Fliilii 

wliwli Imtwvm llii» twti. All it in wmth w^m Wi 

liiittiiili, tttiili « byrli, lijiwtiii, 

flttitii fi^w U 4 tm Ilian ihig nf i|ip triiili uf Hir liwiiy 

ilifil llii tiipmt i/f ' wii ‘ * iml tw kiigiititr fell' 

M, k VII, 1:11. I. Ill 






u}K)n with the strangest and reiuotcHt harmoukw. 'I’hiH is !»'>t 
merely derived from tlie contrast of death and life—it is the result 
of a sort of double or triple consideration of the shortness of 
individual life, the length of time as contrasted with this and the 
sljortness, again, of time, as a whole, contrastol with eti'mity. 
Now, one of these sides of the thought is upiterniost; now, another; 
now, two, or all three, are kept in ovidemie together, with tins most 
rapid shifting, while the changes illumine or are illnmined by the 
phantasmagoria of Browne’s imaginative learning, 'fhe purely 
historical part is much shorter than the corresjKHiding jKJftion »*!’ 
The Oankn of Oj/rm; and it seems relatively shorUir still Imeause 
of tho more human interest of the sulyect, and the comparative, 
if not entire, almence of merely trivial scientifK! detail. But the 
really important point is tho coimtiuit illumination just referred 
to—tho almost continuous series of imaginative eJcpUmtniH where 




The greatest triumph of this pyrotetdmical* explositm is, of coiiwf, 
tho famous ‘Nowsince these doatl Imhioh' at the Ijogiiiiiing of the 
fifth and (for in both these tractates Browne kept Uf his «M;re»l 
number five) last chapter, where the display esuitinuos unbroken 
to the very coijclusiou, the longest piece, porhajw, of alwolutely 
sublime rhetoric to be found in the prase literature of the wttrhi 
But the tone has been only a HttUt lowt'.r througlKuit the treatiwi; 
the very first lines ‘When the funeral pyre wjis «nit and the lust 
valediction over’ set a rhythm which is never too metrical and yet 
always cadenced beyond ordinary prose; and the imagination of 
tho reader is consbmtly invtei t.o inaindescenee corres|H>n(ling 
to that of the writer, in such phrases, prodigally scattered over 
every iMigo, and in almost every |«iragraph, sw ‘Wliat virtue yet 

^ k no roftHtm why iwy c«iiiioti4tk>ii of itriilhhfility or Irivistily Hlirnil I Im 
Aiteoliiid to this word. Humnmt iightiiiiiK iwni tlwi Anrttm lloroalii* aro *«il| pfftf 
twliwitsB m th« grwit find tint of tlirwi ttpiiiwt ft thul nkf liim iff 

rhidwlc on a iiniallftr* 
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slecis ill this terra damnata and aged cindere’ and ‘his soul was 
viewing the large stations of the dead,’ which occur within a dozen 
lines of each other. 

There are few provocatives to a similar enthusiasm in the jiost- 
humouH miscellanies, with the exception above noted; and it would 
lie imreasonable to complain of their alwence, seeing that these 
miscellanies are somewhat unceremoniouHly ‘gnawed,’ if not 
‘knaved,’ out of the author’s unguarded ‘remains’ in commoni>lace- 
bo(»ks, scientific memoranda and Ihe like. But the two major 
ponthuma are. in a ditfereiit position. They have a (uirious 
inferconncction—for certain passages occur in both, and it is 
impoHsibk: t«> ssiy whether, if Browne had ever finally deciihsl on 
publishing either, lie might not have issued the two as one. 
Actually, .1 Letter ft> a Friend latgins by a description—curiously 
blended lietwcen medical m>mfrm<t and human symiiathy—of 
(apparently) a chhc of rapid consumption; which description 
imMHOM into remarks on the lijing iiihii'h thonghta and ho fortli, 
while thcHe, in their turn, fray out into geiieml moral reflections 
anti precepts; the whole Inung almost more deeply stift'tised 
than any other pitice with Browne’s intense, though cjuiet, melan¬ 
choly. 

Of such reflectioiiH and precjeptH, (Jhrhtiim Mtmik ih entirely 
eom|H)sed; and these ingredients, no doubt, have accoimted for a 
recent temlcncy to depreciate them, tin; later nineteenth and 
earlier twentieth eenturies lieing, aw is well known, in no msed 
of religions and ethical instruction. But readers who are not 
merely of, or for, their own age, may, lasrhaps, still fiml profit and 
pleasun' in the tri'Etise. Its most remarkable ithantctoristic, from 
the strictly literary {siint of view, is an c-xaggemtion of Browne's 
imbit of Imtinisiiig (‘llisui a rnrrkh in thia world deiwiuls a long 
csmirse in the next'; ‘Trust not too much unto suggwtioiis from 
the rmiinmeMied anaulate’), while there iH a certain deficiency of 
his finer cadences and more itannonioiis rhetoric, Ytd, these 
last traits ap|)car not unfrequently in such splendiil phniscH as 
* Attiuaint tliyself with the Ohonigium of the Htars,’' Bchohi thyself 
by inward opticks and the OryHtjdliue of thy Soul.' And, if a more 
ungenerous interpretation may assign twdh exaggeration and 
<leficien{!y to failing jKiwers, it is no irrational charity to prefer 
the hy|K>tlntMiH of a simple want of revision and ‘making up' 
At any rate, the tractate Is no unworthy evensong t<i a day's work 
of hardly surimwt'fi ipiality. 

A few worils may, {sThajw, ls> mided aliout his letters. It 

m .a 
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should surely not surprise anyone, though it has actually seemed 
to surprise some of the very elect, that the style of these is in the 
greatest apparent contrast to that of the printed worka Almut 
Browne, there was no pose whatever. When he appeared in public, 
he showed respect to himseli; and to the public at the same time, 
by assuming the garments of ceremony. He did not ‘talk book’ to 
his children and his frienda His letters to his son Tom, of whoso 
actual end, as has been said, we do not know anything, though it 
was certainly premature, are delightfully ejisy, full of matter, not in 
any way derogating from the fatherly character, but, while main¬ 
taining this, still the letters of friend to friend. To Edward, they 
are the same, with an additional touch of tlio colleague—the 
fellow-experimenter and student. With his learned iiccjuaintances 
he is a little more formal, though not much, aiid, naturally, less 
playful. But, throughout, he slums how entirely cfiual he was t<» 
either function of prose comjK)sition; and that, if ho had lived in 
the next genemtion and had Inicu disposed rather to adojjt the 
‘middle,’ than the sublime, style of that composition, he could have 
been little less skilful at it than Addison or Hteelc. It is fortunate 
that ho did not so live for, as it is, we have Ixith them an<l him. 
But the correspondeiuc is a special warning not to limit our 
classifications loo rashly; and, especially, not to think that a great 
bender of the 1 m)w must always bend it. 

Tliomas Fuller, a curious contemporary, complement and 
contraat to Browne, was bom three years later, in 10()«, at the 
village of Aldwiukle, afterwards the birthplace of Dryden, but 
in its other parish, St Peter’s, of which his fiither, also a Thomas, 
was rector. The mother was Judith Davonant, sister of a divine, 
who, becoming {iresident of (Queens’ college, (Jambridgo, and bishop 
of Halisbury, exorcised imporbint influence over his nephew’s 
career. But, when Fuller, after attendance at a local school, went 
to Queens’ on 29 June 1«21 at the age of thirfeeu, his uncle had 
already been promoted to Halisbury; and, though the nejduiw 
went through the regular course, becoming B,A. in 1624/6 and 
M.A. in 1626, he wi»s, despite Davenant’s recommendations, 
disappointed of a fellowship there, as well as later at Hi<lney 
Hussex, which college he hfwl also entered. He took orders, 
however, and obtained the curacy of Ht Bene’t’s, whore he buried 
Holwon, Milton’s carrier. His first publication consisted of some 
inferior verso entitled Davids Mektom Mn I6.'l I; in the ssimo yojir, 
his uncle gave him the prebend of Netherbury in the diocese of 
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Salisbury, following it, two years later, with the living of 
Broadwindsor in that of Bristol. Between the two appointments, 
in 1632, Fuller's father died; but he was alreiuly provided for, 
and had begun the process of making friends with persons of 
quality which afterwards stood him in good stead. In he 

took the degree of and, lajfore he married. Up to this 
time, he Hcems to have l>eeii—!w, indeed, would have }>een usual 
enough—chiefly or frequently absent from his prel>end and his 
rectory, for he sjHiaks of himself, later, as Iwing ‘seventeen years 
(apparently 1021 —OHjresident in('ainhridge.' But Fuller’s langiiage 
is so much subdued to HjKJcia! antithetic atid other that it 

does not do to hike it too literally. Indeed, the context steting 
that his Hcventecm wetsks in Oxford cost him more than these 
seventeen years at the «>fher tmiverKity sltows, almost certainly, 
that he is sjaaiking figuratively-—of his prosjmrity during the one 
periofl, and of the loss of his iMmefices fiuring, or about, the 
other. 

However this may las, the quiet j«irt of his life was over, or 
nearly so, by In IfMo, the year after he had publishc^l his 

first important Isiok, The Htdtf War, lie laMraine a niemlicr of 
convocation and, though alreiwly taking the moiicrate line for 
which he was afterwards fanimw, Im signed the much contoited 
ainons of that year; and, if the House of Uommons could have 
had its way, would have Ihsui fined £200. In Hi tl, a son was born 
to him, but his wife died; and in this year he published The fMy 
awl Profane, Htate. When the stniggks imtually broke out, lie 
further illustrated that rather willowy jsdicy of his by voiimtarily 
abandoning—-thoiigb, of course, not formally rcsigning—his pre* 
fennents In the west; he went, at first, not to the Hiyalist 
camp but to Ismdon, where, for some time, he was preacher at 
the Savoy. However, he could not stj»,y there, ami retired to 
Oxfonl (lincolii college) and then to Hopton’s army, whore he 
became chaplain, anti, fixing himwdf for a time in Kxtitor, wiw 
also titular of the same office to the Iwiby princesM Himrietbi—the 
ill-fated ‘Madame’ of the next gtMieration. <towt ThtH^htM in liwl 
Timm was publisiied hero (11145). When Kxeter had to surrender, 
he went once more to Ismtlon; anti the protection of tllver* 
isiwerful friends who were meinlwra of the other jsirty, or hiul 
made their jieace with it, not only «ived him frtuu iimhwtatlon, 
but enabled him, witli certain brtiaks and dlfliculties, to amtiniie 
his ministration. In 1(151, he marrietl Mary Ifciper, dauj^iter of 
viscount Baltinglas. Ho wrote, as well m preached, birfly during 
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this time; but was rather harassed by members of his own i>arty, 
such as South and Heylyn, who disliked his moderation, objected 
to his fantastic style and made some fun of him personally. He 
seems, however, to have been reconciled to Ileylyn, if not to the 
far greater and more formidable South. 

The restoration (which he had advocated by a pamphlet for 
‘a free parliament’) seemed likely to do him much good. He 
proceeded D.D. by king’s letters; he recovered his prebend and 
his rectory, in which latter, however, he characteristically left 
the intruder as curate; and he was made chaplain extraordinary 
to the king. But he caught a fever, died of it at his lodgings 
in Covent Garden on 16 August 1661 and was buried at Cranford. 
His great collection The Worthies of England was posthumously 
published. 

Nothing that has been said alwut Fuller’s moderation must 
bo construed into a charge against hii'n of truckling or time¬ 
serving. It is true that, if not exactly (what some have called him) 
a puritan, he was probably more definitely anti-Koman than wjis 
usual on the cavalier side. But he not only saw active service 
in the non-combatont way at Basing, at Oxford with Hopton and 
at Exeter; his London residence in 1643 gave opportunity for 
hardly less active exercise in the royalist (tause, for several of Ins 
senaons at the Savoy were strong, and, in the circumstances, not 
very safe, advocacies of that cause, and of the iiwlissolubly allied 
cause of prelacy. He publicly and, for him, pretty sharply rebuked 
Milton's anonymous tractate Of Refonimtion...m Engkvnd\ w»w 
in his turn sharply taken to task by a Yorkshire puritan divine, 
John Saltmarsh; and was actually stopped (i«. arrested) for a 
time by the Commons’ orders, when proceeding to Oxford with 
a safe conduct from the Lords. And his later Appeal of Injured 
hinocew'e; when ileylyn had attiickcd his (Jhureh Ilistori/, though 
much too long and ham{>erod by its schohistic arrangement of 
regularly scheduled objection and reply, is an efie<;tive vindication 
of his general position K As a man, he seems to have been imrfectly 
honest and sincere; a Iwitter Christian than inost men on either 
side; not <iuito destitute, iKsrhaps, of a certain innocent vanity 
and busybodiuess; but without a drop of bad blood in his 

^ It prhaps, not (|uite m i&otiv© ai &n wjtual Mmm of tlwi bciok; lie was, as 
will be pointed out again, an early user of * tbo dooument* in bistory, but bis wandering 
bte and bis habit of Hubordlnating everything to sallies of wit made him rather an 
innnourate one. Htill, the ooneluding letter fcti ileylyn (whieli was taken la a 
highly ereditabk to its recipient) m a model of eourtniy, dignity and good ftdiiig. 
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composition. It is, however, aa a man of letters that we are 
here principally concenie<l with him. 

His verse is (piite negligible and, fortunately, there is little 
of it; of the very large an<l never yet collectively e<lite(l Iwdy of 
his prose, cerbiin features are pretty generally known. They have 
been chameterised concisely (but with something of that want of 
accuracy and adequacy combined which concisenesH often cArricH 
with it) in Coleridge’s famous dictiun that ‘wit was the stutf and 
substance of Fuller's intellect.' Hairsplitting criticism may ask 
whether wit is not rather a fonn, a habit, a iH-iit of the intellect, 
than, in any case, its Htutf and sulwtance. But, undoubtedly, in the 
wide and contemporary, as well as in the more imshtni and narrow 
sense, ‘wit’ is the most prominent chanmteristic of Fuller’s writing. 
Although it was ai)parently tlu* subject of an acrid rebuke from South 
as a feature of our nuthor’s sermons, it cannot, since the collected 
presontetion of tluw by Hatley and Axott, l«t said to Ite sjiecially 
prevalent there. Indeed, he Keems to have Ihhus eoimcious of his 
foible smd b» hsivts tricfl to avoid giving way to it in the puljtit 
But, in all his <tther work, from The llaltj War (KKID) bt the 
IKtsthumous WinihieH nf KiHjftimi, even in definitely ‘tlivine’ 
examples liktt <totp(l Tlunqfhtti hi ifiiif Timm »uid its stspiels, he 
either does not make tiny ttt tempt al resistance or fails ttntirely 
to resist. Ht Monica’s mtiid is ‘ her parttter in jsstting’; in the i'Mm 
of another (crippled) raint ‘Hod, w!m detiiifd her legs, gave her 
wings,’ Ihese things please, some <4* us well enough; but, in tintes 
when there is a stniitliMted ludion of <iignity tind deeen<;y, or when 
(neither of these lating specitdly attended to) tins senst' of hunujiir 
is steriliswl and s|>e<uHlised, tlmy have k-eii, and are, hnikwl tm 
with little favour, 

It is saitl, though stabunents of the kind are very difficult to 
check or control, that The Htdy (ind i*rqfmie, Imw Imjcu 

Fuller’s most |>opular work. If it Iw Si>, |«»|Hilar taste has not gone 
far wnmg in this instanee. The lK»ok does not, imlee<l, pve i«> 
much room sw otliers for the ttxIillHfion of oiu^ vtTy creditaljle 
quaiity wlihh was by no means conmion in Fuller’s time attention 
t<» documeiitH and appreiuation of their eotuparative value. Fart 
of tiic eausts of Heylyn’s attack on The (Ihureh Hktnry (I0r»tl) 
is BupiMisod to Im 8 Fuller's <dmervation that ‘no IfkUmm liath 
avouche<r a certain anecdote of Iftsnry VI, though laith Hrlau 
Twyne and Ileyiyn himself liatl given it. Fuller was by no inewu* 
jncaisiblo of miscitlef; but it is im>re tiutn prolsdihs that, by 'hla- 
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and Heylyn did not stand in that relation to the times of 
Henry VI. The fact, of course, is that, to the present day, both 
in history and literature, it is the most difficult thing in the world 
to get people to attend to this simple distinction of evidence. 
Puller, with slips and errors, no doubt, did try to attend to it, 
especially in his Church History and the Worthies, but, everywhere, 
more or less. It is, however, not a popular attempt; and, though he 
did not fail to make it to some extent in The Holy and Profmie 
State itself, as well as in The Holy War earlier and in the 
biographies he contributed to Ahd Redivivus, those three works 
gave scope for a far more popular talent, and one in which he was 
to take and give one of his own Tisgah Sights’ of a yet unexploited 
and almost unexplored province of English literature. In alH, 
but in The Holy and Profam State especially, the narrative 
faculty is specially in evidence. This curious book is a sort of 
blond of the abstract ‘character’ popular at the time, and of 
examples which are practically short stories with r(ial heroes and 
heroines, Monica or Joan of Naples, Andronicus Conmenus or Drake. 
Andnmims was actually piiblishc<l separately; and one can see 
that Fuller’s fingers unwittingly itched (m (liblmn’s did afterwards) 
to make the not yet bom historical novel out of it. Even in the 
enormous miscellauies oi- collectanea of the Chiirch History, of 
its part conclusioii part secjuel The History of the. University of 
OoMbridge and of The Worthies of JUnglantl the narrative impetus 
is no more to be checked than witticisms or antiijuarian dotaik 
Lists of sheriflfe, of heads of colleges, of country gentlemen at 
the last visitation, alternate with stories almut some of them (or 
about somebody or something else) and with dry observations ns 
to wax, ‘being yellow by nature [it] is by art made white, red and 
green—which I take to k the clearest colours espeeiaUy when 
appendant on parchment’ 

Undoubtedly, however, it is the witticisms themHolves which, 
for the most part, (lelight or disgust readora of Fuller, and, though 
they take the Insnefttof the abtve (juoted dictum tw U) the pur|K )80 
of ‘ wit ’ at this time king uot merely comical, they re<|Hire more 
‘ benefit of clergy ’ in this kind than those of most other writers. 
He has been called epigrammatic, oven ‘the father of English 
epigram'; but this docs not seora very appropriate either to the 
Greek or to the modern sense of the term. The famons idea of 
‘images of God cut by him in elM)ny uot ivory’ is not an epigram, 

* iluylju mftkoii thiH (and th« iatriKluation of vorwt) a gunuml iibjijotioa to tlto 
Church Uintory—' ratliur like a (iliuroli xonianw,’ quoth lie, ilimlaiiilullj'. 
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but it is very much of an einl)leni; and, perhaps because of the 
immense abundance of emblem literature in those days, Fuller’s 
conceits were constantly emblematic. ‘The soldier at the same 
time shoot[ing] out his prayer to God and his pistol at his enemy 
the question ‘ Who hath sidled almiit the world of his own heart, 
sounded etich creek,surveyed ea{;h corner,bHt that there still remains 
much term hmtgnitn to himself i*’ iKith ap[)cal vividly to the mind’s 


aims at these tlimfp4; or, at least, tsertomiy in his leas profemioual 
work, and Hometimes elsewhere, never sjrareH ji jest when it 
presents itself tt> him. 

It is alimwt unavfiidable that such a style should iiiclitM! less to 
the continuous hannonic aidence than to sliorter niimldH and 
meaHures. Knller is l>y no menus Jerky, and lut wouhl not have 
boon of his tinu's if lit* hiwl never iiwd long eentemm But he 
does not incline to them ; and his {Kiragniphs sir<‘ apt to Iks even 
Bhortor proiM>rtionally than their ronstitnenta. He hiw all the 
love <tf his day for an aphori«ti(; and aiM»i>hthetnu!iititr delivery; 


drive these pjwmgea chwer home by htitnorous appllcuition or 
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understands Fuller until he has read at Icjist one of them jt« 
a book. 

Except in regard to lieliquim'. Wattmimnm, and, jKirhajw, 
even to this in most points Iwjond its title, the work of Ijsaak 
Walton, by which he is almost universally known, may not Koern to 
‘ intrude him ui>on antiquaries ’ iw Browne has it; Itnt he was no 
main example of the tem}>en«nent, then common, which createH 
the antiquarian tendency. Born in Kwt (Jatif street, Stafford, on 
0 August ir>9,‘k he repre.sented, through his father JamcH. a family 
of yeomen; but he was early sent to London to la* upprentiiajd 
to d'hoHuiH (iriiiHull and lascame a freeman of the Ironmongem' 
company on 12 Novcml)er Idlft, having previously settled down 
in the neighlsmrhood of Fleet street and Chancery lane, llis 
residence near >St Dunstan's bnmght him int<» c«mtaet witli Bonne. 
Jonson, Drayton, bishops Hall ami Kiiifc Sir Henry Wotton and 
others were, also, his friends; and, by UtlP, his connection with 
literature is, to some e.xteiit, shown In- the dedication to him of 
the poems of a certain ‘K. B.’ For a long time, we ln'ar nothing 
of him; but, in 1010, he publishwl his life of Donne, and, four 
yeara later, left London, though he was Imck at the time of yimfs 
ex<«;ntion. In 10r>o, he is found living at Ch^rkenwrll, and, next 
year, published lieliquitm. In an umiirtrnsive way, he seems to 
have boon^ a trustai memlwr of the royalist |ttrty; and he ha<l 
Charles IFs 'lesaer deorge’ confldeil to his earn after Wonwter, 
In 105.% Tfm Oomplmt Awgkr (not yet complete) apfiearcd; five 
years later, he wrote his name on Ciwaulmn's tablet in West- 
minster ablajy; and, in 1002, took up hh alMide, after the 
hospitable fashion of grimt househohls in those days, with Ida 
friend bishop Morley of Winchester. His other Urcn followed 
at intervals. In ]0}i2, he published Chalkhill's Thrahm, „,ul 
Gkiarrhm\ and he died at the house of his son induw Hawkins 
(a Winchester preliendafy who had marricfi his daughter Anne) 
on 16 DecemlHjr lOfW. Ho hud lasen twice niarrieii: first, in 1020, 
to Hachel Floud (a collateral descemlant of an-hhishop Cranmer), 
who died in 1040; then, in 1040, to Anne Ken, half and elder 
sister to the future bishop who wrote Walton's epitaph. His 
second wife died twenty yeaw liefore him. 

Walton 8 long life was thus divhhsi into two {Kiriods; aiirl it watt 
only in the later of these that he had full leisure. But this wan a 
leisure of forty unbroken years; and it is not likely that the work 

^ elti,|L if* 
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of the earlier time was very severe or stretiuoua. That his tastes, 
his avocations, his associations were thoroughly literary, there is 
no doubt; but they do not seem to have prompted him to any ex¬ 
tensive or frequent literary exercise. The world-famous Compleat 
AiujkrmA the widely known L/ws go together in one moderate 
sizecl volume (even with Cotton’s part of the firetnanied). There 
is no valid resison whatever for crediting him with the authorship 
of Thtalnm mul (Jkfmhm. And the minor works and am^dnta, 
which the diligence of li. II. Hliephcrd collected some thirty years 
ago, are of litth; imjxu'tancc and less bulk. 

It has generally been concedHi that the alwence of quantity is 
more than made up hy the presence of ((ualify, but the fjuantity 
of that (piality itself lias Ikmui made the subject of dispute, Home- 
times unneccHsarily (ami, in rchu’ence to Walton, m(»sfc inappro¬ 
priately) ill-tempered. In Th*' Compkiif Anyifr, it law laieii 
pronounced l>y w»me to' lai the result of consummate literary 
art; while, t«» others, it seems to la*- there ahaoHt exclusively, 
ami, in the Lh-m, to no small extent.—purely tuduitil and unpre- 
meditoted, the Kpontaiieotw utterance of a ‘happy old man' (sis 
FlatmatJ, with complete felieity, if not complete originality, called 
him), who has lived with men of letters, awl is familiar with 
letters thomselveH, but who m» more thinks t»f picking wortls and 
turning phniscw than a nurwt timw in telling tnleH to a child. But 
this dispute could hardly la* Hctthffl without seftling what ‘literary 
art' is, and that would la? a long procesH. NTw is the Hetilement 
of the actual (piarrel a matter of alworbiiig int^irest. The fact 
remains that the Hliigiilar and golden simplicity of Walton’s style 
—in The (Umplmt Auifkr more t‘H|aH:inIly but, except when the 
(Kxswion stsems to insist on more <!ere,tm»ny, also in the 
is matter common groumi and of no dispute whatever. Walton 
was a man of no inconsiderable reauling; ajid ho c<i«ld not have 
luien a man of his time if he hml lawn shy of showing it, however 
completely his chanwJter might lack pretension. But not Bunyati 
himself can use a plainer and purer vertiiwular than Walfmi whtm 
Iks chcMMwss, »im Iks geiieridly iloes cIioohc, On tlu! much rarer 
occiwions when he ‘talks hatk’ a little <ns iti tlm passage alwuit 
the ‘silver stream glhling towjirds tins ternfasstuouH sea,' which 
ptehules the wsene with Mi«i<llln ami ‘(!omc live with mo and Iw 
my love’), he may, jawslbly, lie aiming higher, hut he goes much 
wider of his mark. 

If this naturalnoffl of style Iw duly considered, it will, |wrliai»», 
Ik> found to diiniiiisii, If not h» remove alkigcthcr, any surprise 
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that might otherwise be felt at the production of so little work in 
so long a life; at the remarkable excellence of the product; and 
at its curious variety. Personal interest, and nothing else, apjKjars 
to have been the sole starting influence, so far as matter goes, in 
every case, even in that of the life of Hooker^; and i)ereonai quality, 
and nothing else, to have been the fwhioner of the style. Anything 
—country, scenery, old-fashioned manners, piety, the strange com¬ 
plexity of Donne, the simplicity (patient in life, nuassive and 
independent in letters) of Eooker, the various characteristics of 
Wotton and Herbert and Sanderson, the pastoral-romantic fairy¬ 
land of Chalkhill—all these things, in one way or another, were 
brought directly home to him, and ho mside them at homo without 
parade, and, with perfect homeliness and ejise, as Philemon and 
Baucis did the gods who visited them, to si)eak in the manner of 
his own time. 

The result wsw what ease generally brings with it—charm. 
There have been, from his own time downwarfls, fishermen who 
were contemptuous of his fishing; and recent biograifliere have 
been contemptuous of anyone who should l>o content with the 
facta of his biographies. The competent arhh terrarum of readers 
has always been careless of either contempt. In his case, as in 
almost all, the charm is not really to be analysed, or, rather, it is 
poHsilde to distinguish the parts, but necessary to recutgnise that 
the whole is much greater thati these parts put together. The 
angling directions might fail to interest, and the angling erudition 
succeed in boring; as to the subjects of the Mvest, thougli. they 
were all remarkable men in their diiferent ways, only Donne can 
bo said to have an intense interest of personality. The Rource 
of attraction is Walton, not the ‘chub or chavender,' or the 
Hertfordshire meadews and streams, or Maudlin and ‘red cow,' 
or the docent joviality of my brother Peter, or Hooker's mis¬ 
fortunes in marriage, or Sir Ilonry Wotton’s scholarly url«MHty, 
but these tilings, as Walton sliows them to us, with art so un¬ 
premeditated, that, as has lieen said, some would deny it to lie 
art at all, yet with the effect of consummate mitmm of 
presentation of nature with something of the individual presenter 
addo(L But it will hardly be denied that his grace is positively 
enhanced by the characteristic which ho shares with the other 
subjects of this chapter—the quaint, and, in him, almost un¬ 
expected seasoning of learning. He has it, no doulit, least of the 

> WiJton ((iKth'H from Ilooltor tlm word* tHH<»rnlbk a» » n»tu»l from an 
lUtiflciii,! bMuty.’ Th(.y wo» not without appHostion in his own oa»«. 
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four; and what he has he neitlier obtrudes and caricatures like 
Urquhart, nor makes his main canvas like Browne, nor associates 
pell-mell with play of conceit and puriKtse of instruction, as does 
Fuller. With him, it is a sort of silver or gold laciiig to the sober 
grey garment of his thought and diction, though it should always 
be rememlxjred that grey is capable of almost nM»re fascinating 
shades than any other colour, and sets off the most delicate 
textures admirably. 

To dwell at any length on the fashion in which this hoIkt gnu;e 
is brought out in Th' (Jornplmt Angltr wonl<l la; superfluous; hut 
a word or two may Im} penaitted. No bo«>k ho well deservcH sis 
a motto that stiinza of Tht Pulm'f. of Art which describes the 
‘Knglish home,’ ‘a haunt of ancient Peace,’ with ‘dewy pas¬ 
tures, dewy trees.’ 'fhere i.s no duhicHs and no Btagnation; the 
charaebirs walk briskly, talk vigorously and argumentatively, fish, 
eat, drink like men of flus world, and like cheerful and jwdive 
men of a world that is g*iing pretty well afler all. But there is 
also no worry; nothing ngdy, vulgar or jarring. It is the Iaiid«ai)e 
and the c(»mpany of Thr Fm rif Qwrue jwswsl through a Hliglit 
sieve of realism, and <^ri«ieless; only, in the distance, perhaps, an 
erring gentleman, who reprehensibly derivcH his jests from .Scripture 
or from want of deceney. A land of Beulah ia slMsri—with a 
somewhat less <iimpneting atimmpheri^ uf lack of |H!rtnuiieace, which 
the land of Iksulah itself must have carried witli it. 

birt h-year of 'riiomns, afterwanis Sir I’liotuiiH, Prtpihart, 
or Urchard*—the iawt .S«'<»ttiHh represenbitive of tln' {MHUiliar 
Hcventeenth (amtiiry tdianmter which mm exliibited in ditlmsnt 
ways in Kngland by Burton earlier, and by Browne and Fuller in hia 
own time-- ustid b* Ins assigned to the Haine flsitu as Browne’s, ifMtS. 
But this date luts now, mi good ovideiiee, Iweii shifteii six yttara 
later, to Hill. His father, another Hir Thomas, represented the 
Urtpiharte of <!mi«arty, a family wlnwe i»e«ligrec has Ihumi verifkiit 
b) the year while It may reasonably lie tatemled to Adam, 
though the aeifeptance of the lairtkndars tsuppliiMl, with clmracder- 
istic jiedautry and humour mingkid, by the Hubjeeg, of this notice) 
may Im fiMuiltatlve. The younger 'riiomas’s mother wu« (fhristijui 
Livingsbme of the noble family of that nanu*. His father Hiie« 
ceeded te emisideniblo mtates; but was either a detomdn^ 
Hltewithrift or a very Itad manager; and, in his later yean* (ltKt7 to 

^ Ifii if lioi »«* liiiiin, ak lliii ittiliili *tJ» 

i#, ^Cjlifiilkmii Ilfr««iMilt/ 
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his death in 1641), appears to have been subjected to rather 
peremptoiy treatment, including personal restraint, by his eldest 
son and other members of a self-constituted family council. It 
is certain that, all his life, our Sir Thomas himself was the victim 
of creditors; though, perhaps—when (jiic considers his foreign 
travels, and the fact that, at Worcester, he lost four trunks of 
fine clothes besides three of MSS—not entirely without his own 
contribution to the difficulties. He entered King’s college, 
Aberdeen, in 1()22, and must have studied there vigorously ; while, 
after completing his course, he travelled much abroad, learnt 
more, acquired accomplishments of various kinds and, according 
to his own account, displayed martial and patriotic prowess re¬ 
sembling that of the Admirable (Jrichton (whoso chief celebnitor 
ho himself was), and of ‘Squire Mcldrum’ still earlier. He 
emerges into public life at the time of the at first successftd but 
soon suppressed royalist rising in the ndrth of Scotland which is 
known as the Trot of Turriff (HidP). 

After the failure of this, lue went to England, was knighted by 
Charles I at Whitehall in HMl, but took no jHirt in the civil 
war proper, making another excursion to the contineiit in 1642—5. 
In the last named year, he rtiturued and settled at (fromarty. Thriie 
years later, he m'hh madt^ 'oflitau- of horse and foot’ and, after the 
king’s execution in 1649, shared in theabortiva; rising at InvenniHs, 
was declared a traitor, but, in 1656, wjw dismissed by this (huieral 
Assembly after examination, He joined Charles II in the ex- 
IKJdition to England, fought at Worewter, hwt the seven trunks 
above mentioned, was hiken and thrown into the Tower, but 
leniently treated, temsferred to Windsor and, finally, liberated by 
Cromwell, ‘riien ho returned to Bcotland and, in 165.% published 
his great translation of the earlier part of llnheUm. I'Vom this 
time, we know nothing whahjver alsmt him. That he ditid altrojid 
of riipture or laughter on hearing of the restoration is a legend. 
But, in August I6(i6, his brother Ahtxandcr laid claim to the 
hereditary office of sheriff of Cnuaarty, which practically impliijs 
Bir Hmmas’s death. 

For i>eoplo who like a dear and cemsistent chartu;ter, clawi- 
fiable utider ordinary conventions, Hrcjuhart nmst l>e a hoimliws 
puzzle ; indeed, most of his criti(» have got out of their difficulties 
by the easy suggestion-door of ‘a little mad,’ which may bo allowed, 
but is iusuffleieni From his iwrtraits—one exhibiting a gentleman 
in cavalier dress, spruce, mustachioed, beribl)oned to the very 
‘ nines ’ of the irresistible vernacular, and suggesting, in one of his 




own admirable phrasen, ‘one of the quaintest Koinancealists’ of the 
time; the other, the same f<cntleinan enthroned and crowned by 
muses and other mythological iKirHonages—tiie enquirer turns to the 
works they adorn, where tlie coxconii), thougli he remains, shows 
quite a different kind of coxcombry, and I)lends it with a fwdantry 
which is gigantesque and almost incredible. His EpiffniniH (1«4‘J) 
are not specially remarkable for this, Iwing mostly sensible enough 
commonplaces expresse<l in hopelessly prosaic verse. But, in the 
series of elabonitely (Ireek-named treatises which followed, the 
characteristics arc jpiite differenf. Mathematicians do mtt seem 
quite agreed as to Tnumdirm (Hif,")), but at least some ciunpetcnt 
authorities are said t(> have allowed it |»ossible m<;rit, if only it 
had been written in a saner lingo. As it is, it informs us that 
‘The a.xioma of plane triangles ai-e four vi>i. Bnlerst, Kproso, 
Grediftol and Bagredifliu,' while Hulerst bmnehes into tJi-adesso 
and Kradetnl, anil is under fhc lUrectory of I'phecliid,, This mania 
for jargonie nomenclature piiiwies (‘rquhart throughout, and 
seems sometimes to have Issen the very mainspring or exiating 
cause of his lucuhrations. The indnlgomte of it must have counted 
for something in his famous and (even in his own time) much 
ridiculed genealogy of the lJri|iiharts 

from Adam, witti invented names for all the fathers and mothers 
from Seth’s wife downwards, whom Itistorj dews not mention or 
whom he cainnot ls>rrow from it. It dictated more than the titles 
of LoffofMtndetitimoH (HJiV.'t), a scheiim for a universal language, 
anil KlmkulmbturoH a treatise of his own rescued from 

the gutter after the dispersal of his proptuly at Worcester. When 
it dewamds from projwr names, it diebites, in iy Meverer hiimmIs, 
remarks alamt ‘ disergetic loxogonospherioils ’; in its lighter, 
intimations that ho will * proct*(l to the cathottuiretic optjmtion' 
of something, and sneers at ‘the ministeriiuii phllopluteries’ who 
deprived a friend uf his of a living for wlmt Unjuliart thought 
insulHcient iiauso, 

Yet he is not mad all round the compass. 'I'he !>est known 
lawsage of his work tuitsido Hnhdtm, the account of the Ad¬ 
mirable (Jriehttm, though it may somewhat embroider the plain 
canvas of truth, Is vigorously and eifeetively written. IntenHoly 
isitriotic as he is-—a very ‘ bur-thistle ’ in his aggressive proclama¬ 
tion of Hcottish merits and virtues— he, in the miil sevetiteenth 


century and in mid-war-time Instween Kngland and Hcotland, 
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playing trickK with him on the one side, or Iuh pedant-familiar on 
the other, or both together—-sometimes, in flashes, even when they 
are doing their worst—he shows himself not merely, what he 
always is, a scholar and a gentleman, but a man of must excellent 
differences, acute, fanciful, stocked with pregnant idejis and 
possessed of a very noteworthy faculty of expr©Jsion for them, 
whenever the fiend of jargon does not simply j)os8esH and simak 
through him. 

It may be questioned, however, whether his most glaring faulta 
and foibles did not stond him in almost as good stead as his gifts 
and gi-aees, when he took it into his head to give an English version 
of (Jaryantua and Pantayrwl It is tnie that they led him to 
exaggerate the peculiarities of his original; and that this exag¬ 
geration has undoubtedly passed into the usual English ©itimate 
of Ihibelais himself. But only fi man who had pnmtised Jargtm, 
largely combined with learning, for yehrs could, even by exag¬ 
gerating it, have excogitated a lingo capable of reproducing the 
wonderful of Master Francis. Fnpihart could 

coin wor<ls as easily as he could write, blenched at no extravagance, 
would have scorned to ratitmalisc atiy apparent nonsense, sym¬ 
pathised tlumuighly with, and tsuild understand, his author's 
uiMloubted leaniing, and ha<l ({uitc enough shrewduess, good 
feeling and even exaltation of thought and sentiment to interpret 
these <iualities when they met him in that author. 

The result, as is pretty generally granted, is an almost ideal 
translation, i>crhai>8 etdargiug slightly, as hm been said, the moles 
and warts of his subject—the gibberish, the ‘ broad ’ language^ the 
torrents of grotcwpie synonyms (in this last resist, Sir Thomas 
wsis especially lavish) but reproducing the general effect amassingly. 
Vwy often, scholars in origitials arc the harahest critics of tnuis- 
lations. It may be wdd with confidence that tlutso who have 
known their Hahelais best in his cnvii shajKs and language have 
lajen the heartiest admirers of his English presenter. Motteux, 
UHiuhart’s successor, did his work very well, but something has 
deimrted in it; and Hir Thomas remains the hwt and greatest of 
the groat translators of the larger Elisal>ethan ijeriotl 

Those four royalist writom-dJnjuhart, to some extent, but by 
u<» jneauH wholly, Ijcing what Browne calls a ‘monstrous <inuight 
and caricjiturod representetion ’ of what Browne himself presents 
magnificently, Fuller iugeniously and Walton in the simpleat and 
least pretentious fashion—agreo in something more than in their 
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royalism and in that determined attention to the past which un¬ 
doubtedly they all display. They represent their own age, not 
merely in the learning which attracted and rewarded that attention, 
and in which the earlier seventeenth century probably surpassed 
every other period, not merely in the obstinate (luaintness which 
was also characteristic of it, but in a {Kiculiar command of prose 
style which is likely to remain inimitable and unique. To set this 
down to something like an accident of time, the dying down or 
approiiching extinction of the more‘insolent and pjissionate’ spirit of 
poetry and its temporary taking refuge in pro.se, is not imitional 
and is probably correct, but it is not ({uite sutficient More went 
to the making of the groujh—and especially of Browne—than this ; 
even if we leave to the idiosyncnwy of the imiividnalK its first and 
inailculahle value. Perhaps not a little should Ix) allowed for the 
existence of a body (if readers, not very large, perha|»», but not 
inconsiderable, interested in learning and thonght and not yet 
meustomed to ‘light’ reading of the more modern tyjie. Some¬ 
thing more may be set down to the al>sence of the restrictions 
of conventional grammar, c(»nventi(»nal vocjabulary, conventional 
propriety of various kinds. The rev<»It of the plain style, the 
demand for * a naked natural way of s|>eaking ’ and the like may 
have Ixjen justified even by Browne and Fuller to a certain extent 
and more than amply by IJripihart in his scricius work. Kven 
Walton, though ho siKsaks ‘naturally’ enough, might l>e thought 
by a man like Sprat not to speak suliiciently nakedly—to dress his 
thought with too many tags <if learning and flights of fancy. But, 
if there wjw any sin, thenj wjw mighty and manifold solace. 
Without the liberty of synhux, to some extent; without the un¬ 
restrained abundanee and variegiited cohmr of vocabulary to a 
much greater; without the eriditw decoration of leaniing, and 
aralMMqu© of imagination and conceit, the quaint flashing wit of 
Fuller would find iteolf miserably hampered and (which is of far 
greater inqKrrtance) the nmgniflconco of Browne could not exist. 
‘I'he wit »«iy tease some and the maguificenee ap{war t<*o sctlemn 
and cumlmms, too much a matter of apparatus and cinuimstantial 
peroration to others. If so, tliese authors are not for those 
readers. But, fortunattsly, there are others for whom they are, 
and who should Ije able to pisnieive that without what, from 
some points of view, may seem their defects, tluur (pialities could 
hardly exist Walton’s sinqdicity wtmld not Ikj what it is without 
tiie contrast of its mannerism ; and, though a little of the original 
writing of llr({uhart may g<» a very long way, and to imcl too 
B. L. vn. vit. X. 17 
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much, even of Fuller consecutively, is not well, the parenthetic 
and metaphysical wit of Broadwindsor can be returned to agiiin 
and again with satisfaction, and a moderate dose even of Jamjo- 
pandeetemou and Ekshibaktnron has no nnwelooine gust. On 
the other hand, the chann of Walton is unfailing and tiufading; 
and the Rabelais of Sir Thomas of Cromarty has not merely a 
borrowed, but an earned atid contributory, place in the utterances 
of the comic sinrit of the world. While, as for those of the graver 
genius, the work of Sir Thomas of Norwich, its scoirticism tem¬ 
pered by imagination and its style incrusted with the rarest geins 
of phrase and I’hythm, stands practically alone, even in its own 
time—some things in Donne excepted—and without anything 
similar or second at ajiy other. 
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JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE CiiITI(.!ISM 

Thb great names of Joiwon and Baeon meet ns at the threshold 
of the Hcvoiitceutli century, and the uames of Milton and HoLIh^h 
arc soon added to theirs; but diwippointment awaits the scholar 
who exiKsets to find their judiievfunent in |w>ctry and philosophy 
matched by a similar achievement in the field of criticism. It is 
doubtful whether any of thest^ fimr Justilied one of the most 
signifiamt of the critic’s functions by inb'rpreting a {loot to his 
contemporaries, or by making an unknown name a reid jHiswission 
of English literature: not a single author was better umlerotood 
becfiuse of any light shed hy them. The nttenmccs of Jonson tion- 
cerning Hhakcsjieare impressed ihemstdvcH HjHm his countrymen, 
and, in a sense, ii»crejtse<l HhakesiRmre's vfigiie and prestige ; but, 
for the most jMirt, they nmlersbitwi mther than illtnninated the 
contemiwrary bist4i which they confirme<l. Vet, it would 1 m> untrue 
to siiy that these critijts <lid not accomplish anything, for they 
changed the attitude of men b)ward literjituro and the criticism 
of literature; and, hy nuMlifyiiig the literary outh»ok of Englishmen, 
they HO transformed the spirit of criticism that the transition from 
the age of Hi<lnoy to the age of Dryden Hcenw not only inteliigible 
but inevitsible. 

At the oufoet, we are met by Bacon, and it is no less true of 
him than of the othere that his servicajs to coritemiMjrary thought 
are not the mefwure of his servletfs to criticism. But he, bsn 
helped to transfonu the theory of iiterntiire, or, at least, t<» bring 
order out of the chaos (jf theory; ami he created a new c(meeptioii 
of literary liistory, which servtstl as a ttmchstoiie tt> scdiolars from 
the moment he eminciateti it, though its real signilHiauce was not 
appreheinled for many generations to coma It was ha who first 
defined the relation of jMHJtry to the imagination, and attempted a 
cimmification of the arts and Htiitmees Isiscd on the ilivisioiw of the 
mind, accoKling to which laastry Itears the same rehution to the 
imjiginative faculty tliat Instory and phihwetphy lamr, iwiaxjtively, 

17.2 
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to memory ami resison. The Kpaniard Huarte, in his Examen <le 
Ingemos, ha<I already classified sciences and arts in a similar way, 
and Bacon adopted this foreign system. But, in elaborating it, ho 
gave it a significance for criticism as well us for philosophy; and 
his classification became a more or less jiermanent iKWHCssion of 
English thought and feiste. Within the hco{kj of the imagination, 
he included allegorical iwetry; and, to his rationalising mind, this 
seemed the highest expression of poetic genius. He finds no 
difficulty in justifying this iuclusioji, though ins couce{>tion of the 
imagination as a transformation of the realities of life into forms 
more sympathetic to the human miiul, as external nature idealiMe<l, 
forces him to separate the lyric from truly imaginative i>oetry 
and to phice it with rhetoric and philosophy. 

All tins may seem to have little to do witii tljc actual progress 
of criticism; but it must be remembered that the critics of the 
preceding age had not thus definitely connected litenitnre with 
the mental faculty that creates if, and that Bacon, in doing 
this, is a herald of the attitude of Ilobljes and his successors. 
It is by his conception of literary history, however, that he Ims 
made his most iinportont contribution. «Just as literature was 
regsirded as a product of the imagination, and not merely as 
Homething interesting in itself and by itself separate from the 
mind of man, so, here, he conceives of it as having (uu-fain external 
relations with the age in which it is pnKlucetl, not a thing in vaeim 
but sometbing expressive of the Eeitgeht, of which he was the first 
to have a fairly ado(iuatc concoi»tion. Yet, with all these ideas 
about the place of {K)etry in the scheme of the sciences aiul the 
meaning and function of literary history, Bacoii has given us very 
few concrete judgments in resi^ct to literature that are of any 
considerable value. His metbod of interpreting ptsetry is either 
through allegory, as in The Wmhm of tfu>. Aneknh and elsewhere, 
where poetic truth becomes merely a symbol of moral truth, <>r 
through history, wlusre a reconI of external changes in style an<l 
in manner for criticism, without for a moment grappling 

with the secret of an author’s {K>wer or charm. His influence, lx)th 
by his specific achievements smd by his general theory, wiw in the 
direction of rationalism and science; yet he was an Eliisabethan, and 
touched by the romantic longings of his time. His statement that 
art Incomes more delightful when ‘strangeness istwlded t<* licauty ’ 
f<»reshadowH Pater’s definition of ronuuiticism, and his assertion 
that art works ‘ by felicity not by rule’ places him in opposition to 
the whole tendency of criticism in the century that was to follow. 
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yonson as a Critic 

It was his contemporary Jonsoii, in fact, who first made this 

conception of native to Eiiglinli thought. In the prologue 

of Volpone, he boants that he has followed all the laws of refined 
comedy, 

As hest CIritiekH Imw clesigntiHl; 

The kwen of pernoiw he oliHervetli, 

From iM> iie«lfull rule he Hweryeth; 

and it wan his critical function tliroiiglioiit his life to make 
Englishmen realise that literary creation is imt determliied hy 
individual wliiin, but by an exte.riial and ideal order given by 
literary tradition, and not to swerved from without the sacrifice 
of art This was the chief iiifliioiMm whic^lt im exerted on his 
younger conteinporarieH; and, in Juimtmm Virhim, the iiioniimeiit 
of verse reared to his iiieitiory, tJIeivelaiid could say that it 
was JoiiHon 

Who first r^foriifd oiir Ktiigc wifli Jiwtcst Lftwrs, 

Aiwl was ttii* flrwf tlii4%o in yotir own 
Who, wlicii Ills Acfor« imtihliHi fur Ap|iiiiHMi% 

Ckiihl willi a iiiihle IVinfiiioiiri* pH*forro 
11 i« owfi, hy rlglif, lo ii whole Tfioiiicri 
From Priiirlpirii wliirli lio know not i*rm 

‘ IjawH’ aiid ‘ priiu;ip!«8 which could not err' firHt entered Kiiglinh 
criticiHin through the ngency of ,fon«on. It i« true that Sidney, in 
his Defence of Poenic, ha<l eHfMnwtul the three unities, on tl>e 
authority both of AriHtotle and of ‘<!ommon reason,’ aiul it wan 
from Sidney that Joiihou may have derived his original im{>ctuw 
toward the accepbUKHi of the {'liwwitsil trmlition. Sidmiy'H con¬ 
ception of tlio iiigh dignity of poetry, of dramatic, form and of 
humours in comedy are all to Ikj found in the early writing of 
JoiiBon; and, though this tsarly glow of KlImlMsthaii fervour cooled 
with age, in tite prefsmes, prologues and cpiloguat of his plays, 
in epigrams anrl iK>emK, ho eontinmwl to cxjmund the m<»«mge of 
order iti literature, of claswical fonn, of the tem|»ere<l apirit as 
opposed to Ixtisterous energy ami ernphasia. He t<K>k counsel 
with the rhetoricians, with (Jieero, Quintilian, Hemxsi, Pliny, 
PetronijiH an<l, later, with the liumanistH of the <;t>ntinent, Krasmiis, 
I^Hiiol Ileinsius, .lustus Liiwius and .lulius (laesar Healiger. The 
star of Htdiolarship In criticism was piwsing uortliward from Italy to 
Holland; and the delilwmto and iiKMlerate chiKsicism of the Hubdt 
Imtinists, their rawKmableness and <jomm<«» wmse, made a <lt>op 
apjKml to .1 onson. Though his own classkdHm lascsnne more and more 
rigid, ho never failed to tndio tlmir assertion of the ‘lii)erty of poete ’ 
and their conception <»f the clawlcs im ‘guides, not comn»nd©m,’ 
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The chief result of th(»c studies, and the chief moiiunient of 
Joiison as a critic, is to be found in his Timber or Disco re ties, 
published, posthumously, iii 1641. It is a commonidjice lK>ok, 
certainly not intended for publication in its present form, and, 
possibly, never intended for publiaition at all. C’ei'tainly, not one 
of the utterances which it conteins in resjwct to iK»etry and poetic 
criticism is the result of Jonson’s own thought. Recent scholarehip 
hits been able to trace nearly every one of its famous passfige.s to 
some contemporary or classical origin, and it is fair to assume that 
the slight remnant is e([ually unoriginal’. 

If it were our purpo.sc to judge Jonson as a literary artist, this 
would be of slight couseciucnce, for the artist may consider the 
world as all iHjfore him where to choose, and may demand that we 
consider not whence he has borrowed his materials but what he 
has done with them. 'I’ho critic’s ease w ditferent. We have a 
right to expect of him that he shall have reflected on literature ; 
that, out of the icicfiw of others, he shall Tuouhl ideas which shall 
seem as if tlujy were his own. .Jonson has translated his originals 
mrimtivi, ami has not added a single idea that wsis i«>t already 
fnll-gntwn in them. If we wore merely studying the tsiste of the 
dramatist .lonson, all this would have high interest for ns; but 
it would bo idle to dispute that .Jonsini the critic sulTerH from 
the discovery. The ‘constant good Heiwe, occjisional felicity of 
expression, conscientious and logical intensity of application or 
devotion to every point of the subject handled or attempted,’ 
which Swinburne found in the critical portions of Dimmrm, are 
virtues that must Ikj credited to Jonson’s originak rather than to 
Jonson himself. 

Yet, though Drydon’s stetement that ‘there are few seriems 
thoughts which arc new in ’ Jonson Inis proved truer witli time, 
this di<i not affect the inflnenec of his selective translation on the 
age that wsis to follow; and Dryden himself c(*uld say that, in 
Discoverieti, ‘ we have jib nuiny jind profitahle rules for perfetding 
the stage as any wherewith the French cjiii furnish us,' As an 
influence, Jonson remains what he was; as an original critic, he 
indubitably loses in prestige. Ills influence was immediately 
exerted on the younger rneji about him; some of its results may 
be observed, for example, in the eomments ou ijoets and prosemen 
in Bolton’s Hypereritica ; and, eveiJ now, the tremendous efl'ecte of 
this influence on restoration pj)ctry and criticism are only partly 
comprehended. It was duo to him that the pregnant uttemnees 

^ nm ante, ¥cite, pp, S4a, tticl fi, |»|j, f. 
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of post-classic rhetoricians and the lucid and rational classicism of 
Dutch scholars became part aiid parcel of English thought. 

Despite changes of taste, a numlier of Elizabethan survivals 
may be found in the very heart of this period The chapter on 
poetry in Peachain’s Compleaf, Gentletnan (1<)22) forms a kind of 
text-book borrowed from Puttcnham and Scaliger. The chapter 
begins with a long and enthusiastic defence of poetry and a 
rhapsody on its history, quite in the Elizalujthan njanner, and this 
is followed by a brief survey of Latin and English iM)etr 5 '; but 
Peacham has nothing to say concerning the liJitin poets that had 
not already lx;en uttered by EcsUiger, and nothing concerning the 
English poets that had not been wiid by Puttcnham. In similar 
manner, Sir William Alexander, in his A wtmWs (IdJ 1 ?), reverts to 
the tnwlition of Siclney’s ih’fenm 0 / Pmme, ami summarises the 
tiiste togmi with Amidia and culminating, after his own day, in 
the heroic roinances. Yet, even here, the lujw ideals of (,’aroline 
taste are Ixiginning to assert themselves. Not only is nuKieni; |MJOtry 
summed up in the prose romances, not ctniy are Tasso and Sidney, 
Vergil and Lucan, his idols, but a c«>miMmHon of }Kujfcry to a fonual 
garden sbinds side by side with an attack on Kealiger and a «!cfenc© 
of poetic freedom. Itakae’s let tens and the writings of <ither men 
of the new French sclusd furnish ns with tlie models of his style, 
and we are here on the tiireshold of D’Avenant'H prefime to 
Qondihort in manner and feeling. A new iiud tmibitive classieism 
was struggling through the ordeal of To this jMjriod, 

too, lielongs Suckling’s Htmlmm 0/ fht with its e^wna! and 

iroincal judgments <»f some of his contemporaries ; and a few minor 
esHJiyH of like chanwder illustriite similar tendcnci<}H of the time 
In the next <le<!HKle or two, the resnlts it( contact with France 
apiKiar, also, in the wsw theory aiwl practice of tronsktion ami in 
tlie critical trend towanl simplicity in styk*. In France, a number 
of brilliant tra!islatf»rs were adapting the classlo* to the timte of 
their countrymen. Of these, Penrot d’Ablancoiirt was the chief 
exenqdar, and the prefitces of iiis numerous tranHlatiitiis enunciate 
most dearly tiiis n<w phiiosophy of itamphrase. ‘ I d<» not always 
limit myself to tlm words or even to the thoughts of this autlH>r,* 
ho wiys, in his version of Lucian, ‘ but, mindful solely of his pur|K>i)e, 
I accomnwalate it to the Freimh air ami manner’; anti, in hk 
complete version t»f 'racitns, ho goes ho far as to say that an 
iiyustice k done to a tranalation by comparing it with its orifdual 
When tois theory roachetl England, it came intt> contact with the 
Jonsonian tradition of literal translation, and, for some timeii thc«e 
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two schools existed side by side. Cowley, iii the preface to his 
Pindark, Ode^, claims for himself the credit of haviiij^ introduced 
the new way into England; his biographer Bprat assumes that 
Cowley was not the first to recommend it, but insists that he was 
one of the first to practise it. Tlie acknowledged herald of the 
new method was bir John Denham, in the well known verses 
prefixed to Fanshawe's version of 11 Pmtor Fhh ( 1647 ): 

That servile path thou noWy dost (l«H«!ine 
Of traeing won! by wonl and line by lino ... 

A new and nobler way thou dosf pursue 
To make Translations and Tniimlalors 1(M); 

They but preserve the Ashes, Thou the Flame, 

True to his sons(t but truer to his fame. 

Nine years later, Denham restated the argument in the prose 
preface to his Exsai/ on TrminUtiKm, which hiul been iKigun much 
etirlier and which is one of the first English attempts tf> put the 
theory of loose pfiraphrase into practice. 

The critical trend toward Himjdicity, which, also, received an 
iinijctus from Frertch influence, wjih especially dinscted to the 
elimination of the eonceits of tlie metttphysica) school and the 
current ijorversions of poetry and prose. Iliat sclmol had not Iwtd 
any adoipiate expression in English criticism, just as tlw Elim- 
liethan drama was really without its true critical expounders and 
defenders; but Henry Itoynolds’s Ms/tlmnyutm (1632) illustratoa 
the perverse effect of the school in the realms of criticism. In this 
work, the friend of Drayton and translator of Tasso’s Amintu has 
systematically applied Neoplatonism to the interpretation of 
Ijoetry. Bawn had already indicated the road, but IteynoMs 
follows it into a tropical forest of strange fancies. The cabalists 
and ncoplatonists, Philo and lieuchliii, but csfiocially Pico della 
Miraudola and Alessandro Farra, here find an English voice. 
Mythoniyste.H has another hisl orical interest in its relation to the con¬ 
troversy respecting ancients and moderns. It professes to conteiii 
a brief for the ancients; but it argues their claims on grounds 
utterly repugnant to neo-classieism, not their superior portrayal of 
the fundamentals of human nature, but their defter manipulation 
of the calmlistic mysteriea For liacon, allegorical interpretation 
seemed to furnish an opportunity for the scientific explanation of 
poetry; Reynolds’s method implies the negation of scienca ft was 
against such iierversitios of taste as those that the new exmmonts 
of simplicity now directed s|)oradic attacks; but no systematic 
expression of this now movement is to be found at this period, and 
It did not gain real headway until the age of Dryden. 
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The critical poaitioji of Milton, who began to write about this 
time, has been defined by hiiUHolf. In the treatise Of Education 
(1644), he commits himself nnofjuiyocally to the tradition of 'that 
sublime art’ which is taught 'in Aristotle’s Eoctm, in Horace, 
and the Italian commentaries of Cfwtelvctro, I’asso, Mazzoni, and 
others’; and to the tradition of renascence criticism he remained 
faithful through<»nt his life, in the preface tf) Hnnmm Agonintcs 
(]671), this attitude remains unmodified ex<;e[)t by an occiwional 
touch of puriten coiiHrucnce; even the somewhat earlier attack 
on rime he inherited from Trissino and 'rolomei. In tla* judgment 
of literature, he Inis little to otfcr save a venomous onslaught on 
Hall’s satires (referring, es{a‘(:ially, to tin; cacophonous ‘pace of tlie 
verae’ and to the ‘ i«>ornesH and frigidity’ of the imagery), and 
contemptuous allusioiiH to Sidney’s A malm and Shakesjjeare’s 
liieJuird III. But his conccptism of the imagination ns that which 
alone makes literature vital, liis veneration for the poet’s con¬ 
secrated ofiice, his passionate defent!(‘ of literary freedom, his ideas 
concerning the spiritual unity of |)oetry and religion, were heribiges 
which he j«ihh(«1 on tt» the I'ritics <d” the following ago; and, in- 
<lirectly at least. In') hidped to frmdify not only {stetry hut criticism 
as well, through the agency of smth men as Kdward Bhillijas, 
Dennis ami the two WarUms. 

Bacon, as w<! have K<«*n, gave jwxtfry a definite place in a 
scheme of the arts ami seiencew; he referred it to tlm imagination, 
and used this tenn to explain the idealising proeiws hy which 
IMietry transforms the materials of life inh> forms of art. But he 
did not attempt t,o analyse this process, or to explain the sources 
and mutual relations of the various functions of the mind. This 
is the jaamUar work of !lohlK*s, 'I’he critics of tlie sixteenth 
century hiwl dealt with HUfratiire iw an extonial phenomenon; 
they isolafeil the. work of art from its jwwition in H|>ace and time, 
and from its relation to the mind which created it This generalimi- 
tion does not imply that the historitja! Heiise did not make itself 
felt In some literary controversies, or that mhcIi words as ‘wit,’ 
‘fimey,’ 'imagination' and the likeilo notoiicasionally and awnally 
iHjeur in criticism; the Hpanisii critic lietigifo, for example, asserts 
a vehement imagination, ficmr /Hnifcm ami aifmh’zn dc inymio 


to Im ewientials of the |M>et But such words as these are iatsual 
and unreasoned; they are not analywwl; they remain, one might 
say, alwtnwit virtues of the jmet, and are not Immght into furola- 
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probability, regularity, harmony and the like. The seventeenth 
century firat attempted to deal accurately with the relation Initween 
the creative mind and the work of art; it began to analyse the 
content of such terms as ‘ wit,’ ‘ fancy ’ and ‘ taste.’ f lobl>es is here 
a pioneer; he left an impress on critical terminology, and his 
pychology became the groundwork of restoration criticism. 
Tlie relation of Descartes to French classicism suggests the 
position of Hobbes in Stewart Blngland. 

Hobbes’s theory of poetry is a logical result of his philosophy 
of mind. For him, a mechanical universe continues to make itself 
felt on the tabida rasa of the human mind; these impressions the 
mind retains, arranges and combines. ‘ Time and Education ’ (sis 
he puts it briefly, in popular fiishion, in the letter to D’Avenant pre¬ 
fixed to Gmidibert) ‘begets experience; Kxiasrience tegets Memory; 
Memory begets Judgement and Fancy j Judgement begets the 
strength and strucriiro, and Fancy begets the ornaments of a Poem.’ 
Here, ‘ fancy ’ and ‘judgment,’ like Bacon’s‘imagination,’are ment*} 
processes which re-arrange the materials of experience ink* fonns 
of art; but, for HoblK;H, the imaginative process is no longer 
sufiicient or even vital; fancy furnishes the ‘ornaments,’ and 
judgment the ‘strength and structunP of jmetry. His distintaion 
between the two became a commonplace of criticism in the iveriod 
of civicism : ‘ wit,’ the current term for fancy, denotes (piickness 
of mind in seeing the resemblances l>etween disparate objects; 
judgmeu^ or reason, finds diflrerences in objects apimrently similar. 
This distinction had been suggested by the Italians of the later 
renascence, and ha<l been more clearly indicate<l, jib a diflerence 
in human temperament, by Bacon; but, with Hobbes, who first 
gave it precision, it lajcame part and parcel of English thmight, 
and wsw adopted by Robert Boyle, Locke, ’remple, Addison ami 
others, until Harris pointed out that a distinction of this sort 
would place Euclid’s (iemncfru among the supreme works of fancy. 
The French had realised tlu; critical significance of the antithesis 
for some time, but they never formulated it so clearly sis this. 
'Hmoughout the second half of the century, in lM»th countries, the 
tenns^ wit and ‘judgment ’ wore placed in a sort of conventional 
opiKwition, like the <loctHtia and akxiumtia of the humanists, and 
the clash resounds through neo-chwsical criticism. 

I lobljcK H distiiictioik of the jmetic genres is the logicstl outcome 
ol his philosophy. He concoiveH of them as conditioned by the 
divisions of the external world—heroic, comic and {Kistoral, corre- 
s|X)nding to court, city and country—and man simply arranges 
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what nature given in fonns of hia own speech, narrative or dramatic. 
Tlie ijoetry of tlie court thus assumes the form of epic or tragedy; 
the poetry of the city, satire or comedy; the {wetry of the country, 
bucolics or ptistoral comedy. Here, there is no place for lyricsil 
forms; they arc ‘ but cHsaycH and parts of an entire j)oem.’ Bacon 


ill tlie path of Hohl>eH. Nor in tliore any place for didactic or 

descriptive verse, for the subject of jmetry is not natural science 
or monil theory, but ‘ the nuuiners <»f men,’ presetited in the guise 
of lifelike fiction, nie exchusion of didactic vci-se is Aristotelian, 
and had furnished the subject for infinite controversy in the 
renasccncit; init the seventeenth century tended more and more 
to follow Homan jiraetiee ndher than .\ristoteliau precept in this 
resiwct. Yet lloldwH’s ‘ manners of men' fails to Hiiggest that the 
whole content of human life (in its inner m well as its outer 
imunfeHtatioiiH) is the theme of jKictry, and is Uoratian rather than 
Aristotelian. 

The theme of fsietry, then, is tlie manners of men ; its mcthml 
is that of verisimilitude, or reHemblance to the {w:tual conditions 
of life; aiifl HoIiIich’h seorii for ghoste and magic is tfie natunil 
outcome of this iiisisteiiee on iir<ti0enMum\ From acquaintance 
with the nijuim*rs of mtm, rather than from laKiks, the jaiet is to 
obbiin the eleinenfM of style, or ‘expression.’ To know human 
nature well, to retain images of it in the. memory that are distinct 
and clear, are the sources of mirspicuity ami propriety of style, and 
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^k 1 the justice and impartiality of the poet—and he then compares 
Homer with Vergil and Lucan in respect to these essential quali¬ 
ties. Dryden complains that Hobbes ‘Ijegins the praise of Homer 
w ere le slioulcl have ended it/ meaning that Hobbes first considers 
the choice oi words and the harmony of numbers instead of the 
design, the manners and the thoughts; and it is true that he also 
tails to express several of the other main tendencies of neo- 
classicism. Unlike his more orthodox contemporaries, he does 
not give to the logical structure of a poem the same sort of exagge¬ 
rated importance that the theorists of art for art’s sake have given 
to the externals of style ; he care.s nothing for the rules which the 
leneh had inherited troni the Italians; he has serious doubts 
about a fixed standard of tjiste. The method of comparison which 
he urges was to have an important liearing on the progress of 
critimsm. Thi.s was a conventional exercise from the time of 
kCaiger to that of Hapin, but Hobbes’s way of basing his judg¬ 
ments on general (jualities of style and contmit is an advance 
on theirs, ’i’he method was adopted by llymer in his preface to 
Hapin (3 {J74); and it was from lloblies, also, that llymer acquired, 
especially later, something of the same external ami mechanical 
outlook on life, the same political philoHo})hy and spirit of con- 
oi mity, the same clangour of style, the same magisterial attitude, 
and that intellectual arrogance which made Dryden compare the 
sage of Malmesbury with Lucretius, 

D’Avenant’s long preface to (imidihert (lOfiO) is a dilution of the 
^thetic theory of Hobbes, but Tasso's discourses on the epic and 
Ohapolain’s preface to Marino’s A done, iloubtless, served as his 
inodels. Nothing could differ more widely than the prose stykw 
of the two men; the style of Hoblajs foreshadows Hymor, while 

I'repare the way for Dryden and I'emple. 
fi /^■/***** jocn who assficiatcd themselves with the composition of 
**‘'*>*>^'’ was si.xty-two years of age, D’Avenunt 
and Mailer forty-four and (lowhy thirty-two; idiviously, the eldest 
0 Hieso was less likely thaji the others to succumb U> the influcncos 
of hronch taste. The heroic ixaun (like, the piistoral, an artificial 
product of the later remiscence) wjis in the air in Haris at that 
time, (.haimlam had lieen at work on La Pmrlle for nearly 
fifteen yojirs, faimoyno on his ASahit Lmk somewhat less; and 
D A venauts preface hears a remarkable resemblance to those which 
were soon to precede these ami many otlier h’rcncli epi<w in the 
dozen years that followed. The spirit with whicli they worked 
explains that of D’Avenant. ft explains his conception of epie 
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practice as a merely meclianical conse(iuence of epic theory; it 
explains how experience of human nature, which Hobbes con¬ 
sidered essential to the writing of great poetry, tends to limit 
itself to ‘conversation ’; it explaing the talk about ‘nature,’ which 
was to be more and more fundamental for English criticism, aTid 
the attack on ‘conceits,’ one of the (irst of its kind in our language. 
The concetti of the IbUians had lost ground in France for some 
time; J/Avenant was a pioneer in a campaign that, thenceforth, 
was sustained without a break in Knglan<l In botii countries, there 
had been a metophysieal school of poetry; but only in Italy did the 
principles of the sciioctl receive a critical formulation; aiul mother 
England nor France had any <;<»nteiiiporary e^piivalcnt for such im~ 
portsuit works as Tesauro's ('atinorc/nole ,1 riHtitieUco or Pellegrini’s 
Fonti (IclE IiKjcffno. D’A vemuit himself shows his natural kaniiigs 
toward the older school in his ctmeeption of istctry sis a prestmta- 
tion of truth ‘through niifreijuented and new ways, an<l from the 
most remote Shades, by representing Natun-, tliough not in an 
affected, yet in an itmiHUnl <lrfHH.’ This is Bacon's ‘strangenesK 
addc<I to Imanty,’ and is far from the principle of I'ojat's * what oft 
W51H thought hut ne’er so well t'xpreswd.’ The defeaee of the 
stenm form, the ctmfused (:onee[)fion of “wit,’ the insistetjee on 
religion well *t8 nature and reiuwui jw the Imsis of }KM!try, all 
suggtwt D’Avenant’s place in this tniiwitionai {Mjriod of English 
criticism. 

Cowley, the junior of D'Avenant by a df»sse!t years, oeeupies 
a similar inwition. The influence of his |M»etry on conttjin|«>rary 
taste was iK»werful; but taste dm* mit la*c;omt) <fritieism until it 
hjiH received reasoned expreMHit»ii. His ket;nt«t intellectual |«>wew 
expreHHe<l themselves, Inmever, in Ids veims; in Ids prose, lie innied 
rather at charm and clarity, after the fashkiii »)f the new Mtandards 
of France: here, his t:riti<*al opinions are casual and fmginentary, 
and, unlikt! Milbui’s, they explain tlie oxbtmals nitlier than the 
essence of Ids own |K«jti(j practice. Ills chief critical uttcraiictm 
are conbuned in the? Klntl edition of his immuiis, Istth in the general 
preface and in the notes to lhicidr.!». This prttfacc c(»idains a 
j»w«age acknowkslging the triumph of the commonwealth which 
he omitted from later iHlitions, and for which his firafc hiographer 
ajKdtJgiseH at M<nae length. 'I’lie spirit of the c(»mmonwealtli «x- 
hihita itself in the insistence that |s>ot« should avoid (daaasidty 
and prtffanenesH, and in the impimioned deftmee of Bibliod material 
for nuKlern jKietry, In the dtaaule which ojams with ITAverjant's 
preface to (iomUbert (in which the Christian epic had Ibwii 
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defended), heroic poems, sacred and profane, were coming forth 
from French presses with the speed of the modern novel; Mambrun 
had published his treatise I)e Poemite Ejtieo ; and Desmarets 
de Saint-Sorlin inaugurated his long campaign iji favour of the 
merveUleux chrStkn. Cowley does not accept their moralistic 
theory; for him, as for Waller, ‘ to communicate delight to otliers 
is the main end of Pocsie,’ and a soul ‘filled with bright and 
delightful Idaeas’ the fountain of poetic creation. In chamiing 
prose, he has imiiphrased Ovid’s complaint that poetry will not 
bear fi uit in a troubled mind or body, and he has extended the 
principle to the influence of climate and of a ‘ warlike, various, 
and a tragical age,’ which is ‘ best to write of, but worst to write 
in ’: this is the logical outcome of Hobbes’s psych(»logy. His later 
work connects itself largely with the foundation and progress of 
the Royal Society, and, through it, with the Bae<inian tnulition; 
and he played so important a part (if Ive may believe Kvelyii) in 
the attempt of the Society to organise a literary academy for the 
refinement of Knglish, that, at his <leath, the wljole stdiomo wsis 
drop{jc<i. 

The influence of IIoblKss’s politii^l philosoidiy on Restoration 
thought and conduct is well known; his outlook oti life, and, more 
especially, the iwychology by which it is explained, wtsre scarcely 
less influential in the domain of letters. I'empered and refined by 
the social and literary influences proceeding from h’ramxj, they 
became, in the hands of younger men (not least of all in (lowley’s 
Odxs), instruments of iwwer. No meinlwr of this group atjcepts 
an alwolute standard of taste; they <lo not yield a complete sub¬ 
servience to classical autlumity or to the iwoJido-classical rules; 
the rationalistic temper has not, as yet, flooded criticism to the 
exclusion of all imaginative elements. 'I'hey h»gi(ially cionncct the 
critical activity of the firat and tluj second Oaroliiuj periods; ami 
Dryden iHJgins his work at this point where D’Avenant and (Jowley 
leave off. 

It will Ixj noticed that most of tlnssis (sritics eonisern themsislveH 
with literary principles, an<l only on occasion (and with doubtful 
success) enter the field of critical judgmenf.. Rut, evitn here, some 
progress may be olsscrved. In the ‘censure’ of authoni, tlie 
KlizalHjthans had seldom gone teyond this re}«)tition of a few 
trmlitioual phrjises. Impassioned on tins subjcitt of (ssetry in 
geiHsml, its antiijuity, its dignity, its Isawty, they iHJcame timhl 
and reserved so soon as they faced the con(?retts problem which 
every critic must fime in the individual ixiet or the individual 
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poem. Their method, for the mont part, was the method of the 
‘roll-call,’ a catalogue of ixjefa, in which one name follows another, 
each with its tag of critical comment. Tiiese comments are limited 
by a narrow range of critical terminology, a few words of praise or 
blame, some commonplace, some more highly coloured, an<l the 
judgments that they express are those of a well established literary 
tradition or of the comimui opinion of their time. The first ex¬ 
tended criti«iue in English seems to l)e that which Hidnoj’, in his 
Defence of J*oede, devotes fo the tragedy of (iorbofine-, here, for 
the first time, critical priianplcs are applied systematically to a 
work of English literature. Vet, Sidiu'y has little to say of (iorbodnr 
except that it has ignored the dramatic unities; he lias few terms 
with which to express its positive (piulities, its sfKfcial iHsanties or 
defects, and no method of summing up the genera! effect in the 
fomi of literary jKjrtraitnre or aippreciation. In the case of other 
works, he adheres to the'method of the roll-call. jiccoimt the 
Mirrour qf Mnn'tdmtcH meetely furnishefl of beautiful {tarts; and 
in the Earle of Hurries Lirickn many things bistlng of a noldo birth, 
and worthy of a noble miiide.’ 

This is the HtJi|)Ie of his judgment of authors. Nor do his 
contem{»orarieH and his sutsjesHors stray Iwyoml the range of the 
roll-call. Of the «eventy-fi>ur cha{d,ers of Piittenham's Arte of 
Enfflinh Foedc, which atk'mjd,K to cover the w’hole field of {MMJtiail 
criticism, a single (:hsii»ter is devottsl fo a ‘<;ensun«’ of the English 
poets; and here we are tohi that ‘for <iittie and amounnsH (wle 
I finde Hir Walter Itawlcyghs vayne iiiost loffie, iiiHolent, and 
passionate; Maister Edward I>yar, for elegy most sweet, Holenipite, 
and of high comant; (Jascon, for a gotal meeter and for a plentifull 
vayne,’ etc. 'I'his is a tyjucal exam|»le of roll-call eritieisiii, the 
most j>rimitive form of literary cluiraeterwation ; literary history, 
unguidetl by any organi(^ {>rin«i|)le, is as yet nnable to oxprww 
itself save by adrling name to name ati<l ejiithefc to epikiet. 
Haringtim, it is true, argues against the charge that ‘Arioskj 
wanteth art,' and rt^{«iatH some of the «tinmen|»lm;es of Italian 
critieism; but, for the rest, he is limited to dityointed and in- 
temjtemte eulctgy, the Hame incense that Hidney burnt at the 
altar of Vergil. It is tnwlitiim and not critidsm whieh H{>eaks in 
Ixtth. Ah they a{>j>roiu;h tlie |>oets of their own tongue, even more 
as they ajtjtntaeh their own time, they lose their certainty (»f 
utterance; they have no teraiinoktgy to give {treeision to their 
vague impressions; they have no ftinn or method which gives 
nnity or logic to their diiyointed thoughts. It is at this |H»ii»t that 
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Jonson enters the field. It is not merely that he makes Quintilian 
and Scaligcr native to English criticism, by translating or pai-a- 
phrasing their ideas in a language both sane and robust; but, 
under their guidance, he attempts the literary ‘portrait Yet, 
note how cautiously he works this new vein. The brief note on 
Hhakespeare in Dmoveries is made up of classical echoes; ana 
tlie masterly portrait of Bacon ixs an orator follows, almost word 
for word, the elder Seneca’s description of Severus Cassius. Such 
a portrait was as yet impossible in English, and, not unwisely, 
Jonson leans heavily on Eoman crutches. But it is in the famous 
lines to Hhakespeare that he is at his best, for the uplift of verse 
has helped him to sureness and swiftness of speech. Ihis tic 
first adcipiate tribute to a great English poet; this, and the portrait 
of Bacon, arc the first of their kind in English. 

The first training in adcipiate characterisation of the poets 
seems, then, to have been given (howeter tentatively) by Jonson, 
and it was certainly among his own disciples that literary por¬ 
traiture first began to flourish. Verse rather than prose wa« 
the surer vehicle, and the chief training ground seems to have 
lieen the commendatory verses prefixed to plays and iwema 
‘I'hose, for example, that appeared in Jmmmm \ irbtm (IfiJH), 
or in the 1«17 folio of Beaumont and Fletcher, contain some 
of the most lumto criticism of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, amid much that is the merest distortion id ingenious 
eulogy. But what is new (and efi'octive for criticism) in them is 
the complete realisation of a great literary background, hhake¬ 
speare, Fletcher, Jonson, hiieiiser, had imiiosed themselves on 
criticism; and criticism grew rich (as it always does) by accepting 
and passing these great poets as current coin of the realm. Ihore 
was a more or less serious attempt to understand them, to appnuTO 
them, to express their significance; they jostled one another m 
every discussion; and it was the most natural thing in the world 
to compare and contrast (hem. It is this comparative criticism 
which is employed to good use in these commendatory verees. 
A few linos from Eartwright’s tribute to Fletcher will illustrate the 
acutenoKi of some of this criticism; 


fi»th writ thingH kisting and divino, 

Yet ills lovii-wHUMw, Fletidier, coini«r*d ut thme, 

Are cold and frosty, and express love w>, 

Ah lieai wiili IcHs ot* wsuritt with . • - 

BhakwpKW© hi lli0C% wuh Iwb 

F tht! laclliw^ qitmlioJrm aiiil tlwi focita* wplitm; 
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Old-fafihion’d wit, which walk’d from town to town 
In turn’d howe, which our fatlieiw call’d the clown, 

Whose wit oar nice times would obsceneneKB call, 

And which made bawdry pass for comical. 


Yet, elsewhere, for the most part, critics continued to follow the 
roll-call; and even Jonson, here bookish rather than critical, uses 
it in a brief note on the chief writers of English prose (embedded 
in the borrowed material of IHnmv.f.riPs) and in other places. His 
curt dicta in converHation with Drummond seem almost typical 
of the method of contemfKirary (■riti<*iHm; and, despite all the 
changes of time, this method retained its vogue up tis the middle 
of the cenbiry. Peacham, Holton, Drayton, Ale.vamler, UeymddH, 
Bnckling, all empl<»y it, though some of them have amplified ite 
narrow scope or transformed it even in using It. Holton, in Hyper- 
cr'<feV,vi» (H>18 (), gives a eatal<»gne of his favourite poets in crfiblajd 
prose; Drayton, in the I^pintlr (a Hr,in/ Rnjiwhla, of PoHh and 
Poeny (1(527), strings together a necklace of famous'names on a 
silken thread of verse. Drayton's comments are hrief, but (rf'ten 
singularly ai)t>ropriaf(^ and just; some of th<‘m have remained 
memorable utteramTs of [Mtetie crifieiKin, as in the lines on tlie 
fine madness of Miirhove and the kinship of his genins w'ith the 
‘bravo transhmary things’ <»f the first poets. Hut, after all, they 
rebiin the marks of the. roIl <!al!; singly, as it were, they are 
more olntcT dicta, like «fonsons (tonversations with Ilriimmond, 
utterances oracular ami comjmet; together, they have ih» other 
framework than that fiiruishcd by the familiar”epistle in verse. 
Neither singly nor jointly do they give any consistent eritieism 
of poets or pietry. 

In lleynolds s MythiHHy^tc$, there is a serious attempt to arrive 
at some coiisisteney m tins criticism of jaietry by mtsins of a 
systematie interpntfation of its amtent Hut the allegorical 
method, complicated here by an admijcture of Neoplatonism and 
calialism, thtiugh it may offer op|>ortmiiti«sK for subtle inbsrprebition 
of mythological or inysth-jil fwietry, fails to e.xp!ain most of the 
moderns; and, in his brief introductory survey of modism jmetry, 
lleynolds d<H» not divest himsidf of the eataioguing Ktiirit of his 
predecesMora. 


1 hough eflorts t<i enrtcit the content and amplify the sco{)e 
of the roll-call failed, an attempt Ut biml its di^ketu mmihra 
into some kind of unity may bts said to have Hiiaajtwled tomiairarlly. 
As the Italians had lioimd their nOirUe t«»gether by an artificial 
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perform a similar fimction. This new framework loakes oi the 
tenn roll-call no longer a metaphor hut a poetic fact. In Slick- 
lingo's 8 essio 7 is of the Poets (1637?), the poets of the time are 
represented as claimants for the laiireateship at the court of Apollo; 
each argues his claims, and hears them discussed by his fellows, 
until, finally, Apollo decides in favour of a rich alderman whose 
money makes up for his lack of skill. The discussion is rather 
personal than literary, tlie talk of a coterie of artists and wits, and 
is interesting as indicating the flavour of literary discussion during 
the first Caroline period, much as the conversations of Jonson and 
Drammond shed light on Jacobean taste. Yet, even here, not 
much has been added since Jonson's day, for lady Would-be, in 
the third act of Volpom^ anticipates, by more than thirty years, 
tlie very note of Suckling’s criticism, in such lines as these; 

[Gnarini] has ho iMoilemo and a Toiiio, 

Fitting' tlui time, and eatobing the csonrlr-earo; 

Your Petrarch in more piwHionait*, yetjiee 

In dayew of Honnetting tfWHicwl ^hein plagiarintH] with mneh; 

Dante m hard, and few can imderHtami him; 

But for a <leH|>erate wit, there’w A retine! 

Only his pictures are a little ohseene. 

The Italian poet (Jaixtruli, taking a hint from Liieian, had firnt 
Hystematieally used mythological allegory for the purpose of literai 7 
criticism or sfitire; and, in Hpiin, (JervantcH luul followed his 
example in the Voy<iffe to P<mM8nm. But it was the iwilian 
prosoman Boccalini who, in his di Partmto, gave 

luropean prestige to this form; his work was tmimlatod and 
imitated in all the languages of Muroi»e; ajid, in England, besides 
Suckling, Sheppard’s Smixm, or tho ArmigmneM and 

Oonvktiofi of J'idim *S'm%^!'r (I6r)l)an<l VVithcr’sCO (ireat Amm'H 
Jwldm in P(mKmm(\U!:>) illustrate the character of its influence. 
Tliis framework transfigures the dead Ixmes of the ohl roll-call, 
and, in Suckling and oUku's, gives wit ami famty an opportunity to 
enliven the ctismil utterances of criticism. 

As wo follow the course of the seventeenth century, we note 
that the tags which follow the nainos of the roll-cfill develop in 
amplitude, niey still remsuii more or less conventional, hut they 
have been extended; from a brief clause or a succession of adjectives 
to sentences and pars^^raphs. ’rhus, D’Avenant, in a page or two, 
traces the growth of epic poetry from Homer to H|Hiimer, devoting 
tt> each iK)ot a paragraph of his own; and though, for example, 
that on SiKjnser merely objects to the ‘oiwoleto language,’ ‘the 
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unlucky choice of the stanza ’ and the allegory, critical utterance 
has become more facile and self-expressive, has, in fact, developed 
a manner of its own. But it was not until the age of Dryden that 
the roll-call disappears entirely, and is displaced by the critical 
study of a poet and his work. The critique of Thf, SilfM Woman, 
the literary portraits of Jonson, Shakespeare and Fletcher, in An. 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy i 10«}f), mark a new stage in the growt h 
of English criticism. The cominemlatory verses of many poets, 
the new aesthetic of Hobbes, the proH(,'; style of Cowley and 
D’Avenant, and many tentafivuis in the art of (diaracter-writing 
have made such things possible: but it is the.disc(mrsmvlcj-aiimis 
of Corneille that furnished Drydtui with his true models. 

With Dryden, then, the intensive study <»f works of literature 
begins, and displaces the nuwe fags ami epithets of the older 
criticism. But literary histiu-y was not born in England for an¬ 
other (juartcr of a century; ami, in Hymer’s Vkm of Tragedy 
despite an exaggerated animus against Elizalmthan tragedy, 
real learning was placed at tlu^ scwvicts of eritieisin, ami the first 
connected account of the rise of modern literjitiires attempted 
The critical literature of the first half of the century is interest¬ 
ing, therefore, for indirection, rather than for uJiy accomplishment 
of its own. It rt!VolutioniH(«l aesthetic principles, but ficcoraplished 
little or nothing in the Held of eonereto criticism. It did m»t 
adefiuatoly explain or appraise the Wf>rks of tlio great prmte and 
playwrights of the Elizalwthau age. Englishmen were slowly 
beginning to realise the greatness of their literary past, but 
criticism did little to direct or tmeourage this new taste. Tiie 
playwrights themselves stsittenwl comments on their own art 
throughout their plays, and the nH»dcrn scholar may arrsMige 
those Isolated utterancoH at his plejwure into a miified (jode; yet, 
no critic of this age brought t*rdor wwl inmning out of the chaoa 
of hints and hojHJs, and the romantic tlraraa rennained without 
its thoroughgoing exiMaiente or analysts. New Ideas in nssjiect 
to poetry wore, indeed, Iming develo{>o<l But, t!«»ugh .lonwtn 
elalK)rated a ehmsiml jadnt <»f view an<l lloblass a lum aesthetiiv 
these ideaw were not consistently or intelligently applusl to the 
literary heritage of the English imople. Not instil after tins 
restoration w»s« the elaah of romantic and classicail achievement 
truly apprehended, and ite mesining analymnl and explaiised. 


CHAPTEE XII 


HOBBES AND CONTEMPORABY PHILOSOPHY 

The philoBophical writings which belong to the period following 
Bacon’s death show but slight traces of Bacon’s influence. His 
genius was recognised, and he wjjw quoted, now and again, on special 
points; but his leading doctrines were generally ignored. No new 
logic appeared on the lines described in his Novum Oryanum. 
The writers of logical treatises followed the traditional scholastic 
method, or adopted the modifications of it introduced by Ramus. 
Even Milton's logic, which is founded on that of Ramus, pays no 
attention to the Baconian revolution. It is worthy of note that, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, a lieginning had teen made at 
writing works on logic in English. In 1552, Thomas Wilson pub¬ 
lished The, UnU’, of Itemou, routehtiuy the. arte <f hyaj/ue. The 
innovation was not without danger at the time, if it te true that his 
publication on this subject in a vulgar tongue le<l to the author’s 
imprisonment by the inquisition at Rome, His example was 
followed, in safer circumstances, by Ibilph tever, who, in his Arte 
of liemmi liffhtly Unml Witexaft, tem/dny a perfect way to ary we 
auddwpute (l.'ij.H), not only wrote in English, but used words of 
English derivation in place of the traditional terminology— 
and bachet for ‘subject’ ami ‘predicate,’ inhdder and iuheer for 
‘sutetance’ and ‘accident,’ mtywlmt for ‘deiinition' and so on. This 
attempt was never taken seriously; and a considerable time luul 
to elajwo before English tecame the usual language for books 
on logic. In the seventeenth century, as well as in the sixteenth, 
the demands of the universities mmle the use of Latin almost 
essential for the puriM)se. The work of Richanl (Jrakaiithor|», 
Logicae lihri qu'miue de PraedimbUifrun (1<S‘22), was one of the 
test known of these text-teoks. 'I’ho question of method, which 
hiul ruled the thought of Bacon, wiw less prominent in the English 
philosophy of the folUiwiiig iKjriod and did not lea<i to any new 
work of im];K>rt{Uice. 
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Religion is as powerful a stimulus to philosophical thought as 
science is, and it is apt to lead more directly to the study of ultimate 
problems. It was the chief intere.st in the speculative writings of 
Herbert of Cherbury, and the same interest is even more directly 
obvious in other writings. In loDO, Sir John Davies had published 
his philosophical poem Nnaca Tcipsum, in which a view of the 
nature of the soul and arguments for its immortality are ‘ex¬ 
pounded in two elegies.’ Utilising Platonic, as well as Aristotelian, 
ideas, the author worked out a spiritual philosophy in which the 
soul is regarded as akin to the universal (»rder. 

For Nnturtt in nmn’s hcarf hrr lawes dofh i>»*n; 

PrrwriWiig' truth to iz-iV, «ti<I titiitd to will., 

Which <!<«> acdw, or cIho exctim; all nw.n. 

For every thought or pnwfiiw, good or ill: 


and, therefore, the soul can find no true satisfaction in earthly 
things; 

ffit. Kecking Truth, fnun cauwi to cmiws iwcendt^ 

And never «wtM fill it tlw Jint attaino: 
inil, Hficking Itwifl, llndH many niiddhi ftnd% 

But mtver Mtayes, fill if the imi dw» gaiim. 


The same influence led to work of a nhikwonhical kind ; 


theol()gians, usually ctmveyed in a scholastic manner, tn tm 
Athetmimtm (102a), Martin Fotherby, bishop of hkilisbury, relied 
chiefly on St Thonifui Afpiiims in his demonstration of the being of 
God, and maintained that there is fi ‘natural prenotion' tljiit there 


of God (1027), toffches on phiIo«i»phy without 
sophical in chfiracter. Ihuion is referred 


genuinely phtio 


jr, that they may march hand in haiui but his new method 
is not sjMtken of, though botlt Ibunus and Lully are referred to in 
the section on fwlvaiufes in logic. Nor does the discuHsion on truth 
contain anyolworvations beyond the ordinary coinmonphices: it does 
not show any knowledge of Ilorliert of Gherbury’s en(}uiry, tnid can 
hardly liave suggested ideas to lord Rrooko. TIfe real im|>ortfuice 
of the lK>ok lies in the fact that the antlior's eyes are turned to the 
future, not to the iMist. It is an elalxfnite argument against the 
view that the history <»f the world is a record of detoriomtion from 
an earlier golden age. As <lescnl»c<! on the title-page, it i» ‘an 
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Much more important is the work of lord Brooke, in whom the 
puritan temper was combined with the mystic. Robert Greville, 
cousin and adopted sou of Fulke Greville, first lord Brooke, was 
bom in 1608, and entered parliament in 1628. In the civil war, 
he acted as a general of the parliamentary army, gained the victory 
of Kineton in 1642, took Stratford-on-Avon in February 164.8 and 
was killed at the attack on Lichfield a few weeks later. lie was an 
ardent puritan, and, in 1641, wmte A Discmirae openiwj the nature 
of that Epimypaeie which is exercised in England, aimed at the 
political power of tlio bishops. In the same year was published 
his philosophical work The- Nature of Truth. In this work, he 
refuses to distinguish between philosophy and theology. ‘What 
is true philosophy but divinity 'i ’ he asks, ‘ and if it Im; not true, it 
is not philosophy.’ He aj>|)eals to reason and reflection alone for 
an answer to his (picstion; but his method diflei's from that of 
Herliert of Cherbury isi dealing with the same subject: it is less 
logicsd and thorough,and more mystical. He had ‘dived <ieep,’ his 
editor says, ‘into prophetic mysteries.’ He was also well read in 
HiKJCulative, esi>ecia!ly Neoplatonic, writinjpc The revival of 
IHatonism hml alrcatly affectisl Mnglish literature; its intluence 
may be seen in tlie w(H'ks of Hir I’homas More, and in Davies’s 
Nosee. Te.ipmm,mul it had coloured the Aristotelianism of Kverard 
Digby; but Brooke WJis the flrot Englishman t<» present in an 
original trmtise the fundamental ideas which, later in the siime 
century, bore riper fruit in the works of the Cambridge Platonists. 
The two doctrines of the unity of reality and the emanation of all 
things from God rule his thought; and he thinks that difficulties 
about truth are solved when wo see that the underatiinding, the 
soul, light and truth are all one: ‘ all being is but one emanation 
from above, diversified only in our apprehension.’ Faith and 
reason tliffer in degree only, not in nature ; knowledge and affec¬ 
tion are but several shapes under which truth is presenfi to our 
view: ‘ what good wo kiutw, we are; our act of understanding 
being an act of union.’ 'fhe author goes on to explain that all the 
diversities of things—even space and time thomselves— are without 
reality and are only apiwarances to our apprehension. The whole 
physical world, accordingly, is merely phenomenal; in it, there is 
no true being, nor are there any true cauaes, though it is allow¬ 
able, ‘when yon see some things precede tdhers,’ to ‘(sdl the one a 
cjiuHO the other an effect.’ In these expressions have been foimd 
anticipations of the idealism of Iktrkeley and of Hume’s theory of 
caiisatiou. In presenting his doctrine, Brooke wrote like a seer, 





adequacy. But he had the seer’s vision, and the vision gave him 
courage, ‘ for if we knew this truth,’ he says, 

that all things are one, how cheerfully, with what inodest courage, should we 
undertake any action, reincountcr any occurrence, knowing that that distinc¬ 
tion of misery and happiness, which now so pendexe.fh ns, has no Iwing 
except in the brain. 

Nathanael Culverwel, fellow of Enunannel college, (Jambridge 
(B.A. l(i3C}, was thrown among the group of men who afterwards 
became fainons as the (.'ambridge Platonists. Whiehcote tind 
Cudworth (both, f)riginally, of Emmanuel), and Henry More of 
Christ’s college, were his contcinporaries. But he can hardly l)e 
counted as belonging to the group. He was not a S*latoniat. 
Unlike More, he wotild mtt come to terms with the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls, ami he even rejected the theory of ideas, 
nie mysticism of lord B'rwjke Mas, also, alien to him ; he had no 
sympathy with the union of eontnidictories; and ho quotes with 
approval the criticism (tf Brooke published, in by John 

Wallis, under the title* Truth trird. Nt>r can Uulverwel Isj 
descrilKid as a Hatitmlc man.’ He remained constant to (!al- 
vinisin, and, on the whole, tt» the puritan spirit But lie wiis far 
removed from the t;xtremists of his party, of whom he writes that 
‘if y(ju do but offer to make a syllogism, they will stmightway cry 
it down for carnal hairning.’ 'I'he purjKwe of his Iswik Ofthr. Light 
(published, posthumously, in is to show the true 

relation l»etween faith a!id reas<»n: ‘to give faith her full scojhj 
and latitude, and to give rmH<»n also her just iKumds and limits. 
This,’ he says, ‘is the first l»oni, but the other luw the bUisshig.’ 
Two propositions sum up Ins doctrine: 

(1) That all the nM»ml law is fmindisl in natural and coBnnon Mght, in the 
light of reason; and (i!) That there In nothing in the inyirt^uriw of tho goapol 
contrary to tho light of reason. 

The law of nature l>elong« to reawm, not t4> sense, and is esseutial 
to a rational creature. Tho voice of rtuwon promulgatos the. law ; 
but its obligation and binding virtue rest 

partly In the extasHeney^l 0U«!ty of the <*om«Mmds thwnMelwis; but they 
principally dep<*d upon th® »over«>igMty and authority of (iod hiinself, thtw 
contriving and mninitanding the welfaift of IHs creature, and advancing a 
rational nature to the juet perfretion of its isung. 

As Aciuinas hohls, tho law of nature is a copy of the otonial law, 
and ‘ this eternal law is not retilly distinguishod from (jtal himself/ 

iter new, 
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English. Hooker had already given classical expression to a 
doctrine essentially the same and drawn from similar sources- But 
no one had a clearer view than Culverwel of the essence of the 
doctrine. He never inclines to the theory that all • knowlcrlge 
arises out of sensation, and yet he never lapses into mysticism. 
His theory is a pure and elevated rationalism, though he holds 
that our reason needs illumination from the fuller light of faith. 
His style is worthy of the subject, if, perhaps, too full of leanmd 
references and, occasionally, oratorical; and it is hardly too much 
to say of the book that ‘ it is almost a {joem in its grandeur 
and hannony of conception, and the lyrical cuthuHiiiam with which 
it chants the praise of reason b' 

The doctrine of a law of nature w'as commonly relied upon by 
the more philosophical writers who dealt with the details of moral 
dnty. Among the moralists of this class i.uay l>e reckoned William 
l^erkins, author of Amiilla aurea (loJfO) (Knglished as A (/olden 
(Jhdine,, 1000), and of The, Whole. Trentiae of the, f-Visos of (/oniwtiene^, 
(lOOfJ); William Ames, a dalvinistic theologian, who wrote De 
(Jonmeutiaet ejmjwre vel eadhm (HUH)); and UolKsrt Sanderson, 
bishop of Lincoln, who wrote not only a Ijsitin comjKjndium of 
logic (Oxford, Hnr»), but many works l)esi<leK, including />« 
pmmieufj prom/morn ohliyatUmc. (KJJ/), and De ohligathm 
mmcientim. The former of these is said to have bticn trans¬ 
lated into Kiiglish by king (Jharles during his imprisonment. 
tl<weph Hall, bishop of Norwich and Htitirist, was the author of 
Oharact&n of Verhm and Vices (1<H)«) and of DetMom ofdimrm 
PracticaU Cases of Conscience (161S>), But the greatest work of 
the kind in English, and, j)erhap, the greatost treatise on 
casuistry over written by a protestant theologian, is the Dttefor 
J/uUtmitinm of .leremy 'I'aylor (l(i(50). Ihiblishing shortly after 
the restoration, and cledicating his lM)ok b> the king, the author 
rejoices that ‘now our duty Htands on the sunny Ki(k!.’ Ho pro- 
fewes to oiMjn out a way untroriden lad’ore. H«{ will not collect 
individual cases of eoinsciencje, for they are infinite; hnt he seeks 
to provide a ‘goueml instrument of n»»ral theology, hy the nd«w 
and measures of which the guides of souls may<letenuine tlie 
particulars that shall Im) brought before them.’ The work oiwns 
with a description of coniwdonce as a reflection of the <livino law— 
‘the brightness arid spleiKiotir of tine eternal light, a 8{M)tkws 
mirror of the divine mfujesty, and the image of the goodness of 

^ Tullodli, Uufimml fheddogn ttmi (JhrMm in Pnffhnd in the Memi- 

temth ikuiurii, vol. if, fi 411* 



general, and of particular laws, divine and human; and it closes 
with a discussion of the nature and causes of good and evil. The 
whole fonns a comprehensive treatise on Christian ethics, based, 
undoubtedly, on traditional scholastic doctrines, but holding fimily 
to the inwanlnesH of morality, and illustrated by an extraordinary 
wealth of concrete examples. 

It is only to a small extent that the writings of John Seldon, 
historian, jurist and political writer, fall within the hco|K 5 of this 
chapter. His treatise lh‘ l>h Hyrh (1017), his ffhtork of Tithrs 
(1618) and most of his other works lie Isiyond its range. But, in 
his treatmeid, of the hiw of nature, he enters uiK>n topics wiiieh are 
common to hinj and the yhilosophers. In bis Man- Chmum (1635), 
he mainbuns two propositions ag?iin.Ht tlrotius : first, that, by the 
law of nature, the sea is not common to all men, but is ciipable of 
{irivate sovereignty or proprietorship,etjually with the earth; and, 
secondly, that the king of (Ireat Britain is sovereign of the sur¬ 
rounding Hea.H, as an individual and perpetual appanage of the 
Britisli cmpir<5. As was usual in his <iay and for long afterwards, 
he identified tlie law of nature with interaational law. This 
identification is seen in the title of his work Dejure witurnU et 
ymitium jm'tu ilkcipliimm J/t hramnmi ( 164(i). But here he has 
in view not the law or custom which regulates the relation of stote 
to state, but the natural or moral law which is common to all men 
IndeiHUKlently of iwisitive cniwitinent ilivine or human. With the 
wealth of Icaniing in which he was witlamt a rival in his day, he 
trace's the opinions of the .lews on the subject of moral obligation, 
and, at the same time, bring?* out his own view of the law of imtam 

lifilflM. wifii ilifiMt law an Mitliciritv tci 


Htirilie it, and that, therefore, reason cannot be the source of law. 
At tiie same time, ho allows that (leal ha« imprinted certain moral 
rules in the minds of all men. 

Hpeculation on those and kindreil topim was soon to enter 
u|K>n a new stage under the impulse derived from the original 
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Thomas Hobbes was born at Westport, adjoining Malmesbury 
in Wiltshire, on 5 April 1588 . His father, the vicar of the 
parish, says Aubrey, 

WM one of the ignorant Sir Johns of Queen llizateth’H time, could only read 
the prayers of the church and the homilies, and valued not learning, as 
not knowing the Hweetness of it. 

His mother came of yeoman stock. Of her, we know nothing 
beyond the story of her dread of the Spanish Armada; the air was 
full of rumours of ite approach; and her terror led to the premature 
birth of her second son. As he jmt it long afterwards, ‘ she brought 
forth twins—myself and fear.’ The expression is significant, used, 
as it was, when he could look back on more than eighty years of 
life, begun amidst the terror of invasion and afterwards harassed 
by civil war and unstable government. To seek |>eace and follow 
it became, in his view, the fundamental law of natunj; and the 
philosopher wfis himself (to use his own phrase) a ‘ man of feminine 
counigc.’ ‘ The first of all that fled ’ at the threat of civil war, he was 
afterwards (puck to return when the h’rench government Hcemcd 
likely to offer less protection than the commonwealth. But the 
imporbincc of these evenfs for his life and doctrine has HometimcK 
Imeii exaggerated. He had passed his fiftieth year liefore the 
threat of danger touched him, and, by that tinu*, he had already 
completed a w<»rk which conbiins, in outline, tlie essential features 
of his philosophy. Throughout the long years of preparation 
which fitted him to take his place among the greatest of nuKleni 
philosophers, iloblHis led a sholtcrml and leisured life, and it is not 
to be Bupimed that dreams of the Aniwula disturbed his quiet. 
His education wjw provided for by an uncle, a solid tnulesmau and 
aldermaTi of Malmesbury. He wjis alreswly a g<»od Latin ami 
Hreek scholar when, not yet fifteen, he was sent to Magdalen hall, 
Oxford. The studies of the university were then at a low ehh; 
and i»o suhseijuent reforms affeeded liis low opinion of tln*in. Yet 
he seems to have learmal tlm logic and physics of Aristotle, as 
they were then teught, tlunigh he preferre<i to ‘ lie giiping on ma[w ’ 
at the stationers' shojw. On leaving O.'tford, in 1(108, Ise Imctimo 
com|)anion to the eldest son of lord tJavendish of Hardwicke (after¬ 
ward created earl of Devonshire), an<l his cemnection with the 
< lavondish family lasted (although not without interruptions) till 
his death. Through this connectiem, he gsiiued security and leisure 
for his own work, opiHjrtunities of travel and ready admissiem to 
the Ho<!iety of statesmen and scholars. 

'I'hree times in his life, lIoblKss travelled on the continent with 
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a pupil. His first journey was begun in 1610, and in it he visited 
France, Germany and Italy, learning the French and Italian 
languages, and gaining experience, but not yet conscious of his 
life’s work. On his return (the date is uncertain), he settled down 
with his young lord at Hardwick and in London. His secretiirial 
duties were light, and he set himself to become a Hclu)lar; with the 
society and books at his command, l»e did not ‘need the university’ 
(he said); he read the historians and poets both Greek and IjUtin, 
and taught himself a clear and !«;curate Latin style. To these studies, 
his first published work Iwars witness—an Lnglish translation of 
Thucydides, sent to press in 162H, but complete<l some years 
earlier. To this {Hu-iod, also, belongs his acciiiaintance with Bacon, 
llerlxjrt of Gherbury, Ben .louson and other leading men of the 
time. Of his aHHO(;iation with Ikicon (probably sometime in the 
years between 1621 aiul 1626), we know little lK5y<nid what Aubrey 
tells us “ that lie translated someijf Bacon’s essays into liitin, that, 
on occasion, he would attend with ink and paper and set down 
Biwion’s thoughts when he eonUunpIateil and dictoteil ‘in his 
delicious walks at Gorhainbury ’ and that ‘ his lordship wouki often 
say that he better liked Mr Hobbes’s taking his thoughts, than 
any of the oth<‘rs, In'cause he understiMMi what he wrote.’ 'riiero 
is no evidence, however, that their discourae turned on strictly 
philosophical (juestions; nor does it api>ear that philosophiatl 
interest had, as jet, lu'ceme dominant in Hobbes's mind; certainly, 
he was never a i»npil of Bacon; and it is an error to attempt, as 
has somtitimes laamdone, to aililiate his philosophy to the Baconian. 
They agreed in their opiswition to me<lievalistn, ami Isith attemptcfl 
to clalKirate a i-omprehensivt! scheme; the vague term ‘ empirical ’ 
may, also, Im ajiplied to both; Imt HoWicb set small store by 
exjierimentawl his system dilfensl ftiiiflnmentally from Bacon's 
in metluMi, temimr and w;o{Ki Gne Important point only was 
comiwm to Isith—their acceptance of the mechanical theory; and, 
for this theory, there is ample evidence, external as well as internal, 
that HobU*s 'was dirtjctly IndeMed not to Bacon but to Galileo. 

IloblHss's master and friend died in 162H, two years after the 
clmth of the flrot earl; his son and sttcctsssor was a Isjy of eleven; 
his widow <iid notnct«l the services of a sttcretory; and, for a time, 
there wiw no place in the household for lloblais. In 1626, ht» left for 
the continent again with a new pupil, returning from this second 
journey in 1631 to take charge of the young earl's wlucatton. Little 
is known of his travels, but this iierhsl of ins life is reinarkable for 

* fiillilkk Wfirktf ««L Mrilwwwllii w*i* if» ?ol* tti, f» IIT» 
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two things—his introduction to the study of geometry, and his first 
effort towards a philosophy. As regards the former, there is no 
reason for doubting Aubrey’s story, which throws light l.K)th on his 
early education and on the controversies of his later years. 

He waH forty years old before he looked on geontetry, whieh happened 
acoidenially; beiiijr in a KcntlemanV library in... Euclid’s Elements lay 
open, and it was the 47 prop. lib. i. So he reads the prop<wiiion,‘By 0— 
says he, ‘this is imposHii)le!’ 80 he reads the demonstration of it, which 
refeiTed hine back to another, whieh also he r(>ad, et sic doinceps, that at last 
he was demonstratively convinced of that truth. This made him in love with 
geometry. 

About this time also, or soon afterwards, his philosophical views 
began to take shape. Among his manuscripts, there is a Shmt 
Tract on First Frinciplcs'^, which has Iteen conjectured to belong 
to the year Iti.'lO and cannot have been much later. It shows the 
atithor HO much impressed by his reading of Euclid as to adopt the 
geometriail form (soon afterwards nHe<l by Descartes) for the 
expression of his argument. It shows, farther, that he had already 
fi.xed on the conception of motion as fundamental for the explana¬ 
tion of things, but, also, that he had not yet relin(iuishe<l the 
scholastic doctrine of species in explaining acti<Hi and imrcoption. 

When Jlobhes imwle his third visit to the continent, whicli 
lasted from to KKl? and on which he was aiscompanied by the 
young eitrl of Devonshire, he is found taking his place among 
philosophers. At Earifi, ho was an intimate of Memenno, who 
was the centre of a scientific circle that included Descartes and 
Gassendi; uthI, at Florence, he hold discourse with fialiloo. There 
is an earlier record, in January 16:13, of lloblxss sesirching the 
shops in Londt»n for a copy of Galileo’s Dialogne, and searching 
vaiidy, as the small supply had Ijcen sold out. And now he sceiaH 
to have arrived at the vi<!w that not only is motion the fundamental 
conception for e.xplaining the physical world, but that man and 
society also can bo explained on the same nuschanicfil theory. 
After his retnni to England, he wrot<% with a view to publiaition, 
a sketch of his new theory, to which he gave the title ElmimU r/ 
L(m witural and politk. 'I’he physical dtxjtrino of which ho IumI 
taken finn hold lies at the Ijasis of this work, but it cleals in detail 
only with the mind of man and the principles of social order, ’flm 
introdticticm to his T}m\y(lvks ha<l alretuly shown his interest in 
the latter subject, and the side of imlitics to which ho leantsd 
himself, by the omplmsis he laid on the historian’s preference for 

‘ I'fintt‘4 aw an iiitjifindix to ItobtuH'ii Mlmtntt of 7,«w, wlitoil liy TAimiM, V., IK89. 
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the monarchical form of government. In his dedication of The 
EUmmt$ (dated 9 May 1640), Hobbes says that hia object is to 
reduce the doctrine of justice and policy in general to ‘the rules 
and infallibility of reason ’ after the fashion of mathematics. This 
volume is the ‘ little treatise in English ’ to which he afterwards 
referred as written in the days of the Short parliament. 

Of this frpafisp, fhoiiffh not printrd, many gontlpmen had popips, which 
occasionwl mneh talk of the author: and hwl n<jt. hm majesty disHolvcd tho 

parfiaiiieiit, it ImmI l>roiiglil liii» into clsiiicpr of hw lifo. 

Tlic treatise was never piililished by Hobl>cs, n(tr did it appear 
as a connected whole until ItiHSt, although, in Ki.'jO, prolwibly with 
his consent, its first thirteen eliapters were issued with the title 
Ilnmdu Nttfiirr, and the reniuiiuler of the volume as a Hcpanite 
work ihj dorjtore PoJifko. In Novemlwr 1«40, when the bong 
parliament k^gtin to show its activity, Hoblws fl«I to France, 
where lus remainefl for Hie next eleven years. 

These years werti fruitful in many ways. From the lieginning, 
he was in constant intercourse with .MerHenne and the brilliant 
group of men of scimu-c who fri-quented his monastery. Hoon, too, 
he W51H follow*‘d to Paris by other English emigrants of the royalist 
Iiarty, among whom was the marquis of Newcastle, a memlajrof the 
(Javeudish family, to whom tlie unpublished Mmicutn qf Law hml 
lieeu dedicated. By his infhienta% llolihcH was apjauiited to teu;h 
mathematics toChurles, prima: of Wales, who arrived in Paris in 
KI tfi. 11 is {smition in the exiled court was ultimately rendered 
impoHsihlo by the suspicions of its clerical meml)cm; hut Charles’s 
friend.ship was of inqKirlmice to hitn in later years, aftiir the 
restoralhm of the monarcliy. It was Ntswcastle’s desire to hear 
ladh sides <*f a question that led, ihiring his residence in Fntmw, to 
discuKsion, ami, afterwards, to a somewhat acrimonious controverey 
on the problem of free -will, with.ltdm BmininUi, bishop of Derry. Of 
greattir interest is atiothor literary ciorrosiKMidetieo whi(;h followed 
close ttpon his arrival in Paris, Mersenne was then collecting the 
opinions of schohnrs on the forthconiing treatise hy Descartes, 
MmlHxtthum tU>, priim philm()phi»,nw\, inJaimary H! 11, lloblKts’s 
ohjecHons were retnly ami forwardml to his great eontemiMirary in 
Holland, 'ilicse, witit the replies of 1 Jescartes, afterwards apjasared 
iw tlm third set of OhjeHm»rn wlien tho treatise wjis publisiiml. 
Further couHiuink*ath)nH followed on the lUoptHqm whicli had 
apiKsared along with the famous IHnmum dc, ki mCdmk in 
Dowmrtes did not disiiover the i<ieiitity of ins two critloi; but 
he <iid not approve of eitlier; and, ir»dee<l, as regards the subject- 
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matter of Meditatioim, the thinking of the two philosophers 
ni<)ve<l in such diiferent worlds that mutual understanding was 
almost impossible. To Descartes, mind was the primal certainty 
and indepc!vdent of material reality. IIoblwH, on the other hand, 
had already fixed on motion as the fundamoTital fact, and his 
originality consisted in his attempt to use it for the explanation 
not of nature only but, also, of mind and society. Two or three 
years after his correspondence with Descartes, Hobbes contributed 
a Kununary of his views on physics and a TracUitm Qptkm to 
works published by Mersenne. 

At latest, by the beginning of his residence in Paris in 1(540, 
Hobbes lijul matured the plan for his own philosophical work. It was 
to consist of three treatises, dealing, respectively, with matter or 
body, with human nature and w'ith society. It was his intentioii, he 
says, to have dealt with these subjects in this order, but his couiitry 
‘ was boiling hot with questions concerning the rights of dominion, 
and the olKsdience due from subjects, the true forerunners of an 
approaching war,’ and this cause, sis he said, ‘ripened and plucked 
from me this third part ’ of the system—the lK)ok Ih dim, pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1(542. Hobbes’s first political publication was 
thus directly occasioned by the troubles of the titne. Only 
a small edition seems to have been printed, ({assendi spoke of 
the dilliculty of procuring a copy, and e.xpressed his satisfaction 
when the author allowed a new and enlarged edition to btj printed 
at the I'llzevir press in Amsterdam in 1647. In this edition, the 
doMsription of the lK)ok as the third jKirt of a philosophiail system 
was removed, at the publisher’s rcxiuest, from the title-page, and 
a new preface was added in which the authi>r explained his 
plan. TIjo book was a tract for the times as well as a phih«o- 
phi(!al treatise; but it wiis not till four years later, wheu stable 
government seemed to have been re-established by the conmion- 
wealth, that ho had it published in London, in an Mnglish vtirsion 
from his own hand,as Philomiihiml Hudimriiluronmrnimj (lom/m- 
m&ttt and i^oeiety. ‘I’he same year, I(ir»l, ssiw the pnhlicathm, also 
in London, of his greatest work, Leniathau, and his own return to 
England, whi(jh now promised a safer shelter to the phih>Ht>pher 
than France, where he feared the clergy and was no longer in 
favour with the remnant of the exile<i English court, hi the 
case of I)e Vive and, still more, in that of Lenmtfum, the {sditical 
sltnatiou led to greater fulness of dobiil and, also, to a more fervid 
manner of uttemnee than Iwwl Isjen shown in his earliest treatise. 
In [(articular, the danger arising from the claim to independence or 
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to direction on the part of the ecclesiastical power gave occasion for 
a much more comprehensive treatment of the subject of religion. 
As early as 1041, he had expressed the opinion that the dispute 
‘ between the spiritual and civil power has of late more than any 
other thing in the world, been the cause of civil wars in all i)laccs 
of Christendom,’ and had urged that ‘all church government 
depend on the state and authority of the kingdom, without which 
there can be no unity in the church.' 'riiis was not palatable 
doctrine to any of the sects, anil there was much more to cause 
them alarm in the theidogical diMCUHsions contained in his 
Leviathati. Hut, after the restoration, in a dedieation to the 
king, he wsis able to <•laim that all had I«;en ‘proiMUinded with 
Hubmission to those that have the power ecclesiastical,’ holding 
that he had not given any ground of offence ‘ imlesH it Ihj for 
making the authority of the church wholly uikui the regti.1 imwer; 
which I hoiK5 your ma.it‘sty will think is neither atheism nor 
heresy.' 

The hist twenty eight years of Hoblms’s kmg life were HfKsint in 
hlngland; and th(‘re he soon returned to the house of his old jHipil 
the earl of Devonshire, wiu> had precedeil liim in suhinitting to the 
eommonwealth, and, like him, welcomed the king on his return. 
For a year or two after his honie-cmiiiiig, Iloblnfs resided hi 
Ijomlon, busied with the completion of his philosophical systom, 
the long-delayed first jmrt of which, JPr dorpon'., apiasared in 
IfSilo, and the Koeond part, fk Hmninr, in Itiru}. The latter work 
contains little or nothing of importance that Iloblnis had not said 
already; but the former ileals with the logiinil, mathematical and 
physical principles which were to serve as foundation for the 
imposing stnictiire he had built A new world hswi lieen revadtsi 
to him, many years ago, when, at the age of forty, ho had iirat 
chanceil uikui Fuelhl’s /iknimta. Ho had designed that his own 
philosophy should imitate the certainty of inathernatio*. In the 
dedication to his firat treatise, ho had ealled mathematics the one 
iiranch of learning that is * free from controversies and dispute.’ 
Yet, stnmgely enough, when wo romemlier how provis-ative of 
controversy were all his leatiiiig views, it was liisputes alsmt the 
most certain of all subjecto that filled and haniHsetl the last five 
and twenty years of his life. 

The author of Lmmt/um could liardly have exjiected to esoiiio 
controvewy, and lie did not do anything h> avoid it. the view* of 
human nature set forth in the Ixmk liecamo, for genemtions, the 
favourite laittle gronnd for eontonding philosophies; its political 
theory was not fitted to please either |»rty; and on to religious 
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doctrine, the clergy would have aouiethiiig to say when they 
came to their own again. His dispute with Bramhall on the 
question of free-will began in his Paris days and has been already 
recorded But it was not allowed to be forgotten. In 1054, the 
tract Of Liberty and itecemity, which he had written eight yeare 
before in reply to the bishop’s arguments, was published by some 
IMJrson unnamed, into whose hands it had fallen. Not suspecting 
Hobbes’s innocence in the matter of the publication, Bramhall 
replied with some heat on the {(crsonal qtiestion and much lulness 
on the njatter in hand in the following year; ami this led to 
IIoblMJs’s elaborate defence in The Questions conrerning Liberty, 
Necessity, and Chance, published in 1050. By this time, however, 
the storm of controversy had already broken out in another 
(piarter. llohlajs remembered Oxford !is it wiw in his student days, 
and made little allowance for altere<l manners and the reform of 
studies. In the fourth part of Lcviaf/mn-, which is devot(‘d to ‘the 
kingdom of darkness,’ he had taken occasion to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on the universities: they are a bulwark <»f pa{»al jMvwer; 
their philosophy is but ‘Aristotelityfor them, 'till very late 
times,’ geometry WJis but an ‘art dialMdical.’ But Oxford luwl 
undcrgoi»e a change since the days wlum Hobbes <H>uld allbrd to 
despise its learning. In particular, the Savilum profes-Morshijm, 
founded in the interval, were held by two men of eminence, Seth 
Ward and John Wallis—the latter, a mathematician of the limt 
rank. They wore acknowlmlgml nuistm-s of a science in which 
Hobbes seems to have been only a brilliant and capricious 
amateur—the greatest of circlc-He(uarers. Hie dispute Iwgan, 
mildly enough, in a vindication of the miiversity by Wanl against 
another critic, Hobbes toing dealt with in an appendix. This was 
in 1«54; hut, next year, lIohlKis’s own mathematical discoveries 
were puldished with much parade in J/e Corpore. Th(! opportunity 
was then seiml by Wallis, who, in a few months, was ready with a 
reply in which the jiretcndcsl dcimonstrations were (orit to shreds. 
From this time onwards, the war of pamphlets waged unremittitigly, 
HoMmjs maintoined his opinions with a tenacity which wouhl have 
lasen wholly mlmirahle if they had lajen better grounded ; and he 
was hold enough to carry the war ijjto the enemy’s camp, though 
with unfortimate results, a»ui to engage otluu- adversaries, such as 
ll<d)ert Boyle, hut with no Iwtbsr suceess. It is uunecisssary to 
follow the controvemy in detail*, but, incidentally, it pro<iuce<l 

^ k liipid iiihI iwliHirAHli* ikisieh of Itfi ii givitn ill CrtMiiii linliwl* 

BKiri’ji ni»ni<»grft|ih «ii fliibljw {l8Wb|, It kIiwiIiI Ih:i Iit»w4i¥fii\ IhAt 

IHSilb |n fif oiiiniitHi tliftt IltilifirtMiiii i»i dwill lifirdlj wttli llnliliw in 
iiiA of tba t5HiitrovciJt’»y. 


one document of great personal interest—a defence of Ms own 
reputation in the form of a letter to Wallis, written in 1062. 

In addition to these and connected controversies, more serious 
tronhle threatened the philosopher’s later yeara After the 
restoration, he was well received by the king, who took pleasure 
in his conversation. But he had an enemy in the clergy; his 
opinions were notorious; it was easy to connect them with the 
moral licence shown in high places; and, after the great Plague 
and the great Fire, at a time when recent disaster raa<Ie men’s 
consciences sensitive and their desires welcome a scape-goat, 
Hobbes was in no little danger. A bill aimed at blasphemous 
literature actually piwsed the CommonB in January 1007, and 
Lernatlum nm one of two books mentioned in it. Tlie bill never 
got through l)oth hoHses; but lioblais was seriouHly frightene<l; 
he is said to have l*ecoine more regular at church and communion; 
he studied the law of heresy, alsit, an<l wrote a short treatise on 
the subject, proving that there wfis no court by which he could be 
judged. But ho wtis not iRjnnitted to excite the public conscience 
by further publications on inatterH of religion. A Ijatin translation 
of LevlatJum fconbiinijig a new apja*n<ii.K bringing its theology 
into line with the Nicene creed) wjw issnwl at AiiiKteriiam in ICbtk 
Other works, however, dating from the wini© year, wem kept l)ack 
—the tract on lltrcMy, the answer to Bnirahall’s attack on 
Lmmt.h(m uu\ Behtmoth: tfic, Hmtary of //«: CVnwes <{f ihe Civil 
Warn of Enylmid. Alsmt the ssune time was written his Dudoyim 
helmm a /*hlltmopfu‘r and a Biwlent t>f thr. (Jtnmmn- Ixiim af 
Enyland. His HhUtria EreU'mastim, in elegiac verse, dates from 
alsHit his eightieth ycuir. When he was eighty-foi*r, he wrote his 
autobiography in verse. Neither age nor controversy 

seemed to tire him. Altlnaigh controversy had the hwt word—lie 
published lhmmir<m Phymahyimim at the }»ge of ninety-—he 
turned in (dd age for solatai and employment t<» the literature which 
had l>oen his first inspiration. In he published a translation 
in rimed tpiatrainH of four Imoks of the (Hlym'y\ and he had com¬ 
pleted both MiadmuX Odymry when, in 1676, he left Bondon for the 
last time. Thereafter, ho lived with the (Javendish family at one of 
their scats in Derbyshire. Hediedat Hardwick on-l Decemter 1679. 

Hoiilsis is one of a succession of Knglish writers wlu) are as 
remarkable for their style for the originality of their thought 
Bacon, Hobbes, Berkeley and Hume—1«> mention only the grmtMt 
names—must Im counted funonpt the masters of language, wher¬ 
ever language Is lookw^l nism as conveying a meaning An6^ in 


K. a VII, 
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each case, the stylo has an individual quality which suits the 
thought and the time. Bacon’s displays a wealth of imagery and 
allusion significant of the new worlds which man’s mind was to 
enter into and to conquer; it has the glamour not of enchantment 
but of discovery; greater precision and restraint ot iraiigery would 
not have Ixjfitted the pioneer of so vast an a<lventuro. The musical 
eloquence of Berkeley is the utterance of a soul mpt in one 
clear vision and able to road the language of (Jod in the form 
and ovente of the world. Hume writes with the unimpasKioncd 
lucidity of the observer, intent on technicsil perfection in the way 
of conveying his meaning, but with no illusions as to its import¬ 
ance. Hobbes difters from all three, and, in his own way, is 
supreme. There is no excess of imagery or allusion, though Iwth 
are at hand when wanted. There is epijpiun; but epigram is not 
multiplied for its own sake. There is satire \ but it is always kept 
in restraint, llis work is never emljcllishcd with ornament; 0 V 017 
ornament is structural and lielongs to the buihling. I here is 
never a word too many, and the right word is always chosen. His 
materials are of the sinqilest; and they have lieon formed into 
a living whole, guided by a groat thought and fired by the jiassion 
for a gi’oat cause. 

Aubrey tells us something of his method of work: 

He hiMl rcMid much, if one wiiimdere liis long life, J>ut hw eenlemplttfhm 
was niHclv more than his reading. He was wont to say, that if he hail reaii iw 
itttioli w li© uliottM lint© twiiiiiiiwl iitll iipwjiriiMi* iw olliiv 

The manner of writing \ Liwiatfum] was Oins. He waikwl mneh and eon- 
templated, and he had In the head of his eane a pen and ink-horn, earriwi 
always a note-liook in his piKiket, and as wkhi as a thought darted, lie presently 
entered it into his hook, or otherwise might have lost it. 

This careful forethought for hlea awl phrase was always controlled 
by the dominant purpose, which was to eoiivinee by demonstration. 
How the methwi worked may ki semi from a characteristic 
jiassage. Bjieaking of undesigned trains of thought, he says 

And yet in this wild ranjfinsr of the mind, a man may oft-times iH«r<*eivo 
the way of it, and the dependanee of one thought ui«>n another. For in a 
dkoonrso of our present elvil war, vrhat oould seem more linpertlnent, thiw to 
ask (as one did) what was the value of a Boinau penny? Yet the eohewniee 
to me was manifest enough, For the thought of the war introdnwd the 
thought of the delivering up the king to his enemies; the thought of that 
brought in the thought of tlie delivering up of tJhrlst; and tliat again the 
thought of the tlO pence, which was the price of that treason; and thence 
easily followed that malicious iiuestion; and all this In a moment of time; for 
thought is <iuiok. 

Here, the illustmtimi strikes home; the saraism hits the jmrty he 
hated most; awl the litst four wortls clinch the whole and bring 
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back the discourse to the matter in hand. Attention is arrested, 


portions of his Ijatin work De vorimrt must lie kept in view; but 
his lasting fame as a writer rests upon three books ; Elements of 
Law, Philomphieall Jtndbmnts ameeruhig Gover/mient and 
Society (the Hnglish version of De Ciw) and Le viathan. The first of 
these iMioks is a sketch, in clear outline and drjvwn with imfalterintr 


3d 

out ana appnea, nut never aitereu in Hutwuin(;e. it contains less 
illustration and less epigram than the later works, but it yields to 
neither of them in lucidity or in confidence. The circuinstancos 
which led to its issue in £wo fragments, arbitrarily sniKlerod from 
one another, have hindered the genend recognition of its greatn^iH, 
Nor did it apiiear at all till De Vim was well known and Leviathan 
reatly for press. I’he latter works are less severe in style: they 
have a glow from the ‘bright live coal' which (we are told) seemed 
to shine from floblMjs's eye when he sjKike. De. Vive, is restricted 
to the political theory; but his whole view of human life and the 
HiKiial order is comprehended in Leviathan. 

'riie title-i>age of this ktok <!epicts its puriswe. The upjKir 
half of the jiage has, in the foreground, a walled town with tall 


crown 18 on ms neiwi; ms ngnt nano wieias a sworn, ms leit grasp 
a crosier; bis coat of mail consists of a multitude of hnnmn flgiireu, 
with their faces turned to him, as in supplication. On the lower 
half of the |>agc, on eitlusr side the title, are represented a castle 
and a church, a coronet and a mitre, a mniion and lightning, 
implements of war and wcaiKins of argument, a Isittle-field and 
a dispute in the schools. Over all runs the leg<md Non eM 
poteetm super terrmn quae, comparetnr e.i. This is the design ' of 
that great l^jviatlian, or rather (to sneak more revereutlv) of tliat 


describe. 

The figure of the leviathan d<munat»i the whole book, and 
Hoblw arguw over and over that tliero is no alteniative 
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by sovereign power, undoubtedly reflects the troubles and emotions 
of the time; but it is no mere seventeenth century version of In 
darkest England and the mg out. Far less is Iloblnis’s whole 
philosophy to be put down to the fear of civil tumult and the 
desire to think out a theory of government ade<piate to its 
restraint. Leviathan is a work of great and enduring importance 
just because it is not a mere political pamphlet. It owes life and 
colour to the time at which it was written; but another force also 
contributed to its making—a conception of larger scope, which 
gives it the unity of a philosophiad masterpiece. 

This underlying conception and all the author’s most striking 
ideas are to l>e found in the treatise completeil in ifMO—when politi¬ 
cal troubles wen; obviously at hand, but, as yet, no jairsonal danger 
threatened. In logic and hicidity.this earlier treatise is not suri»aHscd 
by the later work, though it fails to give the siune consbuit impremion 
of reality. It is a text-book such as philo.sophers have sometimes 
written for statesmen, to instruct them in Uie principlesof their craft; 
and it did not entirely escape the usual fate of such etlbrts. Before 
Hobljcs set about writing it,the fumhimental idmofa philosophy had 
taken root in his mind; and this idea ho owed to the, new mechanitafil 
theory, an<l, in particular, to (Jaliletfs tewjhing. Motion, he csime to 
think, was the one reality; all <dher things are but. * fancies, the oft- 
spring of our brains.’ He did n<d now, or, indeed, afterwards, work 
out a mechanical theory of the physical universe, jih lh?scartt‘s, for 
instance, was doing. But he ha<l a Ixrlder—if an imjawsible project* 
Dewcartes restricted medutnism to the extended world, maintained 
the independence of mcutel existence and liold the latter to lie of 
all things most cerbun, Hoblres did not thus limit the appUwtticms 
of his new idea. He thought he could pjiss from extenml nrotions 
to ‘the internal motions (»f men,’ and, thtmee, t(> sovereignty and 
justice. This is his own Hcc{>nnt, aisl it agrees with what we kiuiw 
otherwise. Neither the mts^hanieal tiu'ory, nor th(? psyrdiology, is 
an aftorthougiit intr(Hluce<l to bolsier uj* a foregone political con¬ 
clusion. They have their resds too tieep in IbtblHfs’s mind, It is 
true, the desired transitions could not logiwdly Iw miwle, anti 
Hoblres ftmntl out tire difficulty labir. But, when eivil tlistiirljanee 
forced his hai»d anti led to the elalroratitm of his ethical and 
IMJlitical dtretriue, this dtadrimj wjw ftnintl ttt Ihj in harmtrny with 
the kieti frtnn whidi his view i>f the universti startetl. 'Hits e.’tbirnal 
anti mechanical tdiamcter of the isilithml thetmy is an intUeatitm t>f 
its unreality, but it Irears witiress, also, tt> the tuiity t>f ctuieeptlon 
that tlominates the whole philosophy. 






All thin^, according to Hobbes, ‘ have but one universal cause, 
which is motion.’ But, for him, as for other writers of his day, 
‘ motion ’ is not a merely abstract conception; it includes move¬ 
ment of masses or of particles. Prom geometry, which treats of 
abstract motion, he thus piisses, without a break, to physics, and, 
thence, to moral philosophy; for the ' motions of the mind ’ have 
physical causes. And, by this synthetical method, proceeding from 


unity to his theory. But he never carried out the impossible task 
of applying it in dctsiil. He admits that there is another an<l an 
easier way: 

For tlio ciiiiBeH of Ilio moticmB of tli© mine! lira known, not only l>y ratio¬ 
cination, bill al»o by tlia of etery man tkat takes tliii painB to 

olwcrvo iliOHC mofion« witliln kliam^if. 

If he *wil! blit examine lik own mind/ he mill iiid 

that the of men iini the imwloiiw of I hair »iincl» arii Kiick that, 

limy he rcHlmiiicfl by rtoiiic piwnr, they will «!way« Imi making w*r upon on# 


I>ifewe external niottoiw proiiiice diTOwa iiiotioiii in t»; and, 



the mo«t aoblo and pmfltebla Inytaiioii of upoocilit I»fo boon gtttn to 
iliowgiitfi, whoroby ffoctety sad icioaci h»w Imico irisd© poii«ibl#i iind alto 
alMHiwlity! for wowk art wlna ©oiiiitow, they do but reckon by them; 
hat they arii the itionoy of foolit 

Eeawoii is but reekoning; adilithm ami siibtrac^tinn are Its pro- 
ecssies; logic is ^eoiiipiitetioii/ Bo far, man is regarded m if h# 
were a thinking Mug only. But he h also acjfcim The internal 
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the nature of tendencies towards that which ‘help tlio vital 
motion/ that is, ministers to the preservation of the indivi<lual, or 
tendencies away from things of an opposite nature. Thus, we have 
appetite or desire for certain things, and these we arc said to love, 
and we csdl them go(Kl. In a similar way, we have aversion from 
certain other thijigs, which we hate and call evil I’leswure is 
‘ the appearance or sense of good ’; displeasure, ‘ the appearance or 
sense of evil’ Starting from these definitions, Hobbes proceeds to 
do8cril»e the whole emotional and active nature of man jis a 
consistent scheme of selfishness. I’lie following characteristic 
summary connes from EkmenU of Law: 

The eomparistm of iho life of man to a ra«*<», thoujfli it hohh'th not in awry 
jsjint', y«t it hoMath so wail for this onr purpose, that wi* may ii»<‘rpJ»y Ixith 
mw and rpincmiKir almost nil the passions hofora incniioiKsl. l$ut this rwo we 
mustsiippoHo to havo no othor goal, nor other gjirland, hut, hoing foromost; 
and in it: To endeavour, is appf‘Iits. To )m reniisa, is sensuality. To consider 
thwn liohiml, is glory. To consider them Is'foro, humility. To hwo ground 
with hstking hack, vain glory. To 1 m: holdcn, hatnsl. Ti> turn Imck, ropon- 
tanco. To lx* in breath, hojM*. Tji la* weary, (hwpair. To ondiwvonr Ut over¬ 
take the next, emulation. To supplant or overthrow, envy. To resolvo tc» 
break t hrough a stop fonwen, courage. To break thnmgh a smlden stop, 
anger. To break through with east*, magnanimity. To kwt: gnmnd by little 
hindrances, pusillanimity. To fall on the sudden, is disposition to weep. To 
see another fall, disposition to iaugii. To s(*e one oiit-g(»ne whom we would 
not, is pity. To see one out-ge) we w<mhl not. Is indignation. Tit holil fast hy 
another, is to love. To carry him on that so hohleth, is eharity. To hurt 
an<^s-Melf for Iiaste, Is shwne, (Jontlnually to 1 m» out-gone, is misery. <’on- 
iinnally to out-go the next before, is felicity. And to forsake the emirw*, is to 
die. 

Out of thi« ctmtontion of HclfiHh imltH, lloblx*, in somo way, hsw 
to derive morolity and the Hociid order. Yet, in the state of natttre 
there tire no nilcH for the nme of l{fe-“not even the rule of the 
Btrongent, for IlebhcH thinks that there is little differctict* between 
men’s fiumlties, and, tit tiny riit.c, ‘ the wetikest htw Htrength enough 
to kill the strongest,.’ 'flms, fur gtiin, for safety tiiid fur ri'pntation 
(which is a sign uf fsiwcr), etich man desires whtitever may preserve 
or onricli his own life, and, indeed, by nature, ‘every mtin has a right 
to overytiiing, even to one another's Issly.' 'I'lms, the natnnd state 
of man is a state of war, in which * every inim is etietny b* every 
man.' In this condition, as he jKtittts out, there is no phice for 
industry, or knowledge, or arts, or society, but only ‘cmitinnal fear 
and danger of violent deatli; and the life of man solitary, fstor, 
nasty, brutish, and short’ Nur, tn this state, is there any ditrerence 
of right tind wrong, mine atid tiiine; ‘fonse and fratid are in war 
the two cardinal virtues.’ 
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Hobbes betrays some hesitation in speaking of the historical 
reality of this state of universal war. But the point, perhaps, is not 
fundamental. What is essential is the view of human nature as so 
constituted as to make every man his neighbour’s enemy. The 
view was not entirely new; he was not the first satirist of the 
‘ golden age.’ His originality lies in the consistency of Ms picture 
of its anarchy, and in the amazing skill with which he makes the 
very misery of this state lead on to social order: the freedom of 
anarchy yields at once and for ever to the fetters of power. 
The transition is eficcted by the social contract—an instrument 
familiar to medieval philosophers and jurista Ho long as the state 
of nature endures, life is insecure and wretched. Man csumot 
improve this state, but he can get out of it; therefore, the 
fundaujientel law of nature is U) seek imum and folltjw it; and, 
from this, emerges the second law, that, for the «ike of i)oaco, a 
man shoultl willing to lay down his right to all things, when other 
men are, also, willing to do so. From these two are derived all the 
laws of nature of the moralists. 'Hie laws of nature are immutable 
and eternal, sjiys Iloblies, and, in so saying, conforms to the towli- 
tional view—but with otuj great difference. II(»oker, who followed 
the older theory, Inid said tlnit the laws of nature ‘ Innd men alwo- 
lutely, even as they are men, alth(»ugh they have never any settled 
fellowship, never any s<»lernn agreement iunongst themselves.’ But 
Hoblwjs holds that their authority, for any man, is not aljsolute ; it 
is strictly conditional on «»ther men kthig willing to oliey them; and 
this rc<}uiros an agreement of wills —a contnwt. Ctmtnicts, again, 
re<iuire a |K)wer t<» enforce them: ‘ covenants of mutual trust where 
there is a ft-iar of not performance on either part are invalid ’; an<l 
the only way to obtain such a conmion iw>wer is for all men to give 
up their rights to one man, or one assembly of men, and to aefcuow- 
ledge his iu;ts as their tjwn ‘in thwie things which mteem the 
common isjace and safety.’ Tliis man, or atwembly, will thus bmr 
the ‘ jwrsoH' of the whole multitude. They have contracted with 
one .'mother to Iks his subjects. But the wvereign himself is under 
iwj ctmtract: he Iws rights but no duties. 

From this, it follows, logically, that sovereignty cannot Ihj limited, 
dividwl, «»r forfeited, lb© conduct of tlie commonwealth in i»ace 
and war, ami the rights of subjects against one anotiicr, are decided 
hy the sovereign. He is solo legislator, supreme ruler and supreme 
judge. And this hohis, whettier tlie sovereignty lies in one man or 
In an mwembly, lfobl>cs always imiijitoined the 8U{>eriority of 
monarchy to other forms *»f government; but he never thought 



a mind to go home.’ If he was serious in making the remark 
reported by Clarendon, he must have i>een referring to the ‘Review 
and Conclusion,’ with which the work closes, and in which ho sjMiaks 
of the time at which submission to a conqueror may lawfully Im 
made. The book in no way nio<lifioH his earlier view.s on the merits 
of monarchy. 


government; nor can the spiritual {>ower l>e indeiujiident of the 
temjKjral. The doctrines ‘ that every private man is judge of good 
and evil actions,’ and ‘that whatsoever a man does against his 
conscience is a sin,' are seditious and repufptant to civil scMiiety, 
By living in a conmionwealth, a man takes the law for his conscdcnce. 
These {Mwitions may seem to complete the [M>litical theory, and few 
readers now care to pursue the matter further. Hut IIobiKsj's 
commoTiwealtb professes to Iw a (Jhrlstian commouwtailth. Ho 
must show tiie place which religion occupies in it, and also expose 
the orr<irs which have led to nations Injing overshadowed by the 
spiritual jKJwer. His theory is Mnistianisaj pusluxl to its extremott 
limits. ’Hie inner life—the true home of religion for the nsligious 
nuHi—shrinks to a {Hunt; while ite externtd expression in doctrine 
iwad olworvanc© is dwjcrilmd as i»rt of the onler that deiwiulH on 
Hi© will of the sovereign. Hobbes <aui cite Hcripture for his 
imiqioae; he anticiijutes some of the results of n«Hlen» Biblical 
criticism; and he has theories alxmt (fori, the Trinity, the atone¬ 
ment and the last judgment—all of them in harmony with his 
general principles. His doctrine of (iorl is, in modem phrase, 
agnostic. I’lic attributes we ascrilie to Him rmly signify our rlesire to 
honour Him: ‘wo understand nothing<»f what he is, but only that 
heia’ In this, Hoblaw follows tlm doctrine of negalive attrihntor, 
worked out by some medieval theologiana But his rloctrine of 
the Trinity is, surely, original. It is 

ia Hnbstsnw this: tlial God who l« always one nml flH» hihiic was the j»«n«m 
fdpiwwjntwl hy tho |wr»on ropiwowttsi hy his Rrm liwamate, anil (ha 

parson rapr««»ntad hy tha apoatlr*. 

Again, tlie ktngtlom of Hod is a real kingrlom, tnstiinto! by covenant 
or contract: which contract wiiw made by Moses, broken hy the 
election of Haul to the kingship, restored by (Ihrist anil priKdahmsl 
by the apostles. But the kingrlom of (Ihrist ‘ is not of this world': 
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it is of the world to come after the general resurrection; ‘therefore 
neither can his ministers (unl^ they be kinp) require obedience 
in his name.’ 

There are two things specially opposed to this theory. On 
the one hand, there is the enthusiasm which results from the claim 
either to {jeraonal illumination by the spirit of God or to private 
interpretation of Scripture. On the other hand, there is the claim 
to dominion on the part of the organised spiritual power. Both 
claims were ranqmut in Hoblies’s day, and he seeks to undermine 
them both by criticism, lliere is no argument, he says, by which 
a man can be convinceci that God luna sjjoken immo<liatcIy to some 
other man, ‘who (iKsing a man) may err, and (which is more) may 
lie.’ And, as regards .Scripture, it is for sovereigns as the solo 
legislators to say which books are camonical, and, therefore, to 
them, also, must iHjIong the authority for their itjterpretation. Of 
all the abuses that constitute what Ifoblajs calls the Kingdom of 
Darkness, the grmtot arise from the erroneous tenet ‘tliat the 
present church now militant on earth is the kingdom of God.’ 
Through this error, not only the Homan, but, also, the piwbyterian, 
clergy have been the authors of darkness in religion, and oncroadied 
upon the civil power. The Homan church alone has l>eon thorough 
in ite work. The pai»o, in claiming dominion over all Ghriatendom, 
has forsaken the true klng<lom of God, and he has built up his 
power out of tlie ruins of heathen Home. For ‘the |>ai)acy is no 
other tlian the ghost of the deceased Itoman empire, sitting crowned 
uiK>n the grave thereof.’ 

Taken as a whole, Hobbes’s Lemitfum has two characteristics 
which stamp it with the mark of genina In the first place, it is a 
work of great iin^inativo jsjwor, which shows how the whole 
fabric of human life and society is built up out of simple elements. 
And, in the second phwxs, it is distinguish^ a remarkable logiod 

consocuHveni^s, so that there are very few places in which any lack 

of coherance a«i bo detected in the thought. It is true that the social 
order, m Hoblw presents it, ptxKluces an impression of artificiality; 
but this is hardly w» objection, for it wjis his deliberate aim to show 
the artifice by which it had been constructed and the danger which 
lay in any interference with the mechanism. It is true, also, that 
the shite of nature and the social contract are fictions passed off as 
facts; buf^ even to this objection, an answer might Ini mad© from 
within the Ixamds of his thewy. It is in his premises, not in his 
reasoning, that the error lies, if human nature wore m selfish and 
anarchical as he represents it, then morality and the {Kditical order 






apiHjaml in Iuh litetune whh eontameci in ttie nmum <« .lanieH 
HarriiiKfcon, piililinhed in l(Jr»<5; and thn eriticiHin )iCsiiiMs<l in 
tivoncKH from tin) author’H own (touHtriK^tivo doef rine. 'I'liiH he net. 
fortii under fhc! thin diH^nuHe of a picture of an imaginary comraoii” 
wealth. Tlio device wan fainiiiar enougli at the time. More and 
Bacon in Kngland, and (^ampinella in Italy, IhmI already followed 
the ancient iwKiel by ilcwtriliing an ideal Htate, which Ixith More 
and Bacon phwted in wane unknown iHland of the weat. The 
of Sir ThonniH More wiw publiHhcd in l&ldand KngliHhcd by llalph 
KobyiiHon in Ififil. The work ib a ixditical nmianco. 'Hie Hpirit of 
the ronaiwence was still fr<»h when the author wn>te» and it made 
him imagine a now world Ut which the old order might conform, 
and, by confonning, eBca{» the ovita of its present condition. Thert! 
is not any attempt at a philtwoplueal analy«i« of the nature of the 
state, blit only an account of a govoniment and jaiojde devoted to the 
caiiHc of social welfare. Hiipreme {lower is in tlic handH of a prince, 
but he and all other magistrateH are elected by the latofile; and 
it is in its account of the Iif<‘ of tlie [H'opie that the intcreHt of the 
work licH. They iletcMt war ‘m a thing very lieaHtly' and ‘count 
nothing «i miicli agaiiwt glory a« glory gottmi in war.’ 'I'heir life 
is one of |)<»ice tind freedom, of juHtice and eipiality. There is not 
any oiiprewlon, indii«trial or rtdigiotts; but work and opjoyment 
are shared alike iiy all: 


In othop pliKWtM, they Hpeak wtill of the enniHtimwealth, hut every man pro- 
esureth hw own prhftte gain. Hern where iiolhhig in private, tlw iwwiaon 
affairH Imi mnieHtly hK>ki><I uptm.,,. Nothing ie dintrii>utwl after a niggiMh 
Wirt, neither f liere in any {xtor imn or la'ggar. And though no huui have any 
thing, yet every man in rleh. 
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Bacon’s fable N&vo Atlantis (1627) is only a fragment, and has 
little of the charm that distinguishes More’s romance. Its interest 
lies in the description of Solomon’s house, which may be taken as 
Bacon’s ideal of the public endowment of science. We are told 
that ‘his lordship thought also in this present fable to have com¬ 
posed a frame of laws, or of the best state or mould of a common¬ 
wealth ’; but, unfortunately, he preferred to work at his natural 
history, so that we leam nothing about the government of his ideal 

community, and little about the social characteristics of the people, 

though ho descants on the dignity of their manners and on the 
magnificence of their costumes. 

Harrington’s Omina is a work of a different kind. It has none 
of the imaginative quality of Ut<opia or even of Nev^ Atlantis. 
Much of it reads like a state i>apcr or the schetlules of a budget 
The reference to present affairs is too thinly disguised for any 
artistic purpose. ‘Oceana’ is, of course, England, and the lord 
Archon pervmles the book as his prototype, Oliver, pervaded the 
English government In all the councils of Oceana, he has always 
the last word, and higspeechoB are long, convincing and wearisome; 
ho will even <ligress into sketching the history of the world. The 
author was protebly il]-a<lvised when he threw his work into the 
romantic fonn. He has a real insight into imlitics, and can see 
some things which were concealed from IIoWmjs’b vision. He never 
loses sight of the imiH)rt{int fact that government is only one factor 
in social life. The form of government will follow the distribution 
of projKjrty: ‘where there is ine<piality of estates there must be 
inequality of power; and whertj there is int«piality of i>ower there 
tain lie im cnmmonwealth.' 'I'he commonwealth should exhibit 
otpiality Isith in its foundation and in the suiwsrstructure. The 
fomier is lie secured by an agrarian law limiting the amount of 
pro|)erty whitduian be held by one man,so that'noono man ornumljer 
of men, within the coraisissof the few or aristticracy.cati come to ovor- 
jKiwer the wliohs fieoplc by their iKaaessions in lantl ’; and Harrington 
explained the recent change in the government of the country by 
the gnwlual shifting of the balance of proiKjrty from king and lonls 
to the conumms, Equality in the suiierstructure will Iks attained 
by means tif a rotation or succession to the magistriwiy secured by 
‘the suffrage of the {leople given by the ballot.’ In this way will 
lie constituted the three orders; * the senate ilelwiting and pro|H»»ing, 
the isjople resolving, and the magistracy executing.' 'I'he need for 
distinguishing the orders is empliuHiHcd in Harrington’s Politieal 
ApAor/(u«s,whor© he says tliat ‘a jKipular assembly without a senate 
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cannot be wise,’ and that a ‘senate without a popular asBombly will 
not be honest’ A commonwealth thus rightly instituted,so he thinks, 
can never swerve from ite principles, and has in it no ‘ principle of 
mortality.’ Yet the constitution which he proiKJsed comes short of 
consistent democracy, and falls in with the spirit of the time. The 
function of the one great man is recognised: ‘a parliament of 
physicians would never have found out the circulation of the 
bloofl, nor would a parliament of jmets have written Virgil’s 
Aeneis.’ Tims, the greiit man is right to aim at the sovereignty 
when the times are out of joint, so that he may set them right and 
establish the reign of law; and the Iwok ends with his proclamation 
as lord Archon for life. The nobility or gentry have, also, their 
place: 

tltoni is Honipdiinfl: firwi. in the nmking of a commonwealth, then in the gnveni- 
Ing of it, and last of all in th« leailing of its armuw, which ,.. w*mhs to Iw 
p(wuliap only to the genius of a gentleman. 

Like Milton, Harrington argues for lilterty of conscience in 
matters of religion—though he would disallow ‘ iK»pish, Jewislj, or 
idolatrous' worshij). Unlike Milton, however, ho does n«>t exclude 
the state from the spliere of religion: 

a w>mni(mw(‘alth is nothing (dw* hut flic national couHciciicc, And if the c<m* 
viotion <»f a man’s privalo conscience prislw-t's his private religion, the 
conviction of tho national wnwacneo laust pnslucc a national religion. 

Sir liobort Filmcr was also among the critics of IloblHai's 
politics, though he owes his fame to the circmnsteuce that he 
wa» himself criticised by Iiocke, Ho maintained the doctrine of 
absolute |H)wer as strongly tos Hoblaxt ditl, and, like him, thought 
that limited monarchy mctint anarchy; atnl he had written on thtwe 
topics in king Uhtirles’s time. Bnt ho would not admit that this 
|>ower could rest «m contract, and, in his OrujitmU of (hHrmnmit 
(1(152), attacked ththlHis as wetll jw Milton and Urotius. His own 
views tire set forth in his /‘atriarehn, or the N'ftturtil I*mt'er if 
Kmg$, first publishcjl in ItlHti, tw<*nty>Mov™ years after his death. 
Filmer was by no means devoid of critical insight. He «iw that 
the doctrine tltat all men are iiy nature frets anti etjual is not trtte 
historically and, therefore, is nt> gootl ground for making {Ktpitlar 
consent the origin of governnieni 

f^tfci writers fh« ssys] have taksa up nsimwch upon tnist fnmi tli« stilnln 
HclMsiImcii, who to be sure to thrust down ths king Jsihiw th« istis*, thought it 
tli(* sfifcwt cmiiwi to advance the piniple alsive the king. 

He thinks that ‘a great family, an to the riglits of sovereignty, is a 
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little monarchy,’ and Hobbes had said the same; but Filmer traces 
all kingship to the subjection of children to their parents, which is 
both natural and a divine ordinance. Tliere has never been a more 
absolute dominion than that which Adam had over the whole world. 
And kings are Adam’s heirs. In developing this thesis, the author 
diverges into a reading of history more fanfcistic than anything 
suggested by Bellarmine or Hobbes, and delivers himself up an 
easy prey to Locke’s criticism. 

Edward I lyde, earl of Clarendon, is also to l)e counted among 
the critics of IIoWkjs’h political theory. His Brief Burveij of 
the ilangerom and perniciam Errors to Church and Hlafe. hi 
Mr Hobbes’s book flf574) is a protest against the parswloxes of 
Leviathmi, but is lacking in any element of constructive criticism. 

John Brsimhall, bishoj* <»f Derry, and, afterwards, archbishop of 
Armagh, was one of the most vigorous and {Kirsistent of Hobbes’s 
critics. His first work wsis in defence of the royal power (1043), 
Afterwards he engjtged in a discuwion of the <iue8tion of free-will 
with Hoblaw when they were Ijoth in B’rance. When the con¬ 
troversy wiis renewed and Ijocjime public, ho wrote A Defence of 
the True Liberty of Hmmm Actions from Anteceslent and Ex- 
trinsmdl Necessltii (! llobljes replied, and Bramhall followed, 

in with Cmti(f(dums qf Mr HoMns, to which there was 
an apiKjndix cane<l ‘Tliie Catclungof Leviatlian the (Irofit Whale,’ 
In this ap{)endix, more famous than the rest of the treatise, ho 
athmked tlie whole religions and political theory of Ilohlajs, and 
gave rise to the (lomplaint ttf the latter that tho bishop 

hath put together diverse w'litonwH pick«sl out uf niy Leriutfuin, which stand 
there plainly and flmdy provwl, and sets them down wltlnuil their proofs, and 
withfHit tho order of their dcpuMla»u-c one upon atitrthor} aitd calls them 
atheism, hhisphcuiy, impiety, siihvorsioit of religion, and hy other names of 
that kind. 

Two yotntger iKdeinical writens may bo mentioned along with 
Bntmhiill. ’riiomas Tenison, a future archbishop of Danterhury, 
WDW one of the young churchmen militant who must needs try 
tlieir aniw ‘in thundering up<m Htjhltos’H steel-ctip.’ hi The Creed 
of Mr HMes cMmhied (107h), ho selected a numlier of Hobbes’s 
confident assertionH and set them together so tis to show their 
mutual inconsistencies. In two dialogues, published in 1072 and 
1073 , John I'lachartl, afterwards master of Ht Catharine’s hall, 
(Cambridge, adopted a similar method, and showed no little wit 
and learning in his criticism. 

llioso writers are the most notable of a number of early critics 
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of Hobbes who made no independent contributions of their own to 
philosophy. And their criticism dealt with resultB rather than with 
principles. A satisfactory criticism of Hobbes has to penetrate to 
the principles of the mechanical philosophy which he adoi^ed, and 
to the view of human nature which he set forth in conformity with 
those principles. Criticism of this more fimdamcnfarl kind was 
attempted by certsiin of the Cambridge Platotnsts^ esiKicially by 
Cudworth and More; and they were fitted for the task by their 
sympathetic study of the spiritual philosophy of the 

ancient world and of Descartes in their own day—two thinkers tor 
whom IlobliCH had no appreciation. 

Joseph Glanvill was intimately associated with some members ot 
the Cambridge school—in iiarticular, with Henry More—but he wm 
himself educated at Oxford, and he was not a Platonisk Ho had, 
however, many points of sympathy with them. He was attnu;^ 
by the new philosophy of Descartes—he calls it the ‘liest philo¬ 
sophy ’—whereas he had nothing but criticism iorthe Aristotelianism 
that still ruled the schools of Oxford. He was in symiKithy, also, 
with the broail and reasonable tone that distinguished the theology 
of the Ciambriilgti Platonists from the prevailing attitude of the 
puritan divines. (danviirs miml was stsisitivc to all the influences 
of the time: the new scicnct*, the human (Ulltur<^, the contewling 
doctrines in philosophy and theology, 'fhe result was a distrust of 
all dogmatic systoms, combined with a certain oiKiimes-s oi mm<i—a 
readiness to receive light from any (piarter. His first and most 
famous book was T/wi Vanity of IkypnatMinff (HMH), and a roviseil 
edition of the same was published in with the title My'.pm 
mieMtfim : or (Jmfmt lymrmm' ths way to iidetm. Tliis was 
dedicated to the lloyal Society, tif whieh he had liecome a fellow 
in Kib l. In philosophy, Glanvill professed himself a setter. He 
disconrw'd on the (lefects in our knowltslge even of the things 
nearest to us, such as the nature of the soul and the hodj. he 
held that rcjwou is swayed by the isiitdions, so that *mo.Ht of the 
conteitH of the litigious world prtdeudiug for truth are hut the 
Iwndyings of one man's aflbcjtions against another's.’ His (diief 
censures were for the dogJiuw of the Aristotelians, and this in¬ 
volved him in controversy witii ‘the learned Mr 'HioniaM White,' 
a priest of Douay, collalwmtor with Kir Kenelm Digby,^ and a 
voluminous author, who answered The Vanity of Ihynmtmny In 
a Utin treatise entitled Hem, dm et mptmmm a jure 

^ k oa CiMftlirWge will tppur In tlw iiixl tdltiiiiti «f H*ii 

wiwls# 
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di^pviatimis exdmio. It is in his reply to this writer that 
Glanvill defines his scepticism as a ‘ way of enquiry, which is not 
to continue still poring upon the writings and opinions of philo¬ 
sophers, but to seek truth in the great book of nature.’ The Royal 
Society, realising Bacon’s prophetic scheme of Solomon’s house, 
had adopted this method, and had done more for the improvement 
of useful knowledge ‘ than all the philosophers of the notional way 
since Aristotle opened his shop in Greece.’ Glanvill himself ven¬ 
tured upon a 'continuation of the New Atlantis’ in his essay 
Antifauaiiek Tfteologie, and Free Philosophy. His o{)ennc8s of 
mind and his conviction that authority and sense are our only 
evidence on such matters led to his belief in supernatural appear- 
ancea He thought that ‘the testitnony of all ages’ established 
their reality. And he distrusted the dogmatism of what he called 
‘ modem Smldueism ’: to_ him, it was a ‘ matter of astonishment 
that men, otherwise witty and ingenious, are fallen into the conceit 
that there’s no such thing as a witch or apparition.’ 

Other writers of the i»oriod showed the influence of the new 
idea*. From the scholastic point of view, Samuel Parker, bishop 
of Oxford, criticised Iwth Hobbes and Descartes, a treatise on 
Oartesianism having been published in England in 1075 by Antoine 
Ijcgrand, of Douay, a Franciscan friar and member of the English 
mission. In his Court of the Gentiles (1(569—77), Tlicophilus 
Gale traced all ancient learning and philosophy to the Hebrew 
scripturea .John Pordage wrote a nmni>er of works, the mysticism 
of which was inspired by Jacob Hoehme. The treatise De legihm 
witurae, published in 1(572, by Hicluird (Jumlmrland, afterwards 
bishop of PeterlM>rough, is umch more than a criticism of 
lIoblHis. It is a restatement of the doctrine of the law of nature 
as fumishing the ground of the obligjition of all the moml virtues. 
The work is heij,vy in style, and its philcwophical analysis lacks 
thoronghnew; but its insistence on the social nature of man, and 
its doctrine of the cfunmon good as the suprenie law of morality, 
anticipate the direction taken by much of the ethical thought of 
the following century. 
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BCIIOLARS AND BCHOLAIISHIP, (!() 

Thk 8tarting-iK)iiit of Knglfaii Bcholaraliip atul leanung in tlie 
seventeenth century in not the humaniKni of the early renaHcence. 
Tlje niaiji current waa diverted from itw onward flow by the evente 
of the reign of (lucen Mary and the politiwU and ccclewiaHtical 
exigencicH of (|uecn Mlizalwth’H reign. From the imimtmt <»f the 
return of the Kiiglinh e.xik‘M from (Jeneva, Frankfort and HtrawH- 
burg, tlie <!OHvi(!tiou net in of the ncccHHity of a diHciplim; in life 
a!id learning bmnded on the Hilde. TIuh convictioji {wrmt'ated 
every activity of ti»e nation, putting energetic represenbitiveH of 
learning amf (Mueation in the very front f»f the propagjmda, and 
reserving meditative Kcholarw iw tins very hnhvarkH of defemse. 
William Cihillingworth’H RdiifUm (if PmtrdantH imiitdained that 
the Bible alone is the religion of protentantH; and, in the thought 
of the age, t!m Bible, al«o, wa« the centre towanlM which all 
gcholarship couM gravitate most profitably and cmiitably, and by 
which it could most certainly gtdn acccpbmco and stability, llie 
usefulness of learning Iwaime almost axiomatic, so long jw * human ’ 
was kept subKidiary to ‘divine’ learning. The older humanism 
which dominated KraMmus, TlmmaH More and niomas Klyot was 
crashed. 'n»e day ha<i }mihh('< 1 for placing Aristotle, Plato, .Senecn, 
side by side, in the joyful entlinsiasm fi>r new found comrades, with 
New Testament writers, or wiilt St Chrysostom and Ht Jerome, 
fwlessly raiming the risk of tmifying sjutred and profane, 
In the common apjieal to anti<|tiity. The fires of Hmithfichl 
in Mary’s reign aiwi the lasiial inflictions of Flimladh, together 
with tlie Ht Ifoirthobmew mawsicrcs in France, sttrre<i, in tlm 
minds of Isith the opiwsing {Mirtiiw, the iutnitiou that the 
struggle lastween Bomim (Jatholkjs and proU'sPmtmm was a i«*r 
sonal (toiKsern as well m a national issue—ami, if thtwe was 
authority on tlie one side, there nnist Iw authority «m the 
other. The issue, necessarily, wjw tlm church vmm the ktok. 
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If the contest was not to be by fire and sword solely, the only 
alteniative was that in the arena of scholarship. The extreme 
puritan view of a discipline in religion, based only on the Bible, 
was soon found to l>e ineffective agsdnst opponente like the 
Jesuits, who commanded all the resources of Bible erudition, as 
well aa of schtdarship in ecclesiastical history, for disputational 
purfwsea The most red<mbteble protestant advocates were, of 
necessity, increasingly driven to include in their scholarly studies 
the early Fathers as well as the Bible, and to agree that the 
primitive church had at least a high degree of authority. But 
the main isunt in tnudng the ciunw; <jf this scholarship is to 
rtadise that the church, the early Fathers, the Bible, constituted 
aiithorities to which appeal could be made, and that Iwth Catholics 
and their opjaments had to pursue, with an intensity of applica¬ 
tion irneqiialled Iwifore or since, the history of antiquity in so fiir 
as it (joiiceruod these issHOH. Christianity, whether of the church 
or of the Bible, was a historimi religion—and to imply either 
asjawt was to bring the argument into the historical environ¬ 
ments within which these crucial sanctities had their origin, 
jlevelopment ami continuity. 

The puritans, who staked their all intellectually on Bible- 
centred knowledge, might have confined English scholarship to 
the narrowest of limits. England, as J. It Creen has said, liecame 
‘the jjcople of one lK)ok, and that book the BiWe.’ But there 
were otlufr influences at work, iii this jKiriod, which tended to 
enlarge the hco|h) of intellectual interests, 'fhe spirit of natifmal 
enterprise and sea exploit that characterised <iueen Elizalmth’s 
Msign continued to mark the Htewart |»eri(Ki, and tratisferred itself 
into intellectual efforts in new directions, 'fhe comjmnies of 
Merchant Advetiturers made a distsovery of the cast, a« Oolumbus 
had discovered America. hJantem languaji^ were learaed and 
tWMifflnltted, and oriental MBB wore triumpharitily brought home 
to mg&r scholars. Physical adventure in east and west tended to 
provoke fearlessnea* of enquiry iiit<» natuml science. The old sea 
groups of I lawkins, liaksgh, Froldsher gave placai to the oammularie 
of iubillectual (ieutres like the stxfiety of Anthiuaries, gafch(^rlngH 
<»f g<!ntiemeu-ii)veHtigatorH, such as Falkland’s group at (»reat 
Tew‘, Jlartlib’s group in London and the groups at Oxford, 
(Jambridge, London, which (’.oalesccd into tl>e Itoyal Kociety*. All 
these and otlnw groups were fascinated by the expanding siaicious- 
uem of physical restwch and the love of truth, and ideate of 
* Umi ««lf, ft. ^ foi 
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ticHuIeH native sources ot WMier developiueut than lumld 
lie gained from the Bilde centre alone, the close connection of 
Plnglish scholars Vi^ith foreign scholars must Ihj taken into account. 
England was dniwn close to the continent after the return of 
protestant exiles. Of the twenty-one bishops whom (pieen 
Elizaheth appointed, tliirtcen hari passed most of iiueen Mary’s 


reign m ijiermany oi 


relationship lietween English protestants and their fellow' ihjIh! vers 
abroad. English bishoiw rememlKjred (Jeneva in the days of her 
tribulation, by the practical method of sending remittances for the 
relief of distress when the duke of Kavoy was harassing that city. 
In 1.')}{.'{, by royal lirief, a eolkirtion for the Oenevese was made in 
the ehunihes of England, which brought in XoUaSf. Calvin’s Iunti- 
was translated into English in load, by ThouiaM Norton, and 
ran through many editions. Almost all the (diief Klimladhan 
divines wen^ Zwinglian or Calvinist in doctrine, and were in 
coimmmication with fm-eign theologians and scholars. When tlie 
Spanish armje,s of Alva wm* deva.stafing the Low Ciunitries, 
distressed probwtant Fleming ndugees eaine to England in 
hmidreilH', while the earl of Leicester and Sir Philip Sidnt'y took 
some thousands of Englishmen to light for the LiiUth cauHo. Pre¬ 
viously, Sir Walter Ralegh IwmI fought for the Huguenots in 


attomptmg wie reiier oi wi itocnene m laiaries is reign muwHi 
IsHiadlesH indignation in England. The symjsathy of ( .Vom well and 
theEnglish jH*oph‘ with tint protestanis of Piedmont wassuHieient, in 
lOof), io o{S!n the national exeiu-(|uer for grunts to MchooImjiHters, 
ministerM, phyHieiaii.s even to students in divinity ami physir. 

The eoutinuity of these close relfitions, political and ja*r 
sonal, with foreign protestants, is of eaiiila! imisirtance in under* 
standing the history of I'lnglisli seholurship. t’or, wliiie. Englaml 
largely owed its eoncentmtive group »>f Bibh* studies to (Seneva, 


lieen shown hy FreiKui Huguenots, and the ehief glories of wdiolar- 
ship in the seventeenth century were elustered togetlier hi 

^ Tlip fwpK'nl iiiittiigrfilkmti iiilfi wiii iillicr furclgii »*4iil«iii 

foriii twi iiiipitrtoHl iti etiiiitiiiwmi iilhitti;?, Hitt 

W,, /IliPw ImmifjmnU itP A'wfkwtf, rliiifii* if mid ft* 
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Holland; and France and Holland, in each age, respectively, were 
the countries with which our divines and scholars were in closest 
touch. Thus, in the sixteenth century, French scholarship had 
been transfigured by the genius and research of Budaeus, Turnebus, 
Lambinus and the Stephenses, and the succession into the seven¬ 
teenth century included Casaubon and Sahnasius. In 1593, Joseph 
Scaligcr weid to Holland to the university of Leyden (founded 1575). 
Dutch scholarship was the ripest in Euroi)e from 1600—60 and 
included G. J. Vossius, Isajic Vossius (his son), Claude Saumaiso 
or SaliuasiuH, P. Cluverius', Daniel Heinsius, N. lleinsius (his son), 
Hugo Grotius, J. F. Gronoviim. The interest of this list consists 
in the fact that all tliese distinguished scholars were in direct 
touch with English scholars. The ohler Vossius corresponded, 
for instance, with Thomas Farnaby; Isasic Vossius actually left 
Holland and lived in England, where he held a prebend at 
Windsor for sixteen years (1673—88). Halnmsius had the famous 
controversy with Milton. From his contemporary, Daniel Heinsius, 
Ben Jonson borrowed freely in his Timben Heinsius's son Nicholas 
travelled in EnglamL Hugo Grotius wrote his famous Mare 
liberum (1609) to fisHert the international right of the seas, and 
John Helden in 1636 published his answer Mare Clamum, written 
alK)ut 1619, The brother-in-law of G. J. Vossius, Franciscus 
Junius, hi mself a man of no mean learning, left Holland to come 
to England as librarian to the earl of Arundel, and remained in 
this {) 08 t for 36 years. He published his l>e Pktura Veterum, 
in Ijatin, in 1637, and, in English, in 1638. Junius was drawn 
into the enthusiasm for British anti<iuiticH and produced an 
edition of Caedmon, in 1665, and the Moeso-Gotliic text of Ulfilas 
in 1664—5; and he left in MS an English etymology which 
served the turn of Johnson’s IHetionary. 

The direct influence of these great French an<l Dutch scholars 
was reinforced by the general stsite of culture prevalent among 
foreign protestants. Travelling was a constituent {mrt of the educa¬ 
tion of the well-to-do. The travelling of men with messages of 
go<KlwilI, or of advice to the various churches abroad, broiight 
about an appreciation of standards of knowledge and leariung. 
Corrcspomlence kstween learned men and religious Ictuicrs filled 
the phwaj of mmieni reviews and newspaiasrs. liei«>rts of new 
books and learue<l investigations iKsnetnited into remote oornera 
and at a pace unexampled in the previous history of the world. 

^ P, CJluvirltii mm mm id tlm tmiif ^iojoiirriitt* witit ilUm Frltlmuac, rtotor of 
Exfitiir t!oil«g% Oxford. 
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Frankfort and Leipzig fairs collected and circulated IxKJks broad- 
awt. Dutch presses found a large English nuarkct. England was 
thus within reach of the test of foreign culture, Imjcsiuho she 
was protestfuit after the fJenevan type; awl much of the most 
solid foreign scholarship, in the seventeenth century, was directly 
or indirectly under the spell of Calvin. An interesting indica¬ 
tion of the religions sympathies which united English and foreign 
protestants is the growth of the custom of sending iMjys and girls 
to Freiich Huguenot academies and juistors, or English youths to 
the university of Ijcyden; on the other hand, an English scludar stich 
as Thomas Cataker could maintain for some time a private seminary 
in his house at liotherhithe, and ‘ many foreigners went and lodged 
with him, that they might enjoy tins Ixmefit of his julvice.’ 
Casaubon, when in straitened means in Paris, received lord 
lierlKirt of (Jherhury as Imardcr as he had received young Henry 
Wottcui in his house, at Ceneva. before the Pilgrim fathers went to 
America, they had sojourned in Dutch cities, establislusl <*oii- 
gregsitions there and api>ointed ministers in Amsttirdum ami 
Ley<ien. 'rinsre was an English cemgregation at llotbirdam, M'hose 
minister was William Auhjs, wlm, for twelve years, hml been pne 
fessor in the univeixity of Kraniiker in Friesland. William Ikidell, 
who was chaplain to Wotton at Venice f<ir alsmt three years, 
{Hmned his sermons in Italian and Latin, wrote an English grammar 
so that IbdiiiuH might learn to read English sermons and tnuis- 
late<l fatiier Paul's works into lAtin for all protestant Euroju) to 
read, I'he great mathematifjian John Wallis wrotin im English 
grammar (in Ijitiu) for the use of foreigneni. The great English 
disputiint J<!h« Featley lived three years in Fmnce and ‘did gtisat 
honour to his nation atid protestjuitism by tiisputing sticwissfuliy 
against tlu^ most learned papists.' Mattlunv Slade, an ttxford 
gradtiate, Iweame rector of tins acfwhuny at Amsterdam and 
distinguished hims<‘lf by <;nferiiig tlm lists against the seholar 
(/Oijrad VorstiuH. I)avi<i Priinrost*, a Sertt, bi*eanie minister 
of the Huguenot chundi at Hcaien. 'I'he <diaplui»ei«‘s of this 
Merchant companies of Englaiul, esjatcially tlm fawant eomiatny, 
at Alop|«>, furnishtid imiMJrtsint (►pporbmitieH f<»r tin* eultivation 
of oriental langiiagCH. 'I’he greatest of these chaplains wiw 
Ed wan! Pococke. 'fhe name of '{’hminw Davuw, resident iit 
Ak‘p|s>, is memorable f<>r his serviccM tn securing oriental lilHH 
for archlashop Hssher 7). 

Many were the (listinguishtid foreigners who found a home 
in Englaml. Antonio d« Doinlnis, once lioman tJatholic arch- 
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bishop of Spalatro, was made dean of Windsor in 1617, and 
maintained the rights of national churches, but left England in 
1622 ajid recanted. Saravia and Peter du Moulin, like Isaac 
Vossius, held English prel)ends. John Vemeuil, of Bordeaux, 
was appointed second keeper of the Bodleian library in 1625. 
Matthias Pasor lectured on oriental languages at Exeter college, 
Oxford, 162.5—9, whilst Christian Havis of Berlin taught the 
same subjects in fJresham college, London, in 1042. John Milton, 
in 1649, was apjjointed secretary for foreigit tongues, succeeding 
G. li. Weckherlin, a native of Htuttgart, fluent in German, French 
and English, and a writer of verses in each of those languages. 
The great AlbericnsGentilis ha<l lectured on law in Oxford. Isaac 
Casaulmn took up his alK>de here from 1616 to 1614 and held a 
prelasud at Canterbury with a |>ension of £.'100 a year. 

'Ilie influence of Ilomdn Catholic scholarship pcrhaiw consti¬ 
tuted the most iMitent stiinuius to the prcxligious efforts of pro- 
tCHtant erudition in this jKjriod. In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, Jesuits hswl regained France and soiithern Germany for 
Home, and protestants were in peri! of their lives. Jesuits had 
token the leswl in jKdite letters and had trained themselves in 
elassical style. Yet the whole course of their studies, ‘ however 
deeply grounded in erudition or emlKsllishcd by elo(pionco, had 
one perpetual aim—the propagation of the (Jatholic faith.’ Jesuit 
colleges were the admiration of every scholar. Three years’ 
work wsw devoted to philosophy, and four years’ drill wsm given in 
theology, nms were trained the comlwitants who gained back 
France and part of Germany to Home, and bid fair, at the 
beriming of the seventoentb century, to extir|)ate prototantism 
everywhere. Towering aix>vo the army of disputants thus 
produced, cardinal Bellarmiuo swept the field in controveraial 
theology. In those controversies, England was not imrepresented, 
but English writers found it increasingly necessary to equip 
themselves further in specialistic leaniing and dialectical skill 
ill order to meet their opixmcnts. Tine war was carried on in 
England by William Whitaker, the great Ualvinistie scholarly 
churchman of (pieon Elizabeth’s reign, and, in the sjuue reign, 
and in that of .lames I, by Matthew Sutcliffe, afterwards dcsun 
of Exeter; by John Hainolds, king James I, Lancelot Andrewes 
and Francis Mason. Gu the Gatholic side, one of tlie n»ost dis¬ 
tinguished English disputants wjw William Itoinolds, brother of 
Jolm Hainolds. 

Inconsiderable in imint of learning as some of th<»© then- 
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lojrical (lisfuitatioiiH may be, the controverwieH largely deteruiiiied 
tlic line nf direction of Rcholarly effort. It in KignificiiTit that, in 
IfJKt, JamcH I incorporated a college to I»e called by bin name at 
Chelsea. Matthew Sutcliffe gave considerable funds to the pro¬ 
ject, and was apjjointed provost. Its occupants were to 1 m; ‘men 
of war,’ reserved for polemical studies. Besides the study of 
divinity, two historians were b) Ihj maintained, ‘to reconl and 
publish to {msterity all memorable {uiHsages in Church and 
(Jommonwealth.’ The college, ultimately, was Hcized by jtarliainent 
during the interregnum. Kamuel Hartlib, in Kl'i.o, in a letter to 
John Worthington, nuwter of Jcstis (‘ollege, Cambridge, laments 
its confiscation. ‘Bishops and Deans are gone,’ he says. It 
would be n H(;andal, if ' we l)etray or destroy an incomimrabh; 
engine already prepared... for tlie defence of the Truth.’ 

But a still higher st imulus to protesfant learning was provided 
in l.'ifht—HHfO wlien the greatest of Boman Catholie researehiTs, 
caniinal Baronins, prodiu'ed his twelve folios of Armulvn hUrU 
mmtin. 

‘TIh! whole case,* says Murk *(d tim RojHftuiHfg and the 

Hiipremiiwy of the Her of Rotric was herr wf out in ihi* form <if atilhentk* 
liunnla .,. The Aumthx tnuiHfcrrcd to the Catholu' jwrly the iirc|H»ii(lfri*neo 
III th« llehi <»f Icaniinjf wliich rvr>r hIimm* ^•In^MInuH liiwi ticou on tlio wido of the 
iimovafurH,’ 

It iMScame the object of prtdesfant learning to dev«>f<‘ itself to the 
effective criticisitt anti refutation of the sfatemcitfs iiiitl argil 
inents of Baronins. No mere relhinee on scriptural te.%ts could 
meet the emergency, lajarning amid only la; fairly tmd finally 
met by Uairning. Zealously Kuglish scholars strained fhemstjlvi's 
to the utmost. .J<*!ni Bainolds, president of t'orpus Chrirtfi 
college, Oxford, attemjded, from the pnritanie side, (he tii-sk of 
refuting Baronins in Bidil. .\II Huglish elforts, however, pale into 
inttignificaitee beside (he work of Isatn; <’jisaiibon, /b rtimit Kiirrm 
H twreifatioufa XVf ntf Unmnii nHtmUtt (IdM). 

Next to .loseph Hcaligcr in Leyaicn, who died in Idpp, Imiw! 
tJnsaulsm was regardal as the most learned scholar in 
and his residence in London from Itfld to lllli proved the 
attnmtivonesH his scholarly mind of the tlaadogtcal attitude 
of men like Imncelot Aridrcwe*. Casaulsm's rcMidcnec in Kngland 
was an iiKialeuIahle stimuhis to the imlnstry and research of the 
m;w ‘Angliain’ school that was rising over the hcadH of the 
puritan groufis. 

Whilst tliemulMm was adiiiirwl !iy the protestant world for his 
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classical and patristic scholarship, there was not a little mis¬ 
giving that he lost his opportunity in his Exercitationes of 
refuting the doctrinal theology of Baronius, and it was feared 
that ho had failed to return the undermining attacks of Jesuits 
on protestant bulwarks. But Caaaubon was not a gladiator like 
Scioppius. He had gone through fiery torments of indecision in 
taking the one side rather than the other. In the inner sanctity 
of his conscience, the cause of truth wsis enshrined. The older 
ideal of imitati<»n, both in form and in substsince, of the great 
classical writers of antiquity hafl now' ptssed. It was eiwential 
for those engaged in theological conflict on an intellectual plai»e to 
Tenottx But knowledge, w'hich goes to the root of matters, must 
use lK>th a tmined ju<lgment and the results of indo{)endent 
enquiries into the ideas and thoughts as well m the surroundings 
of the ancient world, if-it is to represent a solid basis for the 
thoiiglit of the present To the keenest scholars of the seven¬ 
teenth century, among whom CasaulKui was conspicuously the first, 
the foundations of theological truth necessarily had to be sought 
in the earlier centuricH of the Christian era, Casaubon had 
devoted his faculties, heightened and refined by aliriost in¬ 
credible application, imparallelod even in that ago of classical 
scholars, to critical work in respect of the writings of Stralm, 
Athenaeus, Porsius and Polyhius. On all these, he brought to 
bear a knowledge of clasHuial anti(piity which secnied at once 
universal in its comprehensivenesK and selective in its adequacy 
fi)r the point in hand, so much so that his commentary on Htrals) 
has not btJcn superKeded, 

Cjiwiuhon only lived b) complete the first half of the flret 
volume of his critiensm of Baronius’s mighty tomes Much of the 
boo folio {Miges is occupied with a re-tnwdng of Baronius’s tracks, 
correcting and rebutting, iKiint by |K>lnt Oonstnictive work, 
indeed, there was, in the form of dissertations. But the essential 
sijipiiftoHice of the history of seveinteenth century scholarship is the 
object-lesson which its productions furnish, providing students in 
the Bible studies, in iMitristic learning and in church histary with a 
sbuidanl of resesirch, intellectual iMjrsistency, scholarly apparatus 
and CMpiipmeni 

The dissittisfiiction of English controversialists with 
methcsl of crltksal correction rather than of concentration on 
doctrli»l disputation wiw imwle manifest in the effort of Eichard 
Mountague, who, In his Awdeota Exenitatiommn eedtmiiMkarwn,^ 






ought to have <lone it but could uot’ Mouutague and the (Jreek 
professor of Cambridge, Andrew Downes, had Iwen among the 
coa<yutor8 of Sir Henry Savile in the production of the wonderful 
eight volume Eton edition of St ChrysoMbmi’s works (1(51 a). 
Savile had collected MSS of Chrysostom, and, with tiasaulMHi's ahl, 
he had had the MSS in the Royal library of PariH collate<l, and 
hmi organised the revision of the text by the most learned Creek 
Hcholars in England, himself defraying the cost of pr<«hu;ti(«i, 
computed at fftono. No edition of a Creek author, in England or 
in Europe, in the fiwt part of the Hcventeenth century, C(»ul<I vie 
with this work in the splendour of its pnwluction. Ciwjtuljon and 
Savile, though not on good terms jiersonally, were united by tlm 
publicsition in England of two of the gieafest works (tf scholarohip 
of the age, and in the inauguration on the highest plant! of that 
patristic, study which constituted the thief fwiture of English 
scholarship in the lairiod HiOO—(50. 

Throughout the i«!rio<i, works (tf h'artietl num, wlndher divines or 
laymen, abound in Hllusions disclosing ti kmtwhtdge (tf the Fathers, 
the c<tuneiIs and (‘(xh'siastityil hisptry. Calamy, a memlM*r (tf the 
Westminster assonihly, is stud to hiive nttid thntiigh St Augustine’s 
works five tiuuts, and to h.tve tli<tr<tnghly maHtensl the tSiinmni 
of Atjuinas, TlHtmas llolhind, the Oxford profesHor of divinity, 
wjiH familiar with the Fatlntrs 'as if he himself were tt Father 
and in the sctuKilmen as if Iks had laten a sertiphietd dochtr.’ 
lleniyt dackson, a cMJuntry rector in Cloucesbtrshire, e4tlkf(ft«d 
several (tf the works <tf Aladard fnun ancient MSS, ami rtiviwsl 
and collated them; hut, in 1(54*2, his collection wjw scattered by 
IMirliiimenbiry soldiers. Archbishttp {IhsIkt, at 2(» years of ago, 
r«!H<tlv<!d U> go through all tlie Fatlutrs by himself and ‘t<t trust no 
eyes but his own.’ lie t<tok eighteen years over the task, 'strictly 
confining iihiiHelf ftt n*ad ho nineli in a day itnd Huffering no 
(tecashm whatever’ tit divert him from it. Lay men as W(*H sw 
divines werts close sludents; physicians, litwyers, MeboitlmastiirH 
knew the Fathers, at least for tlie purptwe (tf (tmls'llishing their 
writinf^ In the dintctioiw which dames 1 is«m*d to the universities 
in 161(5, students in divinity were 


to J«t liMtitod to Iswtow tlwlr times in the Patlwrs niul (oitneils, Hrijwtlmeit, 
llistorleM amt (lontntveimiw, micl not to insiMi «o long iijsin I'omfteudliuii* 
and abhroviationH m the grounds of tlwlr study in IHviaify. 
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incidental scholarship shown by Anglican divines. It also per¬ 
vaded many puritan divines; it characterised many of the leading 
preachers, like Jeremy Taylor. Different as the subjects of these 
writings are, Robert Burton, in his Atiatomy of Mdamhol/y, 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his Beligio Medici, William Prynne, in 
his Histriomastix (who ((notes testimony from 71 Fathers and 55 
synods) show that writers found in the Fathers a court of appeal 
with an authority generally recognised, and the literature of the 
period revels in multitudinous quotations patristic as well as 
classical. 

The higher criticism which now is occupied with the Bible 
then lavished its learning on the Fathers. For, though John 
Daily, the most learned French (mstor in patristic knowledge, in 
his Umtge dm Firm, 162B, deprecated absolute reliance on this 
authority, the subject .was acknowleged, by all interested in 
scholarahip, to l)e of profound relative imiK>rtanco, and only to 
be transcended by a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, which, again, doi)endod upon light thrown on them by 
patristic studies. 

The seventeenth century entered into a noble heritage of 
accumulated knowledge of the classics. Ihe sixteenth century 
had been a period of acfiuisition and ingathering of knowledge 
of classical authors; and grammars, rhetorics and logics, together 
with phrase-books, colhxpnos, vocabularies and dictionaries, 
collections of adages, ai«)()hthcgmH, epignuns, i)roverb8, emblems, 
synonyms, were rapidly (u-oduced. Not oidy were the whole of the 
available litemry remains of Home and (Ireece thus presented, 
but they wore broken up into such a systematic aiialysis tliat 
every detail was at hand for the synthetic process of comiKwition 
modelled on the style of Cicero or Demosthenes. With marvellous 
skill and prcxligious research, analytictd and inductive methods 
were ai>plied more and more daringly to writing on topics concern¬ 
ing Roman and Greek anti((uitieH, as well as on medieval and 
modern history and contouqiorary events and interests. As the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had developed style and fonn 
in writing the classical languages, the seventeenth century entered 
into assured {losscssion of literary instruments for the treatment 
of all kinds of material of investigation and en<iuiry. In the 
earlier jmrt of the seventeenth century, works of imimrtance, 
however long and reitondite, were written in Ijiitin, not merely 
from the love of masterful jiedantry, hut for the al»olateIy 
practical reason that Ijatin was the international language of 
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well educated people'. A typical instance was Bacon, with his 
Novum Organum and De Angmentis Bcientiarum, the latter of 
which was an expansion of the treatise in English named The 
Advameement of Learning. The publication of books in both 
Latin and English thus marks a transition stege in the move¬ 
ment from Latin to English, as the medium for communication. 
But it will be remembered that Copernicus, Gilbert, Harvey, 
Newton, announced their scientific discoveries in Latin, not 
because they were profound classical students, but because Latin 
was the common language of scientific writers at home and abroad, 
as it was the ordinary language both for speech and writing between 
scholars, scientific people, professional men and diplomatists. 
The erudite Savile was Latin secretary to queen Elizabeth. 
In 1644, the title of the office was changed to ‘Secretary for 
Foreign Tongues to the Joint Committee for the two Kingdoms,’ 
and, as already stated, it was under this designation that John 
Milton assumed the post in 1649. Though this is a sign of the 
coming change, when the French ascendency in Charles ll’s reign 
was to lead, eventually, to the substitution of that language in the 
sphere of diplomacy, it is not to be supposed that the change 
was a tmr de force. It had been silently prepared for iii the 
close rapprochement of England with BVench protestants and in 
the inter-relations already described. Yet, in 165Q, John Pell, 
on a mission in Germany, spoke Latin to a burgomaster ‘who 
told me he had given over speaking in Latin those 50 years,’ 
and answered in High Dutch. Edward Leigh, in his Advice on 
Travel (c. 1660), still requires gentlemen to be well equipi)ed in 
conversational Latin. Academically, the ideal of Latin-speaking waa 
well preserved. Brinsley, in his Imdm Literarim, 1612, expects 
school lessons in grammar to be conducted by questions and 
answers in the Latin language. Disputations and orations were 
in this language, not only in universities but, also, in grammar 
schools. Casaubon conversed in Latin with James I and with the 
bishops; university plays were often in Latin ; and Honuons had 
to be in the same tongue for degrees in divinity. In 16.16, Cor¬ 
nelius Burgess pi^eached in Latin to his fellow puritan ministers in 
London. In fact, Latin occupied very much the position that 
mathematics now assumes on the modern side of a public school, 
in relation to physical science studies. It pi-ovided the necessary 
equipment for other studies, and the school curriculum was framed 

^ In Sir FraiiciB KynaBton pitbliBliad a traiasktion into Latin of OliAHOork 
Tfoilm mid Crueyde^ for tho use of foreign readeri* 
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with a view to relieving the university from its teaching. The 
curriculum consisted of Pueriles Oonfahvilatiunevlae (children’s 
Latin talk), colloquies, catechisms in Latin and Greek, systematic 
grammar, translation and re-translation, and the whole round of 
vocabularies, the making of Latins, letter-writing (on the model 
of Cicero’s EpistulctB, proceeding to those of modern writers 
Politian, Erasmus, Ascham, Manutius, Lipsius—and the composi¬ 
tion, concurrently, of original epistles), themes, with full equip¬ 
ment of adages, apophthegmata, j^ores, phrase-books ; then making 
verses, and, finally, the glory of sixth form work, producing and 
declaiming original orations- Thus, the school discipline in Latin 
was never more complete than in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. For, in all the above divisions of work, a bewildering 
collection of text-books had accumulated, and the foreign ap¬ 
paratus of Latin study was more prominent in English schools than 
the text-books written by Englishmen. Nothing, perhaps, better 
illustrates the progress of Liatin studies than the increase in size, 
exactness and comprehensiveness, of Latin dictionaries, say from 
that of Elyot’s Dictionary in 1538 to Holyoke’s posthumous 
monster Dictionary of 1676, or, indeed, from the first edition 
of Francis Holyoke in 1617 to the final form given to it by bis 
son in 1676. 

If the output of critical scholarship in Latin by English 
scholars in this period be relatively small, it is accounted for by 
the fact that excellent editions of Latin classical writers had 
already been provided in foreign editions, as, for instance, in the 
Elzevir texts. What was accomplished was, therefore, rather in 
the way of selection and compilation from the research work of 
foreign Goliaths of scholarship. 

The highest Latin scholarship was centred in its practical use 
in writing, as, for instance, in the works of Ussher, Gataker and 
Selden. As showing a fluent control over rhythm, metre and 
style, English writers made a high bid for excellence, in the 
persons of such Latin poets as Owen, Barclay, Dempster, Milton, 
May and Cowley^ 

If Latin, then, was a necessity, Greek, also, was a pressing accom¬ 
plishment, for a large constituency besides the professor and 
scholar. Nor were Greek experts so few as is often supposed. 
In The Authorised Version of the Bible (1607—11), adequate 


1 See the aooonnt of John Barclay’s ArnenU ami A'Mjp/tomioni* Satyrkon {ante, 
vol. IV, pp. 264 fl.). The anonymous Mona Solyma (1648), with its remarkable 

scheme of education, deserves mention. 
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scholarship in Greek was available in Thomas Eavis, George Abbot, 
James Montague, Thomson, Savile, Perin, Harmar, William Barlow^ 
Hutchinson, Spencer, Fenton, Rabbett, Sanderson, Dakins. Of 
the other translators employed on the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
John Duport, Downes and Bois were of still greater renown for their 
knowledge of Greek. J, Bass Mullinger remarks on the low 
state of Greek in English universities in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. He names Whitaker, Dering, Gabriel Harvey, 
Aylmer, as almost alone proving that Greek at Cambridge was 
‘not extinct.’ It was otherwise in the period 1600—60. Andrew 
Downes,- professor of Greek in Cambridge from 1585 to 1625, 
published lectures on Lysias; De Oaede Eratosthenis (1593) and 
on Demosthenes; Ee Pace (1621). Francis Hicks, a gentleman of 
Worcestershire, made Greek his study and recreation, and pub¬ 
lished a translation into Latin, with notes, of select dialogues of 
Lucian, 1634. John Price, one of the greatest scholars of the 
period, professor of Greek at Pisa, showed great learning in his 
commentaries on the New Testament, illustrated by references to 
Greek and Latin Fathers (1646—7). In 1636, Gerard Langbaine 
published his notes on Longinus. In 1637, John Hai-mar, regius 
professor of Greek at Oxford, issued his etymological Greek lexicon. 
In 1652, Thomas Gataker produced his Marcus Antoninvs, Greek 
text, with Latin translation and commentary. Finally, in 1661 
Si®? Thomas Cockayne, Ralph Venning, William Dell! 
Matthew :^arker, WilUam Adderley, Matthew Mead, Henry Jersey 
^ nonconformist ministers, jointly published a Greek-Bnglish 
dictionary of aU the words in the Hew Testament. 

This list is only representative of the types of works in Greek. 
But we must take into account the undoubtedly deep knowledge 
of Greek possessed by Gataker (who had been taught by Bois) 
overshadowed as it is by his Hebrew and other oriental studies • 
by Ussher with his expert knowledge of Greek geography 
astronomy and other Greek material for chronology, his treatise 
on the ongin of the Greek Eeptuagint and the editing of two 

of Esther; by Selden, the 
^eat dictator of English learning, in his Marmora Armddiana, 
1628, in which he was helped by Patrick Young and Richard 
Hales and the Cambridge Platonists; by John 
1 on, y Philemon Holland^ and the other translators. 

SmrcitaUone, (1629), his translation of Hiny jnstifies the 
Maraha (1603) and the Cyropaedm of Xenophon (1632) show His knowledge of Greek. 
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Besides grammar text-books and annotations on Greek authors, 
there is evidence of ready knowledge of Greek in all kinds of 
writers, and indications of a not uncommon erudition. Jeremiah 
Whitaker, of Oakham free school, read all the epistles in the 
Greek Testament twice every fortnight. John Conant, regius 
professor of divinity in Oxford, often disputed publicly in Greek 
in the schools. In the period 1648—59, the disputations at 
Oxford were often in Greek. Henry Stubbe, in 1651, wrote, 
in Horae Subaeeivae, translations into Greek from Randolph and 
Crashaw. But the readiest in this art was James Duport, who 
wrote Greek hexameters on the death of the vice-master of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. He rendered into Homeric verse 
The Booh of Job (1637) and Proverbs, JEcdesiastes and The 
Bong of Solomon (1646), and won high recognition by these 
feats. 

From this brief review, it is evident, especially as to the years 
immediately preceding 1660, that the attraction in Greek studies 
is drawing towards Biblical literature; and Hebrew is becoming 
a necessary learned language. From the time of the new 
Elizabethan and Stewart foundations of grammar schools, the 
three ‘holy’ languages—Latin, Greek and Hebrew—had been 
the aim of protestant workers in education, not only for providing 
antagonists capable of meeting Catholic opponents in disputa¬ 
tion, orally and in books, but, also, for coming ‘nearer’ to the 
primitive times of the Christian era. Boys in school were to 
learn their catechism in a Greek text, read the New Testament 
in Greek, learn, if might be, to speak in Greek. The aim of 
school and university, in their Greek studies, was, in the long 
run, theological. Theological study required, in addition to Latin, 
a knowledge of the Greek language; if possible, of Hebrew also; and 
Busby, at Westminster, tried the daring experiment of adding 
oriental languages (Arabic particularly). For The Authorised Ver¬ 
sion of the Old Testament (with the Apocrypha), thirty-two Hebrew 
scholars were chosen. These included that ‘ second Mithridates ’ in 
learning, bishop Lancelot Andrewcs ; Adrian Saravia, who was the 
teacher of the still more learned oriental scholar Nicholas Fuller; 
Lively, for thirty years regius j)rofe88or of Hebrew at Cambridge ; 
Chadcrton, the famous master of Kmraanuel college, Cambridge; 
Spalding, from whom Gataker learned the rudimente of Hebrew; 
John Rainolds of Oxford, the redoubtable controversialist; Hol¬ 
land, of the same university, ‘ mighty in the Scriptures ’; Kilby, 
rector of lincoln college ; Milos Smith, of whom Wood says tiiat 
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he had Hebrew ^at his fingers^ ends/ and to whom Chaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic were ^ almost as familiar as his native tongue ^; 
Samuel Ward, who was the constant correspondent of Ussher in 
Biblical and oriental criticism; John Bois, who was at least as 
learned in Greek as in Hebrew; and that ^eminent light’ in all 
learning, bishop Bilson, the great theologian, and a reviewer of 
the whole translation. Cambridge and Oxford were thus fully 
represented, and the needs of a great joint work of learning were 
readily and adequately met by the supply of scholars. 

Whilst The Authorised Version of the Bible itself marked an 
era, the progress of oriental learning was carried to far greater 
heights in the succeeding half century. William Bedell read the 
Greek Fathers and historians in Greek, attained ' no mean skill' 
in the Syriac, Arabic, Chaldee and Hebrew tongues, wrote (as 
already mentioned) an English grammar for Italians to read 
English divinity, and produced the Old •Testament in Irish when 
he became bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. James Ussher, arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh, investigated, by inductive and comparative 
methods, a basis of universal chronology. With indefatigable zeal, 
he worked on the antiquities of Irish history, collected and col¬ 
lated oriental MSS, was permeated with patristic knowledge and 
did much original critical work in editions of several of the early 
Fathers—Polycarp and Ignatius and St Barnabas. He was a 
voluminous correspondent with all great researchers into an¬ 
tiquity classical, hebraistic, early Christian and oriental. In 
short, he was one of the very greatest of English scholars. Thomas 
Gataker, puritan rector of Rotherhithe, wrote his Giwnus, sive 
Ad/oersoLriO) Aliscelldneci and learned commentaries on books of 
the Old Testament, and established for himself as high a repu¬ 
tation for oriental scholarship abroad as in England. John Selden, 
in his De Bis Syris (in Latin), 1617, investigated the history of 
the idol deities mentioned in the Old Testament, and made his 
work a comprehensive enquiry into both Syrian and other heathen 
theologies. Joseph Mede, an encyclopaedic scholar in mathe¬ 
matics, physics, botany, anatomy and astrology, was, also, a pro¬ 
found Hebrician, and added to the store of scholarship in 
Egyptology and in the origin of Semitic religions. Brian Walton’s 
great polyglot Bible, in progress from 1652 to 1657, must rank as 
the highest peak of English co-operative scholarship in a period 
which was remarkable both in its wealth of eruditional effort and 
in the significance of its concentration of deepest learning on the 
Bible centra This stupendous polyglot Bible uses altogether nine 
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difiFerent languages, Greek, Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Persian, Latin, though no part of the Bible is 
given in more than six or less than three languages simultaneously. 
In addition to texts, there is a vast body of apparatus, €,.g. treatises 
on weights and measures, geographical charts, chronological tables 
^'Ud prolegomena, Chaldee Targums; and one of the six folios 
consists of various readings and critical remains. Brian Walton, 
the editor, afterwards bishop of Chester, published an introduction 
to oriental languages, but was by no means the most learned scholar 
assisting in the polyglot. Among the collaborators were Ussher and 
Selden, already mentioned; John Lightfoot, the greatest Hebrew 
scholar of that age; Abraham Wheelock, first lecturer in Arabic 
combined with (Anglo-)Saxon at Cambridge, and an acknow¬ 
ledged scholar in Persian; Samuel Clarke, architypographus of 
Oxford university, 'inferior only to Pococke in Eastern learn¬ 
ing.’ Finally must be mentioned Meric Casaubon, son of Isaac 
Casaubon, who published classical commentaries on Marcus 
Antoninus (1643), and Epictetus (1659), and had written in 1650 
a commentary on the Hebrew and (Anglo-)Saxon languages. 
Curious as the combination of Old English and Hebrew may 
seem, it marks the two new directions of English research in 
the period, the joy of the discovery that Britain, too, had 
antiquities and an ancient church history. From various sources, 
the conviction gathered strength that there were more ancient 
civilisations than Greece, which threw light on the classics and on 
Jewish history. The supply of Hebrew grammars, even of English 
production, was adequate; and, in 1646, Edward Leigh’s Oritiea 
Sacra was published, the best Hebrew lexicon which had yet been 
produced in England. In 1644, an ordinance of the Lords and 
Commons, ‘after advice had with the Assembly of Divines,’ 
required, amongst other qualifications of candidates for the 
ministry, ‘ that trial be made of skill in the Original Tongues by 
reading the Hebrew and Greek Testaments and rendering some 
portions of them into Latin.’ 

Sixteenth century classical studies had provided huge quarries 
from which the seventeenth century dug out further materials; but, 
with their instruments sharpened and improved by practice, scholars 
proceeded to undertake pioneering operations on a wider scale. 
The pedagogical maxim of ‘ turn all knowledge to use ’ was now 
more sedulously followed. The knowledge of Hebrew and oriental 
languages developed with amazing rapidity, even as scientific 
studies advanced by leaps and bounds, after Bacon’s summons to 
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make good the deficiencies of past ages in the world of knowledge. 
In both cases, however, this splendid progress was due to the inces¬ 
sant and lite-long toil of classical humanists and grammarians in 
perfecting methods of enquiry and research, in firing the imagina¬ 
tion with re-constituted empires and literatures and in framing 
standards of evidence. The intellectual recovery of Roman and 
Greek literature and antiquities had shown the way for discoveries 
in ancient life and institutions, and had taught men how to treat, 
for purposes of illustration and comparison, the civilisations of 
Hebrew and the other oriental peoples, our own Old English 
antiquities and those of ancient Ireland. The investigation of 
those languages, literatures and institutions made necessary an 
enquiry into ancient times, and scholarly methods were required 
for this. In this respect, scholars like Gataker, Selden, Wheelock 
and TJssher obey the traditions of Budaeus, Casaubon and Scaliger,. 
though in other directions, and often non passibus OLequis* But, 
in the case of English scholars of this period, there is this differ¬ 
ence—the scholarly aim in all directions was subservient to the 
religious interest. 

In the universities, theology' was the chief subject, and, as 
J. Bass Mullinger says, with few exceptions, secured the attention 
of all those ' who contended for intellectual distinction, for popu¬ 
larity and for the prizes of high office and social influence." The 
colleges of the university, whether of medieval or of later founda¬ 
tion, were theological in their intention. The seven liberal arts 
still remained as a survival, the quadTwium of arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry, music and astronomy finding a centre in Gresham college, 
London, with gentlemen and, especially, physicians, as students* 
The trivinm subjects of rhetoric and grammar were at least started 
at school, and were developed, together with logic, at the university; 
and the dialectical method was the acknowledged traditional 
and current discipline of academic training, whether in law, physic, 
or theology. Often, the student in law or physic took a keen 
interest in theology. Accordingly, theology had full sway in the 
universities, and, as students left the university, their knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew became contributory to the great divinity stream 
Venn has shown that, in 1630, one out of3600 of the male 

1 Even in mathematics, which might be expected to be detached from theological 
associations, the odwm theologicum found vent. Sir Charles Scarborough was a 
student of mathematics at Caius college, Cambridge. The head of that college saw 
him reading Clavius upon Euclid, observed § Societate Jem on the title, and said: 

all means, leave off this author, and read protestant mathematical books,** 
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population of England and Wales proceeded to Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge as against one in 9000 today, and the influence of academic 
traditions may be judged by the fact that, in the admissions to 
one college (Gonville and Caius) in Cambridge, in ten years, as 
many as forty schools are to be found named in the county of 
Norfolk. Grammar schools (public and private) were particularly 
numerous in this period, and managed to cast a Scriptural and 
theological colour around ordinary instruction. Never was there 
in the annals of the English church a more eloquent, pious and 
erudite band of Anglican theologians than at this time*. In 
fact, Selden tells us of his own time : ‘All confess there never was 
a more leanied Clergy.’ The university, however, in the time 
of the commonwealth, was held by some puribins to bo a need¬ 
less, and, indeed, harmful, training-ground. Milton, himself a 
university man, was disgusted withraiiversity methods and curricula. 
He saw no need for the training of ministers in disputations, to 
confute papists, involving the reading of Fathers and councils, 
‘immense volumes and of vast charges.’ A minister’s library 
could bo adequately furnished for £60, though ‘some shame not 
to value a needful library at £600.’ A minister can receive his 
education at any ‘ private house,’ instead of at the university. ‘ Else 
to how little purpose,’ he goes on, ‘ are all those piles of sermons, 
bodies and marrows of divinity besides all other sciences, in our 
English tongue; many of the same books which in Latin they 
read in the university?^’ Already, the private teaching of men 
like Gataker, raising ‘schools of the prophets,’ had begun, and, 
after the act of Uniformity, wjih to grow and prosper until, in 
the eighteenth century, it provided an cducjition, which Milton 
hjwl seen to bo possible, better than the universities in their 
decadent stfite could aff'ord. 

Milton’s anti-tmivei>iity view, held, ho suggests, by the ‘first 
refonners of ojir religion,’ wjis the accepted commonplace, for the 
most part, of the various Hcctaries into which puritanism had been 
broken up in the commonwealth, 'nie Galvinistic theocracy 
could l>o traced in the Wor<l of God tin revealed in the Bible, 
and all other knowledge wsw needless. The two parties of the 
leame<l supiJortera of jaitristic studies—those who felt the necessity 
of a scholarly Imckgrouud for Hcripture teachings, and those who 
hold all knowledge outside of the Word of God as ‘trash’—repre¬ 
sented the whole body of the nation (with the exception of those 

^ Lihiimt Mmm to iiirsUng» md a/ ihi Chimh, 
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who held that the true interpretation of the Bible was a direct 
inspiration from God apart from any human learning) and were 
united in requiring verbal knowledge of the Bible text, even if 
they looked for elucidation and commentary on the doctrines 
derived from it 

Large portions of the Scriptures were known by heart, not only 
by ministers, but, also, by the laity, and even by children, who 
were also well drilled in Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and other 
histories of persecutions. Whilst French Huguenot children 
were trained. Spartanlike, to look forward to dying for the faith, 
English children, from the earliest age, were disciplined in prayer, 
in reading books of devotion and in the close knowledge of 
Bible histories and Bible doctrine. Preachers, like Joshua Hoyle, 
sometimes were oceupied for fifteen years in expounding straight 
through the whole of the Bible, taking a verse at a time. 
Hoyle, indeed,'started again, and went on for another ten years 
in the same course. Again, Arthur Hildesham, in 1635, in the 
puritan concentrative manner, gave 162 lectures on Psalm, li. 
Anthony Burgess, in 1656, delivered 146 expository sermons 
on the seventeenth chapter of Bt John, and wrote an expository 
commentary on the first chapter of 2 Oorinthiam, filling a folio of 
657 pages. Gataker’s Atmotatiom on the Bible (1666) occupied 
a folio volume; but that is small in bulk in comparison with some 
other performances. Jeremiah Burroughs filled four volumes in 
a commentary which failed to finish 13 chapters of Hosea. William 
Greenhill required nearly 3000 quarto pages for Ezekiel, whilst, 
for Job, Caryl was not content with loss than 4690 folio pvges. 
Thomas Haak, in 1667, published, in two folio volumes, a transla¬ 
tion of the But,eh Aomotatiom on the Bible, an outcome of the 
synod of Dort, in 1618, but this largo work includes a translation 
of the Bible. The English Atimtatiom, in two folio volumes, 
represents the best English cxcgotical work of the period, in¬ 
cluding amongst its writers Ley, William Gouge, Meric GaHaulK)n, 
Francis Taylor and, once more, the encyclopjusdic scholar, Thonnis 
Gataker. As a work of systematic compilation, English effort 
in this direction was crowned by Matthew Poole’s Hynapsis 
Gritieonm BilMomm (in Latin), in five folio volumes, biking in 
its survey all available criticisms and annotetions hitherto produced. 
Poole was at work on this gigantic task KiCO—76k By means 

^ A Latin commontary, Biill largiir though not bo lahoumi, Uritid Kocrl, wimi 
publitthccl in London in LMK), in nine foHo volumoH* The ktfcicr contiiinii find 
FooIc’b SpwpsU (imildc»columiwd pagoH. 
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of compendia, abridgments, epitomes of all kinds, scripture histories, 
geographies, concordances, expository lectures and sermons, the 
vast accretion of Scripture learning was disseminated throughout 
the land by the 10,000 clergy, not to count leaders of sectaries and 
voluntary preachers. 

Collections of systematic divinity in ‘ marrows,’ ‘ bodies ’ and 
‘sums’ were extremely numerous and supplemented Scripture 
knowledge in all directions. On the subject of church govern¬ 
ment, innumeroble treatises were written, but none approached in 
solid intellectual |)ower Hooker’s E(xU»imtiml Polity, of the 
Elizabethan {wsriod, or Richard Fiekl’s Of the Church (finished 
1610). In doctrinal exposition, bishop Pearson’s Exposition of 
the Creed (lOf)!)) must be regarded as a masterpiece of the 
period. 

Some of the characteristics of the time, emerging from the 
whole of these manifestations of learning in jatristic, classical, 
oriental and Biblical culture must be briefly noted, Tlie 
medieval conception of the authority of Aristotle and scholasticism 
was shattered. It was transferred in all its ingrained strength 
and with infinitely increased brooding awe to the Bible. S(5ience, 
oven, could not yet make eflective claim to detachment and self- 
contained aims. But Bacon’s view of antujuitm saecidi juventus 
mnndi was elaboKited in a learned work (1627) by Oeorge 
Hakewill, a vindication of the suimrior culture and progress of 
the modem, sis agiiinst the aiunent, world. A H{)irit of optimism 
favoured lK)th literary suid scientific research, for the age realised 
its control over the metho<lH and instrunumts of empiiry. The 
(Jreeks and Romans couhl not retain the absolute allegiance even of 
Hcludars, for, after all, they were heathens, and the new light shod 
on the Bible, and the graml vision of a theocracy on earth, made 
attractive to the whole natioji, learried and unlearned, a willingness 
to pay the price of knowledge, within the restricted sphere of 
Biblical stuclies. Hence, we in>tice iwychologicjUly, there were 
developed ©noraious industry in learning, endurance in listening 
to preachers and teachers, tenacious memory ami the power of 
visualising and concentrating the thoughts on Bible heroes, Bible 
stories, Bible language and Bible aspirations. Keripture students 
were indefatigable workers. Bishop Morton was at his studies 
before four o’<!lock in the moniing, even after ho was 66 yoara 
of f^je. Matthew Poole rose at three or four o’clock, ate a 
raw egg at eight or nine, anotlior at twelve and continued his studios 
till late in the afternoon. Bir Mattliew Hale, for many years, 

21—2 
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studied sixteen hours a day. For several years Johi» Owen 
did not allow himself more than four hours’ sleep, i’eats of 
memory are as remarkable for their frequency as for their com¬ 
prehensiveness, and were practised from early childhood in the 
repeating of sermons, in the learning of Latin grammar and in 
almost every academic discipline. Moreover, the mimlKT of 
references to memory testifies to the conscious cultivaticui of 
the art The exercise of visualisation of the Old Testament 
histories was heightened by stories of martyrs; and the family 
tradition and household culture that made these events ‘real as 
life’ in puritan homes supplied the mentel basis for justifying 
doctrine and precept In short, the scholarship and learning of 
this period, by their direct bearing upon the Bible, iwrmcated 
and transfigured the national life in a rare degi*ee, giving it, in 
spite of all its excesses and deficiencies, a strenuousnesH, sobriety, 
and, on the whole, a sincerity, [)robably "iiever so largely sustaincfi, 
by book learning, in any age, and rarely in aiiy country. And 
yet, of the highest and purest scholarship, it is true, as Mark 
Pattison says, in reference to {Ja.saubon : 

To search antiquity with a poloiuicai objoet is dostructivo of timt equilibrium 
of the reason, the inm^ination and t he tastojihat oven tempter of philoHophieal 
calm, that singleness of purpose, which arc required in onhtr that a isist tinw 
may mirror itself on the mind in true outline and proiwrtions*. 

' l$aaK (Ummbm, ji. 4(56. 



CHAPTER XIV 


EXGHBH GRAMxMAR SCHOOLS 

It was but slowly, and long after the reformation had been 
carried into effect in England, that the transition from the 
schohistic to the humanistic theory of education began to be 
perceptible among the grammar schools of the country. An 
endeavour has, indeed, been made in recent years to show that the 
tendencies at work during the reign of Edward VI were essenti¬ 
ally reactionary, and that nothing of much importance resulted 
from the liberal and enlightened policy of Somerset. Such a 
theory, however, is very far from being borne out by the evidence, 
which proves that, not only were important now foundations 
established under his auspices, and subsequently, by Northumber¬ 
land, but that the views which found expression in their organisa¬ 
tion and discipline were virtually identical with those which after¬ 
wards obtained under Elizabeth. The great queen, although 
holding the memory of Somerset in aversion, had always cherished 
a sisterly regard for the youthful monarch, whose remarkable 
precocity of intellect, love of learning and strong religious 
convictions (hannonising, to a great extent, with her own) had 
commanded the admiration and resimct alike of scholars and 
of politicians during his lifetime. The influences that pre¬ 
dominated during the reign of Mary, on the other hand, had 
been reactionary, and lascame yet more so under the joint 
rule of the queen and her consort But, so soon as Elizabeth 
found herself ‘ supreme governor' of the church, the Edwardian 
policy in relation to education was, forthwith, adopted by her iis 
her own—much as the Prayer Boole of 1552 was again prescribed, 
with but slight alterations, for use in the English ritual; and it is to 
bo Iwrne in mind that Burghley had Iwjen the personal friend of 
Somerset, under whom he served as an officer of the crown Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is in the reforms advocated during the reign of Edward, 
that the sutaxiuent designs of our most disceniing legislatore are 
rightly to be regarded as taking their initiative, however much 
they might Ije baffled or delayed, for a time, by the selfish aims 
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of courtiers intent on little else save their personal enrichment 
and that of their families and dependents. In the rapacity of 
those who should have been foremost in setting an example of 
self-abnegation, the young king and his adviser encountered, 
indeed, a resistance which they were but very partially able to 
overcome. 

The latest researches in the history of our public schools 
exhibit Winchester and Eton, the two most ancient of their 
number, as designed to enjoy peculiar advantages and an excep¬ 
tional independence, while, at the same time, occupying the position 
of training institutions in relation to centres of more advanced 
education—^the former to New college, Oxford, the latter to Bung’s 
college, Cambridge^. As Winchester college had now been in 
existence somewhat more, and Eton college but a little less, than 
two centuries, it becomes interesting to conipare the progress of 
the one with the other®, and that of both, in turn, with the 
development of other great public schools which wore subsocpently 
founded—that is to say, with St Paul’s, Christ’s llospitel and 
Harrow, with Westminster and Merchant Taylora’, with Shrews¬ 
bury and Rugby: all of which, with the exception of the first-named, 
represent the original design of Edward VI, as carried into elfoet 
after Somerset’s death by NorthumlKjrland and, subBO<}uently, by 
Mary and Elizabeth. 

Winchester, the most ancient and conservative of all, was still 
governed mainly by the statutes of William of Wykeham. It had 
been distinctly menaced with dissolution by the Ohamtri^ act of 
1547; but the actual result of the royal injunctions was little 
more, in the direction of reform, than to make the Latin or English 
version optional in the study of the text of the New Testament, 
although prescribing the use of the vernacular by the scholars at 
grace and at their devotions. The school continued to l>e recruited 
mainly from the diocese of Winchester and from the midland 
counties; it had educated Ohicheley, Chandler (afterwards dean of 
Hereford), Warham and Grocyn; its loyalty never swerved. When 
king Edward visited the city in 1552, commoners and scholars had 
alike composed congratulatory verses; they did the same when 
the marriage of Mary and Philip was celebrated in their ancient 
cathedral; and, again, when Elizabeth visited the college in 1570. 
But, in 1560, the college petitioned successfully, along with Eton, 

^ See ante^ voL ii, pp, S57—8. 

® Tlie featuroB of resemblance and of direcfc imitation between Winehertor «id 
Bton have already boon referred to in voL ii, chap, xy» 
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I to be allowed the use of the Latin Prayer Boole. ; while the number 

j and importance of its converts to Rome, in the latter part of the 

; I century, was a symptom that could not be disregarded. During 

> James’s reign, more than one visitation, together with a series of 

; injunctions issued by archbishop Bancroft, clearly indicate abuses, 

j both in management and discipline, which betray the fact that the 

; financial administration by the master and fellows was conceived 

^ on principles not a whit more disinterested than those of the 

commissioners of Edward VI. Eton, on the other hand, now begins 
to enter on a career of marked improvement, after a series of 
depressing experiences. It had seen the lilies tremble on the 
college shield, and ultimately disappear, altogether, from the shield 
of the foundation at Cambridge, But the wise supervision exercised 
by Waynflete, as provost, continued to operate after his promotion 
f to the see of Winchester, and was continued, with equal ability, by 

; his successor, William Westbury, promoted from the headmaster- 

^ ship. It is scarcely an exaggeration, indeed, to assert that the 

i rule of the latter, which extended over a whole generation, was 

% the salvation of the college, for it was by Westbury’s courage and 

[ tact that the designs of Edward IV—to whom, far more justly 

{ than to the sixth of the name, the epithet of ‘despoiler’ might 

have been applied—were ultimately frustrated. Had the fourth 
Edward been able to accomplish his purpose, the entire foundation 
of Eton college would have become merged in that of the dean 
and chapter at Windsor, and the name of Henry VI would have 
disappeared as that of a founder^ As it was, the progress of the 
college was’ materially chocked, for many years after; and, not 
until about the time that the college on the banks of the Cam 
! was beginning to acquire new lustre by the completion of its noble 

chapel, did something of a like prestige begin to gather round the 
college on the banks of the Isia The revenues of Eton, however, 
continued to decline; although, in ISJS, along with Winchester, it 
succeeded in obtaining exemption from iKiyment of tithes; and it 
was only with the accession of Edward VI that any appreciable 
change for the better took ifiace. The interest shown by that 
monarch in Eton affairs is probably attributable, in part, to the 
1 fact that Richard Cox, who had preceded Udall in the headnmster- 

ship (lfi28—34), was both the young king’s tutor and almoner; 
while the increase in the number of oppidans, noticeable after the 
dissolution of the monasteries, may be explained by the feet that 
they brought with them (although contrary to the founder’s designs) 

> See Maxwell Lyte, IliH. of Em College, obap. w. 
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a certain augmentation of their teachers’ scanty incomes. Iii the 
first year of Edward’s reign, the college acquired certain advowsons 
and estates which had before l)een held by the suppressed ordered 
Cox’s successor, Udall—described by Walter Had<Ion as the ‘ best 
schoolmaster and the greatest beater ’ of his time—can hardly be 
said to have raised the reputation either of the Winchester whore 
he had been educated or of the college which he wjis allied uixin 
to rule,although he so far outlived the obloquy wliich he encountered 
as to die master of the school at Westminster. But the precarious 
condition of affairs throughout the country, which luenaceii 
every institution and every office, is also to Iks recognised in 
the fact that the headmastei’ship of Mton was held by no loss 
than twenty-one individuals during the sixteenth century. The 
function of the provost was to exercise a general superin¬ 
tendence over the financial adininistrafjon and idso to ensure a 
due performance of the duties attaching to each HulH>rdinate 
office—not excepting that of the hejwlmaMter himself. The 
appointment of Henry Savilo to the provostship was wrung 
from the queen only by his own repeateil solicitations, and, more¬ 
over, it was a direct infringement of the college statute, which 
enjoined that a candidate shouhl Iks in holy orders, and vestal the 
election iteelf in the provost and fellows of King’s; but, notwith¬ 
standing, the royal intervention proved eminently iKjneficial in the 
sequel, and Savile's claims were indisputable, lie 1 «m 1 travelled 
much; he was a savant and a collector of manuscripts; and it wins 
chiefly through the influence of Burghloy (no undiseeming i®.tw}n) 
that, some ten years befoi-e, he had been promoted to the wmrden- 
ship of Merton coUoge—an office which he continued to hold, in 
coiyunction with the provostship, down to the day of his death. 
His fine presence, great iwwers of work and genuine attainments 
eminently fitted him, indeed, for the discharge of official duties, 
and, although not free from the reproach of excessive eagerness in 
the accumulation of wealth, it might be urged in extenuation that 
he showed almost equal readiness to part with it again, in promoting 
worthy objects. On succeeding to office, he made it one of Ids first 
cares to r^tore and augment the library, the fabric of which, at 
that time, was in a ruinous condition, while the collootion iteelf had 
remained very much what it was at the death of Ktlward VI. As a 
master, however, Havilc inspired awe rather than aflection; with 
the King’s men, ho was distinctly unpopular, owing t<) his obvious 
partiality for promising ‘aliens.’ The oft-eited story, preserved by 

* Lipsooinbe, (I., and Aut» uf the County of Muekmyheimf 474, 
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John Aubrey, recording his antipathy against ‘ wits,’ is hardly to be 
taken seriously, and was prol^ibly little more than a sarcasm, 
designed to conrey his m^estic contempt for those artifices where¬ 
with the ingenious schoolboy, from time immemorial, has sought to 
produce upon a master the impression of a |>ainful studiouanoss 
which has no actual existence*. Tlie men whom he promoted 
to fellowships at Merton—to name only Henry Cuffe, afterwards 
regius professor of Hreek, Francis Mason (author of VindesB 
hcelewte Kdward Reynohls and John Earle,'after¬ 

wards bishops of Norwich aiul Worcester resimctively—together 
with his discerning patronagis of the then struggling study of 
mathematics iji Merton, certsiinly suggest something more than a 
stolid preferenee ior mere phalding industry over original }K>wer 
and H{>ecial aptitudes. 

In the mejintime, not a few of the newly founded grammar 
Heh<K>lH, as they saw the ejulowments intended for thtsir Iwuefit 
intorcej)tt»d l)y the despoiler, nmst inive heard witli envy how 
Winchester and Eton hiwl escaiwd a like fate cojnjjaratively intact. 
Of tills, Hedliergh afiords a noteworthy illustration. Roger 
Lupton, a native of the town, and afterwards provost of Eton, had 
already founded there, in lo2B, a chantry, ‘to pray for his sowle 
and kepe a free schola' As, however, he saw his foundation 
menacoti with destruction, aJid, at the same time, noted the advan- 
tagM which hiul resulteil from the afiiliation of the alsive colleges 
to New and King’s resjasctively, lie resolved on the institniiou of a 
paminar schm.l (on the site of his chantry) wliich should stand 
in similar relation to St John’s college, Cambridge. Among those 
who had enriched (hemsclveH from the spiils of the dissolved 
monasteries wns Sir Anthony Denny, an ohl ‘RauUne,’ and also a 
niemlwr of St John's; and, j«>ssihly, it was some mii^ving with 
r«j{M.*et tc> the wairces of much of his acquired wealth tliat 
led him, in his later years, t«» contomplato an act of rejMiration 
and cHtaldish Setilwirgh school on a firm foiimlation. St John’s 
still preserves the letter (ir>W), comjsisisd hy Roger Aseham, in 
which the college authorities thank tim knight for his services, and, 
after oljserving that Heelljcrgh has always sent up excellent 
scholars, represent themselves as still by no meiuis free from 
anxiety with regard to its fate. It was not, indeed, until Jifter 

> Tint miitnti in wlibh «»« Umt ‘mf’ k unmt ><y Antri’.v (f.im, n. ii, S'i.'lj 

ffoiij thut in whicth ifc is tnujtloji'ntl iiy HsuAct jt. wiie 

t<» nil ttiirlitir Kcimmtitxi, wnl it mity !»■ tjiMwli.iiiwi whfthwr hiwwir 

u««<t tlm Wfinl. {( wtis tii»l until nftiir th» runturstitm UmI It nuiw f,ii dnnnto insmsuiti 
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Lupton and Sir Anthony hatl Iwth (lead, the former eleven 
years, the latter alwut two, that, in Fohmary the royal jfraiif 
was iasiieil for the efttalilishinetit of a free grammar whool, to whirh 
St John’s college was to nominate the master on eo«difio»» that it, 
appropriated two fellowshijw and eight Hcholarwhijw* for 'setdlerH (»f 
Sedberg’’—an item of evidence winch nervtw to »}iow that, side hy 
side with the process of confiscation wiiii’li went mi during the 
reign of Kdward, there were other htireH in ojH-nifion, some of 
which, at least, served not only to stay the hand of the deHp(»iler, 
but, also, to call Into existence,i a snmwion of new haindatioiw. 
That the main impulse in connection with this latter movement 
proceeded from the young king hiiiiscif hanlly fMlmite «»f reiwonable 
doubt In the language of Freeman, 'it was the one net' iii 
Kdward’s reign ‘ in which the. public g<! 0 (t wtis at, id! fInuight of, 
and the king, ‘o/A/« mrn wt, applied a {ttirt of t!i«‘ revenues of the 
suppresHcd colleges and trhantries to the foundation of that great 
system of grammar schools which lawr his imintj/ The pri>Jiml»!e 
of the royal iharter given to the sehool at Isuith (the town where 
the Lincolnshire rising in Ui'M first broke out), in the fifth year 



with no small eamostoess, havo wo h«'i> hitent on ilio lll»ral Iwslltnilim «f 
Youth, that it may lio brought up to (wlomec, In places of onr Kingdom iiB»l 
proper and suitable for sueh fttnetions, It being, as It were, thf /mntiniim 
and (/romth of our dmnmtmwmlthV 


In some awes, indeed, as, for example, at Itedford and at. Morfadh 
(Iwth Ifj.o'ilandatHt AlbanH{ir>.’>;t),the initiutiv(*pmceede*| from the 
mayor and bnrgesHes of the community. In others, a like design was 
csuriiecl into effect only through privati* iMuievolence, iw at Whit 
church (IfiijO) and at LcwIk while, in not a few cam», the 



Norwich, HherlKirne, Skipten, Tonbridge, Wislsitsh, are to la? seen as 
not merely existing, but, for the most j»irt, {hnn'ishing, institutions, 


^ ll«l. uf Ht fiil* i« ftl4» 

® N., Piudmmd Ummmmr Mehmk^ 






in tlie course of the three centuries and a half that have elaiBCfl 
since their creation or re-endowment by the youthful liklward, 
tliey have educsited witiiin their walls. 'I’he endeavour that has 
iteeu made to represent Edwanl hiinself m a mere tool in the 



than Edward, and his lasbsd only half !ut long as that of his 
inunctiiabt predtaicsHor, the nmnlxrr of hcIhmjIh founded during the 
jatriod was, proporUcmaldy, greaUT. But, iniwuiueh jih, In the 
Houthern and i‘aHt«'rn count ies, the, want had alremly, to a great 
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suteeqwent history lends considerable support The civic founder 
assumed, indeed, in relation to education, an attitude in sinf!:iilar 
contrast to that of the courtly de8i>oiler. ‘ Like as a father pitieth 
his children,’ so the wealthy merchants of IjOJtdon, roust'd, it 
may be, in the first insbince, to a sense of their duty by apjteais 
from divines ajid philanthropists, proved cfiual to a great 
occasion, and gave liberally of thoir sulwtance t<o the institution 
and maintenance of those historic foundations which have en¬ 
titled the memories of John Colet, Sir Thomas White and 'nauniw 
Sutton, to take mnk with tliosc of the noblest Ismefactors of 
their country. I’he school founded (1.'>()£>) by <lean Colet, with 
William Lily for its master, still used the A tiditut, or accidence, 
compiled by the former and the Latin HpiUun of thfn latter* (lK»th 
in IfiOSt and in English), as well as the, less i'lem<*ntary 
written by Lily in Ijatin (lol.’J), comjiilaticms whieli may, imhfed, 
be regarded as the original of all the sixteenth and stoenteenth 
century Latin grammars in use in the schools of hlngland; while 
Nowell's (Jateehhm, either in its longer or its abbreviate<i fonii- 
tho choice l>etween the Latin and the English versittn laiing left to 
the discretion of the master -may lx? said to have the cor 
resimudiug manual of religious inHfru(!tion for nearly the «inic 
j)eri(Kl, its use, in one form or the other, lK*ing made imjsjrative on 
all schoolmasters by the canons issiHJcl under Ikuncroft’s auspities 
in 1604. Meanwhile, Ht Paul’s school lia<i c(»ntin»txi to prosfKJr until 
it became the pride and jidminitioii of Ixuidoii. Its aitholieity * 
its doors being open ‘ to the chikiren of all nations and <a>ui»trlt»i 
indifferently'—the discenmient manifest in every detail alike of 
its cumculum and of ite discipline, together with the sonud sense 
and scientific insight wliich luui guided tlauwmstruction and arrange¬ 
ment of its new buildinjj^, had won for tlw school an almost iiii* 
rivalled roputati(ni, which was further enlmmssi when Ilichanl 
Mulcastor''* was appointe<i t,o the (Jlice of highmasfer. His sue- 
cesstm, Alexander Oill the elder, mimlxired John Miltoji among his 
pupils, and deserves mention here as one who, in his 
Am^Hca, 8howe<l that he was well read in the jSM*ts of his day. 

Under the same auspices, aiwl with the same governow, IijmI Ikmui 
founded (1541) the Morcem’ schiad, which nise on the site of tlie 
ancient hospital of Bt Thomas of Accon, one of the once fatuous order 


"■ . . .. “ ■“ ... 

® As to Mulcftitor, «fm anUh wil ill, pp. Wh 41111, 




in but, three ycare later, it wsm oixiiied as a free grammar 

school, an<l already reckoned tWct, Sir 'J'homas (Ircsham and 
I>aveimHt (afterwards bishop of Salisbury) among its ahinmi; 
while, to quote the language of ('arlisle, it Hiibsecjucntly ‘ vied, Imth 
in numl>or and emincmre with the greatest schools in Ijondon and 
in the disputations of scholars on festival days’.' 


At Westminster, the existence of the school might be traced 
back to the fourteenth century, the roll <if tiie treasury of queen 
Kleanor’s manors reetu-diiig, in the year l.'iHf) -7, a ftaymc.nt to 
the master of grammar and 22 bo\s; but Henry VIH first 
establisluMl it on a definite Imsis. During the reign of KIimi)cth, 
the school had ln'cn lironght into dired relation with Trinity 
coll<;gt‘, Cainbritlge; and, in lo?.**, (Jabriel (Joodman, dean of 
Westirunster, had succi'eded in introdmdng wjmc novel provisionH 
in the rttgulations laid <!own l)y his predecessor, among them 
that relating to the admisHion of scholars, whereby it was now 
eiuuibid that no lajy hIkhiUI admitba! inwler the age of eight 
or a!i(»wed bi stay aff<T eiglib'cn-“ limibitions rendered necessary 
by the find tliat parents would Kometimea send their (duldren 
when scarcely over live. (Jabriel (Joodiimn, notable as having 
lawn a nuimlasr of thrtte Cambridge colltrgea in KUttcession, and 
a iMUiefiwtor of the tmiversity, was, throughout his lifii, an active 
promoter uf <‘du«ition and learning. In his capacity <tf dean, he 
may, indeed, seem somewhat dwarfed in comparison with his two 
HUCccKHors bishojt Andrewes, ami the last of the ec(t!esiaHti<!al 
lord ehaiaadlors, John Williams. But, l«>th the latter had some 
cause to 1 k! grateful to tlanr predecessor for his thonghtfii! 
iKHjuest of that pleasant college retreat at <*hiswick, where the 
elms which he had plankai affinalcd t«> stilwwjueiit gonemtlotw 
gratefttl whmle in summer mmI *a retiring from infection 

when the plague vWtwl tlte capital. Df Andrewes, Hackt't tells us 
that he never walked to Chkwick for his recreation ‘witlaait a 
brace of the young fVy; ami, hi that way-faring leisure ha<l a 
singular dexterity to fill those narrow v*‘hhc1h with a funner; while, 
at the college itself, he ofUm 

m>nl for the «|»ts‘rmosi wlsiltirs to his l(Hljfit»Kw id iiIkIU, imuI heitt theiii with 
him from clahi till eleven, iiid'oliiitig to them (he tiest rmtiineiiiw of the (ireek 
tmigite, ttHil the elemetifs of the Hebrew (tnimmitr, iimi iiU ttils he did to 
ln»yM without any eoiiiimWmi of eomwlion; miy, I never iienwl him utter » 
mneli as a wool of aiwlerity among ns. 


^ Mmimt'fd iirdfmmir ii# 4’J, 
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Of Wifliams himself, his biographer tells us that 

he waB asaiduouB in the school, and miss’d not sometimes every wwk, if he 
were reradent in the College, Vwth to dictate lectures to the several classes, 
and to take account of them. The choicest wif# had never such encourage- 

mmt for praiw, and reward^. 

Under Williams’s successor Tjaud, ftirther regulations were intro¬ 
duced, among which the most noteworthy was that whereby 

the best scholars in the seventh forme were appointed as Tutors to reiwle and 
expound places of Homer, Yirgil, Honu>e,and Euripid*»s,etc,... aUlu^i limes 

, *, wbereitt tli6 Bcliolara were in tb© sebole, in expactMiott of tlio 

The Merchant Taylors’ school, founded in 1561, w»a a no 
conspicuous example of civic literality and generosity of spirit 
than was St PaurH—its statutes, indeed, lieing little more thaii a 
transcript of those given by (lolet to the earlier foundation, and its 
scholars, in like manner, being admissible from 'all nations and 
countries.’ Within five years Of the time wlien the wjhool wiw 
fii-st opened, on a site lictween (Jannon street and the 'rhanum, it 
had already actpiireil additional imixirtance by the fiwit that Sir 
Thomas White, a member of the company's court, having recently 
founded the college of Kt John the Baptist at Oxforil, prontwded, 
on drawing up ecrtsiin additional statutes for tla* soiaely, tu isnact 
that forty-three scholarships on the foumiation shonhl tm restricted 
to scholars from Merchant'faylors’, sucii scholara to •aHsigmsl 
and named by continual succesaion,’ while, at the satm' time, he 
retained the nominations in his own hands. This measure*- 
suggested, obviously, by the e.xamp}e of the founders of Wiiicluwter 
and Eton—was at once proiinctive of a considerable inertiase in 
the numberK. In certain ailditionul Ktatutes for his college, the 
founder had also directed that, in elections to scholarships, isiverty 
should weigh in favour of a candidate, and ‘Tobk: Mattliew,' the 
president of Ht John’s, had, eoiiHirquenfly, sougiit to «*vade the 
obligation to elect forty-three scholars entirely from a school 
in which a lower class element was, at first,, umionhtedly large. 
He grounded his defence on the plea that tlie isdlege itself was 
depressed by straitened resourim Fortunately, however, sundry 
bequests for the specified puriMiso of aiding jsior students after 

* Racket, Idfe af WilUmm^ i, 45, 

» Btie the ficooHHt of till* daily nt ii Wi*it»inik?r Ut$ 

(c, IlUO- iM'iateil, from & tmawrifit |irii8trfrcl tii ilii Mtatei in <i, F 

EubmiII Barkcr’« Mnimir of Mkkml (IBlIf#}, ?T“ I4*i, Tii« lrfMi«<?ri|*t ir4 »iiiil 
to bf5 in ilic iiiindwrilliag of Lawb was ft |wi4iw«iftry of W«»tiiiiiiitit4*r from ISil 

to I62B. 
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wards fell in, and served, to some extent, to alleviate the prmure; 
while the institution of examinations, to be held three times in the 
course of the year, did miich tt) raise the school in public estima¬ 
tion; and the company itself, assembled in court, was able to 
declare that Merchant Taylors’ wiw ‘ a schoole for liberty most free, 
being open expressly for poore men’s children, as well of all 
nations m for the merchannt tailors theini^lves^’ In l<i07, a 
Ixinriuet, honoured by the presence of the king, when prince Charles 
wjts admitted a freeman of the company and Ben.bmson comiK)8ed 
an interlude for the wcasion, seems to have ushere<l in a perifHl of 
gr«)wingprosi»erity, which lasted unbroken until the destruction of 
the school buildings in the great fire <*f It was not all 

parents, however, who could contemplate with eciuanimity the 
proHiwct of their otlspring l)eing educated along with thewe of the 
|KK»r; ami when, within a few yt:ara after the above Iwiuiuet, 
Thomaa Fimiaby, a fonner imstmaster of Merton college, well 
ac,quainted with the educational system of the Jesuits, ojjened a 
school in floldsmiths’ alley, it was soon sufficiently (»bvioti8 that he 
hml ministered to a genuine want. He hml lM)ardors as well a* 
tiay scholars; his chiHs-rortms formed an imjswing structure and his 
whole preiniHCH were i«ilatial; his ushers were well drilled in their 
H|)a!ial work. Ilis nnml>erH,c:onsc<{Uontly,B(M)n rose to three liundre<i, 
of whom the great imyority were the sons of titled familicH®. lie 
WHS himself atj excelhint dasHica! scholar witli a Kuropc^an repubi* 
tion. At the royal reipieHt, he compiled a new l^itin grammar 
avowedly desigimsl tosuperseile the Inlsmi’s of Lily, ami also brought 
out, in ltH2, an annotated text of .Invenal and Pemius which went 
through numerouH editions, ami was folhswed by other classical 
authors. It was alsjut the wune tinm, that John Brinsley, at 
Ashby-de-k-Zouch, proiKiunded, in his Imdm LMtmrim, a new 
mod© of tnuisktbn, and investtxl the teacliing of grammar with 
unprecwktnted importance by his elaboration of method**. Ilis 
austere, though not imrsh, dlMcipllno Inspired iMirents witli more 
than iistial coidideiice; but, unfortunately, his puritan sympithies 
brought his flourishing selmol under the epis(;opal l>an, ami he wsw 
fain to retire to ijondon. 

'Ilie miyority of the grammar Heli(»olH thro»ghc)Ut tite country 


^ HlAtiiitiittf lirmi Hehmik nf Mnffhnnd (wi |». 177* 

« 8e« drniMtiffmitkij vt Bir BriiittiiUtii* lliu m§ of ¥mmhf$ 

(kmMitfi Hm, Tuk |l Ifll. 

* W»iiiiri» in iiii Knfflkh ilrmmmir Hrkmh ail!l f|» liw iilfflW m 

witli II iwfcwled of miitiMrti witli lltiil of Ilopr Aiielmfsi* 
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continued to recruit their nninbers from a certain definite area, 
repreaented by the iMiriah or the county in wlii<*l! they iiad Iwm 
founded, according to tlie coiuiitioiiH prcHcriiicd in fJicir rcajM'ctive 
chartera. (Jencmlly spejiking, the./>« $rfi<nii ~hy which we muht 
understand ‘a school in which leannng is given without jtay'’— 
was open to the sons of all freemen witliin thtf sjwcifkul limits. A 
P'uUic uchool, on the other hand, was o{H*n to the whole kiitgdom ’, 
and, in some csises, to scholars of <ither nationsiiitic.H, and thus, 
almost neceswirily, involved paifmciif, at lesist f(»r maintcnama* or 
board. Of the gradual change of tlie former into the latter, the 
foundation of John Lyon, a yeoman of Harrow, affords a remark¬ 
able illustration. In the year Io71, he had proeitred a eharL'r for 
a free grammar school in the village of Harrow «j>on the Hill, at 
which children of the village were to receive gratuil««iN iiwtriietion. 
In 1590, having duly endowed the wime, he ap{K>iiit4‘d six g 4 »vernors 
and created four oxhihitions, two at Oxfon! and two at t 'luidffidge. 
of the value of five {Kauids tweh. Hut it was not until the middle 
of the seventoenth century that this mmlesf. la-ginning esfwnried 
into a pnyect for attnuiting tlu- sons of w<-l! to do parents to a 
centre which, by virtue of its hwilthimw, proximity to tla* capital 
and excellent systein of instruction, ot!er<*d an iiiipit-eedenfi-d 
combination of a<lvanfagcH; whih; its unrcHtricled exteiwhat wan 
facilitated by the full discretion <»rigiiially «*onferred ot» the 
governors to modify the sbitutes m they thought fit. 

pie free school founded at Eugby, In 1 m7, by IAiirwiee Sheriff, 
citi/en and pjrooer of Ijondoit, remained, for a long time, in like 
manner, comparatively oliscure, being much fiwi»iier«l by tlm 
founder’s revocation of a money grant, and deriving, for many y«M>», 
bp a slender revenue from that ‘ Conduit ( Soho,' on the oiitakirta 
of London, which afterwardH devcloiwd into an K1 Honido, 


lit * * *'‘*‘’“* that thin wii:i {111- tticiiiiing uf “ fr>r ifrltnui," 

libera echola (iramnuUkalu, lui Uic olli.-iHl (ti';iiKi,uliri« of m»i,v f-.unilni 

. Ti Zy Metimnnj, n.r. ‘ Kr.-i./ ,! ;(‘J h, for Un' rviUriif*, m favour 

of th« aflirfflfttivi!. W« lmv,i »1 ko to lirar in oiiml lt«w liuidy, i„ th„ 
m& awHtmth (S«ntel«, Umlmm, at th.. m,.«.MitH «»<•«»,! »,a|. ,„or.. 

ospaolally th« JMHOitH, A pwwiKo iij- {rttaflli, h. I**., in l,ji, l,„,,U»h Srhmde «lf fAr 
p/om«fi«n p. 82, elmrly, howwor. tl.o m *(«.•(. «... tor,,, «« a 

in tho year 1548, a chantry prniat heiiiK t!u-w (U-aorihi-tl m UwnKpii • tu twpt) n Kminrr 
«oook hal/gee, that y» to Hay., takinM of Hcolem l..rni,.« Krann-r M. IJ,., .jaanTranU 

“ Meo Lett.fr/rom SumuH Jlutler, t>Ji„ fu Henry Hmtgtmm, /■,*««„ at, I'., IHlll. .h 
whKsh th(! write, himwlfjuftHtar (if SiirnWHimry, anHaimm Mw o.imwtmwi iif thw 
.lofhuOon. J rmttKi m Unker'a HMury of Ht John'e Volkye (isl. Mayor), «, PBJt- 4, 





ill al«jyaiice throughout tlie reign of Mary; and it first rose into 
repute under the rule of Thomas Ashton, fellow of St John’s 
college, Cambridge, in the reign of Klisiabeth. Ashton was himself 
entrusted with the compilation of the statutes, wherein it was 
enjoined that, in all admissioiiH, the ‘godliest, poorest, and best 
learned’ should Ihj preferred. Hhrewsbury, moreover, had the 



than half a exmtury (IStht—-KtUo), the numliers rose rapidly, so 
that Camden, in IfiHd, cotdd venture to declare that Shrewsbury 
was 'the liest filled school of all Kngland' Tiio relations main- 


iHJtween the two fouiuiatioiiH, we learn that the fortunes of the 


HO much so, indeeil, tl»t, in 1627, the ijailififs rcjMjrt that the masters 
are resigning, ‘ to the gencnill grief of the 'rowne,’ and tliat the 
8(!hooI is ‘in very gre^t flecay.’ 

Of the live schools which rose within tlui city walls of the 
mpital, none apjiealed more strongly to civic symisithy than that 
of Christ’s Hospital, espcM^ially designeil for 'young fatherless 
ehildreii,' wlio were to Im) {wlmitted t<» receive Imth miylntenanc© 


marked out for endowment both by Henry VIII and hy his son, 
and it was only eleven ilays liefore tlie death of the latter 
tliat the young king signed the charter whereby tiie governors 
were to lie allowed to receive land in mortmain or to accpiire it 
to the value of ‘foure thousand marks by the ytsare.’ But, to 
<tuote the words of its Idstorian, ‘(fiirist's Hospital owed its 
stert, as it him owed its steady eontimiance iu well-iloing, to 
the generosity of tiie eitlssens of IjondoiC’; and the prMing 



adrift a large proportion of the four Immlrert children to wliiijh, 




instruction. At the critical juncture, however, pennaneiit relief 
was afforded by dame Hainsoy (widow of a former lord niayori, 


subsequently, headmaster (155)3) of W«wtHiinMter strlufo! •“ the 
numbers had reached six lmndr«<l 

In the fabric which had l>een the house of ainither wip” 
pressed religious order, the same that tnwjtwl bm:k its <»rigiu 
the (Jrande Chartreuse in southern Fmuce, < Iwgjw 

its existence in lOlL Its fouiwier, Thomas Sutton, a uativ«! of 


been enlarged by travel, who waa convoimiit with sevend humIoto 
languages and who had also gainetl comdderable military expi)rteiMa» 
as an officer in the regular forc<»» under Elisalastli. But his chief 


of fifty, he furtl»er augmented what waa alreiwly a htfge fortune bj 
marriage with a wealthy wkhiw. His wife, however, la>re him iw 


successive members of the nobility, and was now purchiwwl by 
Sutton from Thomas, earl of Suffolk, for XI .'MHMt The pramlaw of 
Howard house, as it liad Iwfore Ijcou dosignatol, indiided, w»t 
only ‘divers courtei, a wilderaess, orchawls, walks and gimlens,’ Imt, 
also, certain ‘mesuagos' mljoining, and, <;«jnHe(|uently, afford«i amide 
jmeommodation for Iwth hospital mid school. The ordew ntlaliiig 
to the latter—first promulgated in 1627“—are notoworthy as marking 
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a distinctive advance in the conception of the public school It 
WM required, with re8i>ect to each of the forty scholars on the 

itly provided 
id 


None was to be admitted umler the ago of ten or above fourteen. 
The masters were not only enjoined to lie ‘ moderate in correction,’ 
but, also, ‘ to olmrije the nature and ingeny [sic] of their scholars 

.t . j.i .j v , 1* VI ir .«• •» 


jr in, and to end, the studit^s of each <iay 


ooileg© devotw to Hhe aiucation of tlie English and Indian 
youth of this country in knowknige and godlynes,’ a school which 
has develojied into the (Cambridge of the New world. 

With the advance of the mwenteenth century, ami the gr<iwing 
influence <»f puritaniHin, the jKwition and relations of provincial 
grammar wdnads laicame, for a time, c<*nHi<lerably tmalified. 
I lltherto, the idose connection with the univtirsiticH of most of those 
which poHsessed any ondowment—tho necessary result of tWr 
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other of the collegoa, while the n»ustcr was gentirally a gnMiaate 
of Oxford or of Cambridge—had led to the educnt ion they impartt'd 
being strictly classical in character and modelled on the rtspiire- 
ments of a university curriculum. In Rutland, for example, tlm 
statutes and ordinances given by Rolxsrt Johnson {arehdeiwam of 
Leicester, 1591)—1025), for the free gmnimar sehools whie.h he 
founded at Oakham and Uppingham, and drawn up in the first 
year of the reign of Charles I, were strictly on the traditional 
lines—the twenty-four governors Iming retiuired to i>e ehiefiy 
‘paraons,’ including the bishop, desm aiul archdeacon t>f the diocese, 
a‘knight, esquire, or gentleman’ being only occiisionally admissible; 
the master was to be a ‘master of arts, and diligent in his phiee, 
painful in the educating of children in goo<l learning and religion, 
such as can make a Creek and Latin verse,'—the usher 'a godly, 
learned, and discreet man, one that can make true ijatin, Ixtth in 
prose and verse,’ and bound ‘not to <lisgnM;e tin' Hehoolnuister or 
animate the scholara in uudutifnlncHs towards him.' Hueli were 
the coiniitions prescribed even by one who was the close friend of 
Laurence Chaderton, master of Kmnianuel t;oIIeg«‘, Cand»ridg<! 
(under whom that society asHumed its espcdaliy puritan chanwit-er), 
and who sent his son, Abraham Johnson, to Iks educated there, with 
the express sfuiction of tin; founder, Sir Walter .’VJildmay. In fact, 
the influence of the hnad clergy, in the earlier part of tin; etintury, 
made it difficult for a founder, desirouM of hiti tnhicing any imnaa 
tions with ro8i>6ct either to subjects tsiught or methrals of in¬ 
struction, to open a school, tliat claimed to bo preimmtory to the 
univereities, with roasonable prospect of success. 

In the course of another tcjj years, however, the amxmdencj 
gained by presbytorians and iiKlo{>endent», first In the West¬ 
minster assembly and, snbHe<iuontly, in iwrliamcnt,, to 

operate, eventually culminating in the expulsion of the Anglhtan 
clergy from both Oxford and Cainbridgo; and, however inutih hhcIi 
a revolution in the character and conqxwition of those IkmIics might 
bo deprecated, it could hardly be maintjiimjd that tlicir condition 
during the reigns of James I and his son was on a level with the 
re(iuirements of the times. In each, the c(»urHe of studies WfW tmt 
narrow, the disciplitie lax and the cost of living, for the ordinary 
student, holding neither scholarship nor exhibition, a serious 
olwtacle. Among puritans and mcmlters of the church of Kngland 
alike, accordingly, those parents who atbwdmd imi«>i'tance to tlie 
religious element in the wlucsition of their sons, and wlttt could 
afford to retain the services of a private tutor, often preferred to 



sometimes, Hebrew, would lie taught, although rather with reference 
to iScriptural studies than t!ie acquirement of a classical knowledge 
of those languages. With families of the upper class, again, it was 
a common practice for the eldest son, as soon as he reached the 
age when he would otherwise have gone to the university, to l>o 
sent to tnivel abroad with his tntt>r; and, with that experience, 
the period of tutelage was KUiiposed to reach its consummation. At 
tlie larger public scbools, however, it now became not uncommon 
for pupils to remain until they had reached the age of nineteen, 
or even twenty—at Kton and Westminster this was csjiecially the 
case—and the maintenancic of disitipline bitcarne somewhat more 
complicated. It is with refereiuje U> hucIi conditions as these that 
John Ijocke, who, educated at Westminster under Busby and, 
afterwards, as senior student and lecturer at < Ihrist Church, Oxford 
had had ample opiiortunitieH for forming an opinion, Hummed up 
tlm eomiuinitive swivantages of home and public hcIiooI education 
in the following words: 


Being »hn«Ml [i>. at. a ptiWic schcjoll, ’tis true, will makfl your son 1 h>M« 

... ..t t ^Jk . «. I . ji * « <»«.«» . |» mm* m 



dwtinguiBhod as scholars and iMitrons of leannng, had retamoii 
the limitation of the school which the fi»n»er hsul founded (IBJS), 
allowing it to remain »is that of ‘a free school for the instruction 
of children of the inhahitants in latin and Oreek’; but, at Audlem 
in (Jlicmhiro, foumlod by two citiKens of London some ten years 
later, their design is dcscriln'id as lasing the free instnietion <»f the 
y*>uth of the parisli, 'in such authors of tiie Enfflkh, Imtin, and 

* Tkmghti cmitirnim Mduntthn (eil* Oiiielc, li fl.L 46* 
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Greek tongues as are usually read in such schoolH’; while Rol«rt 
Lever, in 1641, founded his school at Bolton-Ie-Moors in lAneashire, 
for like instruction, not only in grammar and chiSHical learning, l«it, 
also, ‘in writing, arithmetic, geography, navigjition, mathematiw, 
and modem languages.’ Other founders preferred to n«o Imt 
definite terms; and, in Huntingdonshire, the new school at Ramsey 
(recently redeemed from the fcnland) was, by mutual agreement 
(1656), designated as ‘for the education of the youth in the Imt 
ways of religion and learning’—^for which a precedent had Wen 
set at Kidderminster, whore, in 1634 (long prior to the fuwociation 
of the school with Worcester college, Oxford), the words omhI were, 
‘in good literature and learning’; while, at Bradford, incorporated 
in 1662, we find ‘for the Ixstter bringing up of children and youth 
in grammar aiid other gocal learning and literat.iin!.’ 

Generally speaking, the profemion of a schoolinjist^^r, at this 
period, was only too truly descriWd by a high <mth(*rity, namely 
archdeacon Plume (fellow of Christ's college, Onmbrhlge, and 
founder of the Plumian profesHorehip in that univewity), as Wing 
‘in most places’ ‘so slightly provided for, that it was undertaken 
out of necessity, and only tis a step to other preferment’'; white, In 
1654, we find the preacher of the funeral sermon for niomas 
master of Trinity college in the satne university, (h^wTihing him, 
when an uslior at Iloraham, a« ‘not like those now a «iays who 
make their scholara to hate the Muses by prwenting them in the 
shapes of fiends and furies®.’ Hiis severity, not to say bmtality, 
in enforcing disciplijie, apjjears to have increasirf, rather tlmn 
diminished, tral>8equontly to the rt»toration, and Plume insists 
on the superiority, in this rcsiwct, of tl»e schools attached to 
‘cathedral and collegiate churches’ <wer other grammar s<;h(Kds 
throughout the country, where, ho goes on to say, 

BohoolmsHtcrH ant of lato ymm mt fanciful, iiidiH'iiijf new mcthisiM and «wi». 
pondioins of tosoWnff which fend to nothing- liut hws of time and ignomafo**. 

» Acoonat of Haeket, to hit* Century of Iw ’i'luiiuitK llumo. l>.n, 

(16TS), p. iv. 

» Senmnat tki Funemll of Dr domber, by K[obortl p, 4, 

* Aoootmt of Haoket (it.*,), p. *i*. 




Hued to i»rcv(?nt tho iniblioaticm of any Hort t»t jwrbxrical until 
l(}‘2i3, and all jourualH of doiuoHtio iiowk tiiitil Kill, wlwju the great 
■olHsllion wsw alK»ut to Irgin. 

t pFluliutrl hath ii ini<twif<* to thow* iwonrwMl brnta, fcrror in 
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gorBmmmt, a» wall m aolninj? ate*, it hIiouIcI l>a laokacl on witli «Hali»Jaalcww 
and strict eye, tliere slioiild be swell a eircimispeet care of prcTfiiitioii, and 
Biicli painful piirsuaiioe of misdemeanours a» would Iw rec|tiiml against tlie 
most danferoiis crimes 

Thus wrote a pamphleteer, in defence of Oliver Cromwell 

during the great press persecution of 1653, and the statemerit may 
be taken as fairly representing the mind of all parties throughout 
the seventeenth century. 

The first traces of journalism in the printing press were in the 
broadside ballads about battles and tragical events of the day. To 
these were soon mided isolated pamphlets usually termed lielaf miB 
of news; but pamphlets of this nature, describing domestic events, 
were rare before 1640. In the meantime, periodical pamjihlets had 
sprang into existence on the continent; and these constituted the 
bulk of the sources from which the English IMathns were taken. 
One of those ‘books of nows,’ a chronicle of the wars in (Icrmany, pub¬ 
lished half yearly at Cologne*, was written in Latin and had a large 
circulation in England. This wm the model upon which sulwetpient 
English periodicals based themselvoa N’overtheless, it evidently 
dealt too much with affairs of state to allow it to bo regiilariy 
translated. 

After the marriage in 1613 of princess Eliml)eth with the 
elector palatine, and the subsequent Oennan wars, an English 
periodical could not long l>o delayed. In May 1622, Tlmmiw 
Archer and Nicholas Bourne wore authorised to issue jHjriodically 
pamphlets dealing with foreign wars, nioso jjerlodicals usually 
appeared at intervals of five days or a week, wore not at firot 
numbered and never at any time had a regular running titia 
This last device, properly characterised as a ‘catchword,’ did not 
come into being until the year 1642, when it was occasioned by 
competition. Other stotioners, of whom Nathaniel Butter wjis 
chief, joined Archer and Bourne as publishers, and, in 1625, Archer 
alone appears to have published a periodiesd in competition wltli: 
Butter and Bourne. He mmle the first attempt at a ‘aiktchword’ 
on the title of Ms periodical by styling himself (not the iximphlet) 
‘Mercurius Britannicus’—evidently modelling himself in this on 
‘Mercurius Gallobel^cm' llio headings of these i>amplil©ts 
usually varied according to their themes; but they wore goneraily 

* Sedition Scourg'd, or a View of that Hnmiity and Ve/temimt I’njirr enlituted; a 

charge, of High Treemon exUMted againut Oliver Vromwdl ftrliiliwl SCI 

1653, Arid proliably writtow bj Jolm Hall 

» Tbo firHt wwmher a|ipimr«wl in March 15114 md wm wriWiiri hy MieliwjIJwmiri, iil 
Doeowm in Wf}«t Frk»la»d, iimkr llw pisMidoiijiii * Mtirotiritwi Cliilhilwkiimi * i 
wnterg giicoccMliid him. 



case, l)eing the Htory of the fall of a l)uikliiig iti which a number of 
Catholics were listening to a sermoji. XcverthelcHH, all (Jorantos 
dealt exclusively with foreign news, down to the year lO il, 

ITiese OornnfoM were the subject of much ridimih;, particularly 
at the hands of Ben Jonson. Indeed, so strong a vein of personal 
animosity towards captain Fnmcis Cainsford, who, probably, wrote 
the earlier Corantm, and towards (ihamlKjriain, his probible pro¬ 
tector, is to Imj noticed in .Jonson’» ina«<iueH and in his Ht<rple (ff 
Ne.wm, that it may be Hurmisotl that, at some time or other, Jonson’s 
conduct in the wars in the Low Countries had Iwon unfavourably 
descrited by Cainsfonl Bo that sts it may, the ill repute which 
Jonson contrived to fasten Ufsm the profemiou of the author of a 
newslKJok survived, and survival niyustly, for many years. 

On 17 Octoljer UVM, tlm Htar chainlwr fiimlly proidbited the 
printing of all (hmttM and news from foreign |«irtn, 'as well 
ihitter and Bonnies as otliere,’ and, thenceforwawl, until 20 
December 16,18, no CorantoB appeared. On the last date. 
Butter and Bourne, by royal letters jiatent, were granted the 
monopoly of printing foreign news: ‘ they paying ytsarly towards 
the repair of Bt Banls tiie sum of £10.’ No. 1 of the new 'iiews- 
ImjoIc ’ was dated the same <lay, witli the title .Di abnlrmf. of nonm 
fqtecutttforrf 'mne oce.urrenoett brought tfomi to the. vftekly imoeM of 
the 20 of December. Anthony & Wood tells us that VV’llliam Watts of 
CaiuB college, who was also an < ixftjrd dtxitor of divinity, wrote mow 
than 40 of these newslsioks, ‘ containing the micurreiict* done in the 
wars between tiio King of Hwedeu and tlie Cermans.’ lliero wa» a 
total alwenco of considereil cilitorial comment in these newsliooks, 
nothing but Imre traMsIations being imnnitted, 'Hie preface to the 
first luiralmr is a very good example of the terminology in use: 


Th« <!«rr»Htl«rM to tho Koiwlors. tJontlo EwMlor- This tbo 

(Jarranto, liaving !«*»•« long siloiiood »ml now pnrmit«<cU hy oiithority to 
«n«ak« agaift, prownto yon hero at llrst with surli lWiig« «« winio 







and 1642. With the passing of the Corayito, came t!io 'news- 
book’ or DiuniaU of domestic news. 

In abolishing the Star chamlier (5 July 1641), the hist thing 
which the Long parliament luid in view was to grant lilwarty 
to the press, Prei>arations for a censorship wore at once 
taken in hand, the delay until June 1643 in carrying them into 
effect being occiwioned solely by the struggle with the king. In 
November 1641, parliament encroached uixm the royal prerogative 
by permitting DiurmiUs of its proceediiifp? (to which other news 
was added) to be published under the imprinutlur of its clerks. 
There was but one post a week from I.iondon at this time, on 
Tuesday, and the result of the pennisHion wsw t hat, in a week or 
two, SIS many m fifteen DiuruaUs, undistinguishablo wive by their 
contents and (occasionally) by the printers’ <»r IwsjkHclhtrs' names 
attaclml, apireared every Monday, to the ruin of the, seriveiiers, 
who had liecn in the habit of sending out letters of Jiews every 
week. Copyright (at the time not Hup|K)sed tt) tsxist at coiiimotj 
law) had Ixsen endangered by tlm abolition of this Star <',hanilH 5 r*H 
licensers; and, if we I>ear in mind the scurrility which hml previously 
characterised {wlitical and religious jwmphleteers and hrwMlside 
writers, it is not surprising to find that the crowd of counterfeit 
DiunuMs and even more numerous MeMimm were dishonest pro¬ 
ductions. Throughout the year 1642, Inith llousw were extremely 
busy in punishing writers and printers, isirticularly of Ikkaimm; 
a procew only terminated iji 1643 by the apiKiiiitment of ti 
licenser—Henry Walley, clerk to the comisiny of stetionenv— 
recognition of the 'catchword’ or news{«ij>er title, pri>t«?ction 
of copyrigdit and the wholesale stomping out of tins forging, 
counterfeiting and, occ^iHionally, blasphemous writers of ItrlntMm. 
Henceforward, jounialists were a recognised Issly, their {wrliKliads 
became easily distinguishable and tins ficiattum tM 5 is<Hiij>a»iyiMg 
them <»n be marked off and identified. 

Of the vast, unitiuo and practiadly complete TItojnason 
collection* of toicte of the times, extondiJig over the periisl 
from 1641 to 1660, at least one third consists of nc»WKlK»ok«, and, 
when to this are added die Helatwm and other tnicto allied to 

' ^ ctttttloKuo of UiiH, in ohrmi<tl«gioaJ onto {ttmh pUico httvios Iwnsti by 

loainKon on thn day h# imreliMod it), ww prinUtd iu llKW. 'I'bt* noMfty 

alwajH tho dayo of {HibHeation ami liavn Im*u ftnottjaod in tiio but. 



22,(KM) pieccH i» to Imj aHcriinid directly or indirectly to journalists 
of the day and to their aHHOciates. 

To identify the writers and dcHcrilw their work critically is, to 
a great extent, the tank of the student of history rather than that 
of the student of literature ; for it is in their political and religious 
Hignificance that the greatest interest lies. Nevertheless, all the 
main features <»f the modern news|>a{K!r were attained for a time; 
the work of the <iew!rij>tive reixtrter, the war <^orres{K>nd«nt and 
considered editorial comment continually cn)ji{)e(l up in the most 


'I * / 4# lifl. 



imich animosity in his opjKinentM, the remark may l)c token to la) 
correct Kven HhepjamI says that Fecke tried to las imixirtial. 
Ilk IHurmiU Otmrri’wr^ of IfHI and printed first for 

William tl'mik and, afterwards, for Jolm Okw, Fnincia Ijcach and 
FnuMUM (k^les, wore soon followed by /I Perfect DimmctU. Fre- 
viotiM .liine UMa, there were many coimterfeitH of this Journal, 
which Ittstwl to Octolaw I Oh), and wjm followed by another 
Pcr/rxt tHurnnU. Thin hod la‘gjin in lieccmiwr KtH) and ended 
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Peeke was a somewhat illiterate writer, and, in his reply to 
Oeivelaud’s ChmmMr of a ImuIoh quotes Hebrew 

under the imprefflion that ho is citing Greek. Except that he was 
the first in the field, and that his news is more reliable than that 
of others, there is very little to be said of his work; none of the 
later developments, such as the loading article, advertisements 
and, so forth, originated with him. 

Sir .John Berkenhead begfin his Mermrhm AHlmm at Oxford 
in January 164:?, and the appearance of this, the only royalist 
periodicJil for some years, with its contemptuous ridicule of th<' 
dishonest and illiterate i)arliamentary press, wfis an imjairtant 
factor in deciding the two Houhcb to set on foot their wholly 
beneficial licensing regulations in .June. Hir .John Honlmm's 
Western Wonder has recorded the untruthful manner in wliieh 
Hopton’s victorious hunting of (Jhudleigh from liauncestitn was 
deseriljed in the Relatmis, and how an ambusetade on Hourton 
down, on 25 April 164:?, was magjufled into a sjHJcial inttTvention 
of the Almighty by fire from hetiven : 

Do yoM not know not a fortnight ago 
How they bmgg’d of n Wontoni Wonder 
Wlion a hniidnsl and ten hI«w (ivo diouiwnd men 
With tho help of lightning and fhimdor? 

Them Hopton was slain again and again 
Or else my author did lye 

With a new Tliankssdvtng for the dead who are liflng 
To Ood and Hk Hervant Chidlelgh. 

A few months later, Mercurim Anliem was »t«jrotly reprinted 
in London. The Oxford and the London edition do not invariabiy 
contain the same matter; but, ai»irt frtun this, and from a differ¬ 
ence in size of the two editions (the Oxford one Ixdng the smaller), 
there is little to mark otie from the otiior. 

As a gojioral rule, it may be stated that this imriodical, 
throughout the year 164:?, and, indeed, tmtil the royal fortunes 
turned, is trustworthy, and markedly sujjericjr in every way to ail 
its opponent*. Mockery was one of Berkonhead's most effective 
weapons against his enemies; but (as will l>e shown) hes was not 
long to remain unopposed in the exercise f)f this wcaiHUi. 

Mf/reimm Atdiens ended in HoptomlKjr 1615; it was sumwletl 
in the same year by Mermrim Aeadumiens, which hmbid until 
1646 , and, until the autumn of 1617, these were the only royalist 
petiodicals whicli ap{M>ared. It will thus Iks seen tiiat, save citieliy 
in the years 1647 to 1656, tiiore was practically no royalist prws 
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at alL Sir Jolm Berkenhead was, also, the writer of the royalist 
Mermrim BelUcm, which apijeared for a short time in IM7 and, 
again, in 164B, He became licenser of all books under the royal 
prerogative at the restoration, before the passing of the licensing 
act of IMS, but, except as licenser and friend of Henry Muddinian, 
the privileged journalist of the restoratiiin, he had nothing further 
to d(» with journalism. 

In spite of the vast number t>f titles of jonmals which 
appeared In'tweeu H51B and the second and final snppresHion of 
the {iresH by ( !romwell in U>5o, the journalistH of the relxillion 
were hut a small band. 

.lolin Dillingham, a tailor living in Whitefriars, wits the writer 
of Thr. Bfniif, and, for a time, leiwier of the parlia¬ 

mentary press, lie was a presbyterian, opposed to indeiiendeney 
and, unfortunately for him, unorthodox in his views. This, together 
with an attack on the iMwliament’s general in a letwilng article, wimj 
the cause of his newsliook lajing suppremed in January 1646. Ho 
was iwrmittetl to continue writing Tite Mmientta IntfMigetmr 
in the same year (chiefly contjernwi with foreign news) until the 
first MiipprcHHum of the newslxMtkH in Oebdajr ItMfi; but he then 
drops out of view and no more is known of him. 

Dlllhigham was so disgusted with his own side that ho ilared 
to put In his newsbook, in 164B, the sentence Dkii mm tLmm 
k$ Parl^mmits brkff, R<m dr iw. imqfw. He was a bitter 
enemy of Ismd. A presbyterian critic wrote of him that he ha<i 

a Hiiip at nil men (lint Ktnml firm lo the (•((vcnimt. 'fhi' iiiiin m m prnjf- 
matiraU, that li« thinkH he can t<wl» fh<i ParliiMiiwit. how to ortbr »tat« 
nffnirw, the Mtainfry how to framo <h<«Jr jirajws iiiid Begin their , 

lie wmilil he thotigiit not only a iIh*!* iwlltieinn, hikI divine, Init a matlioma- 
lietan too U>. «ii nstrologer]..., thwl wnd iw a Mpeeily eonehwbn of Pwmh», 
that we way h»v« no further mo' of an anny. And that the Moderwto 
InlelUgotiwip may rntiim to hb trade, wliioh 1 fear he hath alawwi forgotten *. 

As 11 matter of fact, DiHIngham g<»t into trouble Iwcanst* of his 
leatUng articles, of which spetdes tif journalism he was one of f lie 
first originakirs. In lasing {awstscuied, he was not singular; tins 
author <tf Mermrim (drimM (May Kif.'t - DcctunlnT ItJlfi) and 
The Kmgdmtm Wmki}/ iHMdfietmr (January JtJf.'i—Octoljcr 
IBttt) sharctl tim like fate. Marmriim Cirirm was supprossed 
for its too cmts{HtkeM loyalty to its king. The writer <»f these 
|i©ri<Mllcals is known only hy his initials It. (!. He wiw a strong 
prwliytorian, a wihfier anti the journalist of Hlr William Waller. 

* iwpi »/ n iMtif wfiUffi fmm 6 ftltmary IS4i» 
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In Denham’s Seemid Westmi Wmder (concerning the linttlo of 
Roundway down), Mermrim Civmm is tije ‘ btmk ’ referred to, 
lady Waller the preaching lady and the ‘ Conqueror ’ Sir William 
Waller himself. 


When out came the hook which the newemnn^er took 
Irom the preachingr ladioH tetW 
Whore in iho flrwt place, Ktowl the Ci>nquerf>r’H face 
Which made it ehow much (ho bettor 

But now without lyinp:, you may paint him flyinj? 

At Brietol they way you may ilnd him 
Groat William tho Con, ho faHt ho did run 
That he loft half his name behind him. 


Mermrim Civkm was the first illuHtrated journal, and tisually 
appeared with some fiolitical or militaiy leader's fiortmit on ita 
title-page. The woodcuts were nearly {us Iwl m tho rimes which 
sometimes accomimnied them. li 0. also wrote The mMg 
- IwteUigeneer of the OommommidtJt. from n duly |(}f,u to Uft 
September IfiSS, reviving it in mi) (May to Dccemlicr). Hlieit- 
pard says that It 0. was a scholar, and ikwe, owing to his loyalty 
and to his prosbyterian views. William Ingfer, who is but a 
name, mote Certaim Iti/mmtiom in I6-i:J and Henry 

nf licensor, another strong presbyterian, wiw the writer 

of T^ True Tfonmr (l(S4;i-5) and llmdt, of (Jhiefr. Pnmtgfs 
m Tarkamme (continued as The A'ingdmme lFre% AemL 
of Meadi) and other items, in 1«4«. 

George 8mith liogan his Hmiieit, Dme in 1643, Tlita waa a 

for ite fenatical opposition to any obuerv- 
ance of the Christian festivals, particularly Ohrktmiw day. Smith 
pre^hed so mny sermons on the subject in his jonnial that his 
periodical is almost valueloBs for intelligeneo; and, at the last, in 
164(^ It wjw suppressed by parliament and ordered to Im burnt by 
the hangman for insulting the French. Smith mollified Im prt«by 
tenanism m later years and lajcame a somewhat hyiMuTitfml 
mlvocate of Cromwell ami his imlicy; his change of aid J. however 
does not seem to have lienefited him. «»vever, 

John Rushworth superseiled Walloy as licenser on 11 Anri! 

luttoi "" »"• ‘I"- ‘■V 
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of any otlier writer l)etweeii 1047 and 1<>55; not only was the 
historical significance of some of them of imiwrtance, hut 

his relations with Cromwell were so intimate, that any estimate 
of the protector’s character and career whicli fails to take into 
account his connection with Henry Walker mnst Im called in¬ 
complete. (icorge Fox, the <juaker, in his Jouriuii, has summed 
up Walker’s character. Charged by Walker with immorality and 
sorcery, Fox has recorded in his diary that Walker was ‘ Olivers 
priest,’ always alx)ut him, and a * liar,’ a ‘ forger of liea’ 

These statements were strictly accurate. Walker IxJgJin his 
literary career in 1(541 by being impriKoned by the House of 
Lords for writing two libels in verso entitled, resiHictively, Tht 
Wren and tfte Finch and The Frelakt* Pride, la consequence 
of this, he fraudulently printed the name of William Frynne sw 
writer to his next lil)el—A Terrible mtenj (ujaiimt. the hyteriwj 
exalted Prehitn. The forgery <lid not [Him undiHcovered ; ami, on 
20 Dcccmlxjr 1(541, he was for the second time sent t<i prison - 
on this occiision, by the House (»f (Jommons. 

The title of his pamjdilet, To yaur trnte 0 hrael, which ho 
threw into the king’s coach--into the king’s flute—the day after 
Charles’s unsuccessful attempt to arrest the five memlMirs, is Isdier 
known. This sent his printer,'rhoimiH Paine, to prison', while Walker 
himself was put in the pillory, and he then vanished alt<tgethttr 
from the public eye, taking service in the army. When he 
reappeared as ‘ Luke Harruuey,’ writer of Perfect, (teeurrmers if 
Ev&ry Payee Jmrmdl, it wjts in succtasion to John Haltmawh 
the army preacher, to whose memory, after his death at the end 
of the same year, ho i>aid the tribute of a immphlet of forged 
prophecies®. Another forgery, in 1047, was The hhmdy Atnmnm 
for J04}{, by John Booker, with an illustration of the king kneeling 
at the bir of the House of Commons on the title pagte'. Vet one 
more fraud was perijetratcd by him on :i Ftdmiary 10 tit, «'ntitk:d 
Beverall Hpeedms at a (.‘oti/rrcnce rmccrtiiinj the ponrr af Par- 
liament to prowd agaimt the King for mingorirnmeHt - a theft 
and adaptation of the Vonference atumt the, Next duccemhn to 
the Qnmm of England attributed to father llolxjrt Persons, the 

^ Paine wwsglwd a grainlly of iw liii» frniti lliii wiiiieii at nii 
111 September 16W» Set CaUmkr 0 / HmU IVi|nTi 

® A litrcioftlly «illy pamplilet gentraliy wiiribiii lit Maitwiirilit |iriiilf4 by Ibblifinii, 
Bet Mftcurmg MehmImUvmi ilaniifiry 1IMI4, p, 

^ Dtoember MI47, The. Mimiy MmttBmfw ty pmmii juMke* Ily Mr Jcilin Itolur, 
Printed by John Cbw«»» Bit M!«rcmim Mekmkdiemi li Dfietiiibfer Ii4?| 
and Marlin Parkcr'i Wk€n ike KIny iWI hit (Iwa dyMn (itiiwiicl 
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Jesuit, but really writteu by Verstegan. A much bulkier and 
more pretentious volume, a translation of Iluliert Languet’s 
Vitidiciae contra Tyrannos, was issued from the press by 
Walker on 1 March lf54H ; but it may be doubted whether he was 
the actual translator^ When king (Jliarles interceded for him with 
I)arliauient in 1<>42, stipulating that he M-fis not to Buffer either in 
life or limb. Walker ad<lreHHe<l his sovereign in terras of the most 
extravagant praise, calling heaven to witness that he would lay down 
his life for him, and eulogising hia piety and goodness. If all this 
Ikj borne in mind and comparts! with Walker’s The, Kmy’n La*tt 
Fareurll to the World, fan January I(>4n), and his llhtory of the, 
Ijife, Heigne awl Heath of the. late King (Jharlen collected ml of 
iJhoyee, Record, la^gun as a suppiement to his newHl«»ok in KJail*, 
ajw! evidently 8uj>preHHed by the. liceiiHor on iiccount of ite shameful 
statemonts, it will Ixt manifest that Oliver’s ‘jjriest’ was also a 
hyjMwrite. 

After the death of the king, Wsdker lajaime the prineijjal 
journalist of the day, was given living after living and was made a 
preacher at Somerset house. T(» such a reputation did he attain, 
that the mail whose Hebrew anagnunH in his Perfect OcAsm-- 
rencce were the laughing stock of I.iondon was apjKjiidcd Hebrew 
lecturer in Sir iialthafflir (Serbier’s iMSMiemy and delivered ‘four 
omtions in exiswition of the I lebrew... uisni the first days 
work of the Crmtion of the WorldNedham, at the wmie time, 
applied for the post of lectunu* in rludorie^ but failed to obtfiin if*. 
Walker was the ‘loving and affectionate friend’ of (Iromwcirs 
other and better known eliaplaiu Hugh I’etera This religious 
teacher was colonel of a regiment of toot at the taking of 
Hrogheda on 1*2 St'pteralM^r 1<!4!S’; and a letter from him, which 
Walker received on ‘i» Septenil>er KilP and at once took to the 
Mouse of (Joininoiw, was the first authoritetiv© news published of 
Ororawell’M protseedings at Droghwia, 

‘ WUIliUH WttlkiT, of Ktii*fll<4<f, widnstiiry to nmjor-gi-tKsrul Uaiiibi'ft, 

wnK Ilonry Wiakwr’n trotlwr (Adil. MHH, !2f,424, f. 20.'!). ’I’hn triusHliilion liiiM 

Itiniii ta liiiii, (kily, A., UnUmmhirr, p. 424. 

III Hfiwndi m. 143, 17- -24 Jur»‘ Ulf/i. 

® Hfinruil iirts, {«>) 4 U Jtiiiuiiry |i, 1**13. 

^ Thf Hdd >mi (Immeitruf Mrteumm i^tdiikun. By 23 IfifiCI. 

» * wliu in ih»w in flphfc with thi^ Hw«r4 ft« writ m ll«‘ Wf*rii b 

iHtiiti! ft (iHlltMH'l fiKitii* f77if Kiliffdimm Inffilitjeuffr^ 2"'II ChilDiwir tIJ#)# 

Mr. I34frii Higiiufiit ri*f«rr«»l tn th»^ Iriiili 
(13fli7iflfii*p/ Nitift* PtiiwrM Ihutmiiff Ilf Bf Itl)* * Wmr fiilltfir fi4#r« ti it 

Rii<l gtivurtHif *)f Milfarel llitwiii/ DiWiiiiig Ic* *L Wiiilhrop, 211 Fiihwitfry IWI 

«/ the MimirniimHU Hmktu* 4tli wL w* f# 7tl|» 

23 


K i« v«. cm. xf. 
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This letter explicitly said ‘ none 8|Mtred,’ and, aotwitiwtandiiig 
the feet that the garrison consisted of only 2552 foot, pat the total 
slain (exclusive of Cromwell’s men) at 3552. Walker could not 
be prosecuted for making this disclosure, as the letter had been 
road in the House, so he was prosecuted for publishing his news- 
book on the same day without a licence*. In addition to thii^ the 
extreme step wm taken by the council of state of suppressing the 
whole licensed press in order to prevent further disclosures. For 
the seven weekly licensed uewabooks in existence on 2B Heptcinber, 
two weekly official journals were sulistituted, of which the firat 
numbers appeared on Tuesdays, 2 and 9 October resiiectively. 

Of these iieriodicals, the first, A Briefe Rdatkm, was written 
by the council of state’s own secretary Walter Frost, ex-manciple 
of Emmanuel college. Frost, on the 2l8t, had licen authorised to 
write a newsbook on Thursdays, but now had to hurry his pro¬ 
jected journal and publish it on Tuesday, 2 Octolier, three days 
earlier. To hide its real character, he marked the second and 
succeeding numbers 'Licmmd by (hialter Frost 1‘kjnire, etc.’ Ill© 
second official periodical wiis 8ev<;r<ill Prm'edhuj^ hi Parlimnent, 
written by the clerk to the parliament, Henry HtJolmli, anti started 
in such haste that it, also, at first Cfime out on Ttuwduy, 

A new licenser, the sccretiiry of the army, had iiecn ap|K)infced 
by the act of 20 Scptemlier I (My. This was Hicliani Hatter, and 
he had licensed the newslwoks for the week la*ginning Monday, 

1 October, The council of state, therefore, wrote, on 2 (kjtolatr, to 
alderman Sir John WollMton, that they ‘ tlld not kntiw ‘ Hatter to Im 
secretary, and gave him instructions to fine the writers and printera 
Irritated at this denial of his office, Hatter coutinned to license for 
another week and, thus, further details of the leaked out 

‘None s{)ared' referred to the inhabitants, and not to the garrison 
of the town^; tliere was treimhcry in obtaining the garrison's 
surrender*; and looo people Inul lieen buteherwl in Bt Feter's 
church, the remark Iieing added tliat mass had Imen said there 


‘ ferf«tOoeurremH,n~‘M!!^t^ptmnlw 

licensed. A mwotmAnm w»m m«l« l»y Vimt on th.i of »»n ,mim bix* of th» 

procei^inge to be token «K»SnHt Walkur. 'I'hiB ajijMsaiji enlwulftrod tm p. 1(S of the 
Calendar of StauPapm JXmeUk for KSnO. k iindate.! tto.l in by fourton 

blaalc pages from |he mitlm with wliloh it hi wrongly oaloiiflftmL 

* The oomment on ihmo two word* of The h'in^omn Weekly iHUlliyewer. 
A) ^ptomter—2 October, p. 161H, wndnre thie ol«ar. B«ii, *liio, p, 

7, ‘m/o ““WoonMid jiaraphtel Tm lettm from Uverpiml, puMiebod 

r ilKcptenibcrin the Thomwn «toloK«. with ito 

reference to ‘(juartor oflerad but would not b« wjwptod of.' 




TiMTii 


the carnage hart lasted for several days®. Cromwell’s despatches 
bear every trace of having been framed in oi-der to accord with 
just HO much of the facts as might leak out; but, in doing this 
ho failed to reckon with his cliaplains, Peters and Walker. 

Ijiiter in the year, Walker iMJcame 8ub-autht>r of Secemll 


the ArmifH at the curt of Decemlxjr UHi) and Peeke Ijoaime 
sub-author of this. Both poricMiicalK existed until the final sup- 
premion of the prom in September 

When Cromwell rettirnofi from Ireland, in June 1050, licensed 
IMjriodicals were once more suffered to appear. 


Morhie.m, 1847 ; .^1 Dedttmtion edkcMl oat of the jourtude of 
both Hom‘^ of FarlinnmM, 10IH ; 1‘mhetit of Lettm (imixtaA by 
Ibbitson), leifJ; Ilemk of a IHarie, 1848; Ttumkim JouraaM, 


. Cromwell t-. . .. , . 

hold in great honour, became j«wt<»r of a ‘gjithered church' at 
Ht Martin’s Vintry (the ‘three cranes’ (jhureh’ as ho called it), 
publislwid a catccduHin, a volume of ‘spii'itual cx}»ericnco8 of 
iKjleevera,’ hyinuH and a treatise entithid ‘Tpaynjfjtara’ l^amt- 
tmate, remarkable for the f<»!ly of its (!OJiteut8 and its Maii- 
phemous clertiaition to < inmiwell. Most of his publications were 
anonymous, but are imuuxliately to Iw recognised either by his 
refereiHse to himself and to his churt!li, or by his style an<l his 


At tlie return of the Ibimp in May all Cromwell’s oflicials 
were dismissed, including Nedham; and its lamncil of state de¬ 
stroyed tile protector’s numument, the crown, etc., in the ablsjy®. 
In order to stir up opptwition to tlie new rulers, Walker, thereupon, 

* Thi Mmimup tntdU0mtf^ tt (leliiluv. 

* Metmnm Ulmmtlnm^ lf«4IS 

^ tki Weekly i*mh 4iiii4i Itllll* 4 ^ 0 , ule., Wn 
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published a description of Cromwell’s sayings upon his deathbed ^ 
in which he not only vilified the quakcrs once more but, also, 
attacked the Rump. Though he obtained no support, he seems to 
have been imprisoned for writing this tract®, which was carefully 
shuained by all writers of the seventeenth century, hut accepted 
by Carlyle in the nineteenth. It contains a typically untruthful 
version of a prayer by CromwelP. 

The crown and coping stone of this man’s baseness was his last 
book, published in August 1660, a religious eulogy of CTiarles 11, 
entitled Serious Observations latdj/ made touching his Majesty 
and literally bristling with texts; the hypocrisy of its writer is 
evident if it be compared with his earlier broadsides concerning 
Charles 11— The Mad Designe (6 November 1651) and The true 
manner of the erotming of Charles the Second King of Scotland 
together tvith a description of his life and a clear view of 1m 
court and Counsel (1 January 1651). What became of Walker 
after this no one knows. 

The royalist press of 1647—50, carried on in spite of every 
effort to suppress it, calls for a few words. Cleiveland seems 
to have been the moving spirit of the numerous ephemeral 
Mercuries which appesired in 1618 and 1649; Kamuol Sheppard 
undoubtedly umlertook the largest part of the work, and was the 
originator of Mereurius Pragmatiais. Both roundliead (presby- 
terian) and royalist joined in the racy and scurrilous denunciation 
of the independents and regicides. Pride the swineherd (who 
could neither read nor write), Joyce the tailor, Eolfe and Hewsoti 
the shoemakers, Scot the minotaur. Marten and his mistresses, 
Cromwell with his red nose and the rest of the revolutkmarics, 
all afforded a rich field for ribaldry and, al>ove all, there wjis 
Walker, with whom the Mercuries teem. Mereurius Melon- 
eJialieus, written by Martin Parker the ballad writ«ir, is full of 
Walker ; and so is the counterfeit of this periodical which was 
written by major-general Massey’s chaplain John Hackluyt 

To Bhoppard may be attributed a share in the writing of 

» mUecUon of paunutt.. . kj om ivha wm f/rtiom of hit ehmnbfr. Ths 
pamphlet was entered in the Btiitionem’ reKwier by IhbitHcm on 7 June IfillW. 
Oarlylo attributed this tract to Charlos Harv-ey, IdiiKard to Uiidorwood. gee tho 
dnrisiva description of Walker and the pampliiet at the end of Mercurim I>emocrUm 

fur 7—-14 flano 1659, 

Vulmiiar of HtaU Fafen Dmmtk^ J6IS9«»60, p. 47. 

» The true version, as heard by major Butler, is in Neal’s Hhtary nf th^ Mtam. 
It tliis be compared with Walker’s verskm, and the attack on the Bump on p. m of hi* 
pamphlet, the object of his alterations is manifest. 
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Mercwrim Eleyictims, when ite real author, Sir George Wharton, 
was in prison. Mercurim Elemtims is full of biographies of the 
rebels, none of which have ever been disproved and large numbers 
of which can bo corroborated from (»ther sources. 

Other periodicals by Sheppard were Mermrim Dogmatkm 
(1648) and The Boyall Diumall (1648). In 1651, he issued 
Mermrim Pmgmdicm Reviv'd, continuing it as Elenctiam and 
(both titles Iwing disallowed) wound it up as Mercurim 8ami- 
maticm. In 1652, he wrote another Pragmaticm, a PhrmHicm 
and a Mercurim Mmtix —the last an amusing and valuable skit 
on the journalism of his day. His pamphlet, The. Wcepern, also 
contains most indisi>ensahle information about the writers of 
newsbooks. 

John Hall, jM)et and pamphletetjr, was hired by Lilly the 
astrologer to attack Whurb>n in 1648 and wrote the Mcreurim 
Brittamcm and Mereuriiw (Jernttriun of that year in defence of 
the parliament. 

A certain John Harris, Ixstter known as ‘ Sirnihnllm' and 
‘Oxford Jiwk’ (he is throughout easily identified by the latter 
nickname), wht) had been a printer t<J the array and terminated 
his career as mfyor John Harris, hanged for forgery at the 
r(»tonition, was the author of the Mercurim Militurm and Anti 
Mermrim of KMtk Though ho was GromweH's spy, yet the 
antijmthy he ever displayed towards GromwelHlmth in his original 
{)etition in the State Paj/ers and in his mswsbooks) is very 


curious. 

Gilbert Mablxitt, son (»f a Nottingham cobbler and Knshworth's 
clerk, was a leveller, and was renioveil from Ids |KWt as licenser 
for this in 1649. He was the writer of 7’he, Moderate and of a 
scurrilous Mercurim Itritaimicm in 1649. He protended to hold 
views in favour of the freedom of the prew in 1649, when he 
found tliat ho was to las reraovetl, but he was restored to his 
post in 1668. 

John Groucii the printer first apjiears on the scone in 1647 as 
the writer of occiuiional counterfeits of Mermrim MdancMwm 
and Pragmediem. In 1649 and 1656, he wrote the vulgar, 
scurrilous and occjwbnally amusing Man in the. Moon, spending 
some time in the Gatehouse prison in eous«iueuce. Ikstween the 
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and 1664, contain songs comparable to the most indecent verse of 
Rochester himself. 

When Cromwell turned out the Rump in 1653, a printer called 
John Streater, a captain and quartermaster-general of the Irish 
army, circulated a paper of ‘ queries ’ among his brother officers ; 
for this, Cromwell dismissed him from the army as ‘unfit,’ and 
Streater underwent a lengthy and illegal imprisonment, at the 
expiration of which he issued two remarkable periodicals, entitled, 
respectively, Olservatimis, Historiaxl Political ami PhUosoj^himl, 
upon Aristotle’s first hook of Politiml Clovertment, together 
with a narrative of State affairs (no. 1, 4 April 1654) and A 
Politick Commentary on the life of Cains Jidy Caesar with 
Perfect and Impartial Intettigmice (no. 1, 23 May 16.54). Tlieae, 
in some sort, were an anticipation of Kitting no Murder, and it is 
odd that they sliould have been unnoticed in modern times. 
Streater’s account of his troubles is to be found in his Secret 
Reasons of State (23 May 16.5!)). Tlie Rump gave him a regiment 
in 1659, and, though he was arrested in 1661, the licensing act (»f 
1662 honoured his stand for freedom of parliament i)y expressly 
exempting him by name from all its provisions. Ho wjis a pr(»- 
sperous printer (chiefly of law Ixxjks) for the rest of his life, and 
died in 1667. 

Cromweirs last journalist was Marchamont Nodham, who, unlike 
Walker, was an c<lucated man, a graduate of All Bouls, Oxford. But 
he possessed neither honour, religion, inomls nor definite iwditical 
convictions. He wrote anything for anybody and lived simply 
for money. He shall never be mentioned ‘ but to his everlasting 
shame and infamy,’ wrote Cleiveland ; yet, at the time when this 
was said, Nodham had not touched his lowest deptha In 1648 
(probably not before this time, nor after February 1640), he wrote 
the royalist Mercurius Pmgmatieus, taking it out of the hands of 
Samuel Shepfwini, and adopting the same tiresome niiling tone 
which ho had usc<l in his roundhead journal lirlta/iims. After 
his imprisonment, in 1640, ho was willing to write immphlefw 
for the regicides, was rewardixl by a i>engion of £160 a year 
and, on 13 June 1650, started the first i>enuanent official journal 
Mercunm Politiom. Cromwell left for Bcotland at the end 
of the month, after a sermon by Henry Walker, and Nedliam 
then inserted so scandalous a series of articles on the Hoots in 
Politiem that, at last, Cleiveland came forwaKi (on 14 August 
1650) with a Character of Mercmim Pditmm, a furious and 
merciless exposure, in which he described Hedham's wit as having 
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scandalized both sexes, disobliged three parties, reproached onr whole nation, 
and not only onrs but all others having declared himself as the disgrace so to 
be the public enemy of mankind... our lay spalatto, a three piled apostate, 
a renegade more notorious than any in Sally or Algier; 

adding, in conclusion : 

Yet it is not fit that we should be at (he mercy of a Tavern, and the 
drunkenness of an arbitrary Pen. Must we be subiected to his two sheets of 
‘High Court of Justiw?’ We are conlent to servo, but it nuuls us to he re¬ 
proached, and by such a one as him; for (here is no such torment to a 
Christian as to he tyrauniz(Kl over by a Reni‘gn<l<‘.... Ho insatiable is his 
appetite of speaking ill that there is mi person so intimate hi him, or so 
desiirving; nothing h<i w'cret or reiigioiw which he abuseth not to that 
purpose; so (hat ho is neither to he tolerated in HiK-iety nor policy, neither in 
Conversation nor a Htiite; hut, rather, as a puhlii* parricide, to be thrown 
into the sea in a sack, with a cock, and a|«', and a serpent, the right emblems 
of his politic trijilicity. 

Oh thiB, XcdhswH’H artidcH were Ktupped, and it is prolmble 
that he was roinnved from his authorHliip, and John Ifall, the other 
paid writer, installed, for a time, in his stetid'. 

Beginning with 2(5 Kcpternlter 1 (ir>t>, and ending with 12 August 
10r>2, Piditkm containetl a scries of Itawling articIcH advocating 
republican instittitions, with studied inodenition. Their style is good, 
and tlwjy occasioitally (juote Thomas May’s f/ttmn. Ilierc were 
one or two reprints of i«irtH of them in juunphlet form, and, on 
29 Juno lOfitS, Thomas Brewster fVane suid Marten’s publisher) 
reprinted the articles which were ptihlished lietwecn Id Octolter 
Idfil and 12 Atigust 1052, cotidensed intti a hook under the title Tfu*. 
BxeAMmeie of a Free Ffiitr, hy way of an tiUfu^k tiiton t Vomwell, 
as, at the time, trying to Ht4»mp all semhh«u!«} of a free state 
into the dust The Issik was also prefimotl hy an attack U|)on 
Howell, who hiwl urged (Iromwoll to take all |>ower into his hatida 
It has tpiite almurdly Itetut aitributetl to Ne<lham, at tliat time 
tlromweU’s {Miid spy tot well m joiinmllst and the very last man 
likely to attiM^k him. Accorrling to Bhepi»nrH Tlt4t Weeperg, pub¬ 
lished ojt 1.1 Bepttsmlmr 10.52, PolUmtg, at that time, was written 
by some one in authority (the reforentje is clearly to these! articles) 
and some memlter of the council of state, istssihly Marten, must 
have been the writer of them. Milton licensee! Polititm for a 
|K>rtion of the time, from January 1051 to January I05‘i (the 
feet is not to the credit of the autlietr of ArmimgUmt); hut the 

* Wood that Ncdbiem left oB writing PMtkm mim leftor tha 

Tim iim mid tYf afi^r timmi mmMiiig pmtmmturifa 0/ ihf Mmmnm 
Mritfiakui, AiflumimUmm utid AuHfim (*? Ftilh 11 |wttiW 4 Al <if 

tlii writer of PaUtkrn w'Jhkii mri imly tii fftilL 
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supposition that he may have had a hand in the composition of 
the articles may, on internal evidence, at once be dismissed. 

When Cromwell finally suppressed the licensed press in 
September 1655, Nedham began a second official periodical, The, 
Pvblick InteJMyencer, published on Mondays. Other periodicals 
written by him before this were Mercurim Pragmatiem, 1652, 
(probably not more than one number), in opposition to Sheppard’s 
Pragmatic-m, Mermrim Britxmmicus, 1652 (the first five numbers 
only), Mermrim Poetiem, 1654, and The Observator, 1054. 

With the exception of his own advertising periodical The 
Puhlick Adviser of 1657, Nedham had no comi)etitor until the 
Rump was restored in 1659. He then lost his iHiiision, and his 
two periodicals were handed over to John Canne, the anabaptist 
printer and preacher, on 13 May 1659. Nothing dismayed, Nedham 
changed aides once more, wrote a book for the liumj) entitled 
Interest will not lie, levelled against the restoration of Charles 11, 
and recovered his periodicals on 16 August 1659. (Jeneral 
Monck’s council of state ‘ {)r()hibited him ’ altogether in April 1669, 
and he then fled to Holland, but, having obtained his ^wiirdon 
under the groat seal, returned in September 1669*. He after¬ 
wards practised medicine and died in 1(576, but suceeieded in 
writing pamphlets for Charles II l>efore his death. 

A periodical in French was issued throughout the wars. Tliis 
was Le Mermre Angkris, apparently written by John Cotgmvo, 
under Dillingham’s influence, from 17 Juno 1644 to 14 December 
1648. A second periodical, entitled Nmvdles Ordinaires de 
Londres, was started in 1659, and hwtod to the restoration, being 
revived again in 1663 by Henry Muddiman and Thomas Henshaw 
of Kensington. Unfortunately, it has almost entirely vanished. 

One phenomenon to l>e noticed in all the pamphlets of the 
great rebellion is the fact that, though the writers, in many cases, 
were drawn from the most uneflucated chisses, their style continually 
improves. Correct Ktjglish and spelling are jw conspicuously 
present in Peeke’s and Walker’s latest {mriodicals iw they are 
markedly absent in the earlier years. For this, the correctors of 
the press were responsible. Many a poor clergyman ejected from 
his living must have earned his bread in this way. In the case 
of Peeke’s imriodicals, the career of the corrector of the prtm of 
Mrs Grifliii, publisher of Peeke’s last Perfect Murncdl, is well 
known, owing to his having been thrown into prison for treason 


^ The Man in the Momif i Ootolitr 1600* 
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in 1660. He was Cron»weir8 ‘son-in-law,’ Thomas PMlpot^ of 
Snow hill, and his examination after his arre.st shows that he had 
been very well educated^ He Iwgsin life as a scholar of (Jhrist 
Ohurch near St Bartholomew’s hos[)ital, and, after this, iMjcame 
a king’s scholar at Westminster school. Then he went to Trinity 
college, Cambri<lge, for alxjnt eight years, proceeding M.A.. Prom 
1641, he was Kchoohmister at Sutton ^’'allam(»re, Kent, for four 
years. After this, he l>ecame corrector of the printing presses 
of Jolm Haviland and Mrs (rriltin, of Richard Bishop ami widow 
Haworth, and, at the restoration, was cjnployed by llolwrt White 
and Edward Mottershead. I’hil{x>t, tla-refore, was responsible 
for the neat apiM«irance and correct language of Peeke's later 
pamiddets. 

At the end of April 1655), the Hump parliament had |Ksrinitted 
licensed newslsstks to !>o revived; hut when, thanks to genenil 
Monck, it resumed its sittiiij^* for the second time in 1655), in 
I)e(;eml>er, its coiincil of state—of which Thomas Bcot was the 
head—decided to suppress all outshle ‘newsl)ooks’'\ Two jour¬ 
nalists only were allowed to ptibiish news twice a wtsek. One 
was Nedham, with his PiMh'k IntdlUjeurer ami Mermrim 
P(dit.lem, and tlie other wsw one Oliver Williams, Hoot's prot/^/et, 
with his Omitreitct’tf /mm Furdffn part it and An Kxmt Ae- 
compt, published on Tuesdays and Pri<iayH. Prom a jawtscript to 
the Ornttreumn for H—15 Novemlxir 1655), it appears that .lohn 
Oatme wsts then writing his jnsricMliads for Williams, though he 
did not do so lajfore this <late. 

Oliver Williams was the holder of the unexpirc*! term of a 
|)ateiit for an mlvertising or registnition ollice granted to captoin 
Itolxirt lanes many yearw previously by Charlm I. On tlm 
strength of this, he hml tried to prohibit Nedham's FiMkk Advimr 
in 1657, and, after the r«wt«)ratioii, asserted that it conferred 
upon him the wde right to publish newalxmks, 'fids was a 
felsehood. When Nedham Hed the kingdom, he at once seize)! 
the op|H>rtunity and issued a new Politims and Puhliek InttUi- 
fftmeer, as well as other {mritslicalH, marking them ‘ publisiied by 
authority.’ It is very prolatble that his advertising idlktcs and 
newslKKjks maaketl some conspiracy, but the eixl came when he 

* Il« iilgrii *ymir »«4ii4Aw ^ to Iiw priiitoil |ii4iil{«i to Oromwpll 

0 Ontolmf Pirii Il« ii iiltiiliftffi ht MmmrHm Aulkm, tuh 1, W m M^roh llil 
Wm* 14 i., 143 mi 147 M8H itl Oxfonl itro by Tliiwmi iliitftoi 

* 0Akmkw 0 / HttUf ikmmikf (fhm, I/, fciL i*iv» tw. I0S (0altiid»r i»f 
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attacked the duly authorised journalist, Henry Muddiman, and 
drew attention to his own clainrs; for his periodicals were then 
(in July 1660) suppressed. But, when the Rump authorised 
Fedham and Williams to print news, Clarges, general Monck’s 
brother-in-law and agent in London, also obtained permission to 
have a third bi-weekly published under his direction, selecting as 
his writer a young schoolmaster educated at St John’s college, 
Cambridge, called Henry Muddiman, who had never written for 
the press before. As the son of a Strand tradesman, he must have 
been well known, both to Clarges (a Strand apothecary) and to 
his sister Mrs Monck (widow of a Strand tradesman). The general, 
if the Rump had only known it, was about to have someone to see 
that his manifestoes were truthfully put before the nation. One 
has only to compare Nedham’s and Williams’s periodicals with 
those of Monck’s journalist to see that this was necessjiryl 

On Monday, 26 December 1669, the new journalist issued his 
firat nowsbook. The ParliamcHtary Intelligencer (afterwards the 
Kingdom’s InteUigmcer), with the ominous motto on the title- 
page, Nrmujuom smi eM ml Ixmos mores vuf, and, on the 
following Thursday week, the first number of his other weekly 
‘book,’ Mermrim Fnhlhm, appeared. Thus, he wjis in opjwsition 
to Nedham from the start. 

A few days later, Pepys made Mtiddimau’s aapiaiutoiuje and 
went with him to the Rota club, whore ho i>aid eighteenjienco to 
become a member. The club met at a coffee-house called the Turk’s 
head, which was kept by one Milos, in Palace yard, ‘ where you 
take water,’ as Aubrey remarks, and which wsiis frequented by a 
numlKsr of ‘ ingeniose gents,’ who discussed Uamngtou’s idea of 
yearly ballotting out a third of the house of Commons in so skilful a 
manner that the arguments in the Parliament house ‘ were hut flatt’ 
to it. Pepys fouml that his new accjuainbince ha<l a very p<wr 
opinion of the Rump, ‘though he wrote news-lxiokH for them,' and 

^ The eoftMetiee piftoiid MdiicIc iti hiiw l« fiiiowii by tins folio wing 

(II April 1660} ffm Mmipmimmr md dddrm af tfm Armim 0 / A’lif/brrwlt MeMlmui 
md Ireland th^ L&rd 0iniral Momk, Prmenkd to hi» Mxceliemnj tfm ilth 0 / 

1600. St 1660. Ordirfd dy hk Mzmlkne^ tki A, 0m* Mimmh lltod 

th* Ihmmtmtm mid Addm* of the tffie4>ri of the Army prmmUed tM$ day to hk 
Exeflkncy he forthwith printed and ptddkhfd by Btr Henry Muidiwum* WiUkm Clarke 
Secreinry. Lmdau Printed by John BhtcoeL 

(20 May 1660) Uk Majntyk letter to Hk KxeeUemy tfa Lord (knmd Momk* To 
be cammunieMted to the officers of the. Amy* Unmyht to M$ EMflleney from hi§ 
MajesticM Court at the Maym by Sir TkmaM Clarym* Rochmter* 24 May IIIIIO, i do 
appoint Mr Henry Biuddimuti to emm this if tier to be forthwith printed mid pubikkid* 
deoryc Monck* Printed by Mm Maeoek* 




in return witlioufc chaise. He, thertifere, ofwned his firafc editorial 
oftko at the Haven Htaw in tlio Htnind, near the Now Kxchange 
(tii« wiki of (’outtn’K old Imnk), and attached hiiuHclf to the oiKce of 
Heeretary (if ahite Nicholsia, afktrwardH (tf lord ArliiiKton, whither, 
after a time, the hulk of hia IcttcrH were midreuHt'd, either to 
hiin»eif or, by hw own direction. k» Sir JoHcph VViliiaiiiHon, then 
under-Bc<wetary imd, after a time, bin eeiwor. A <M>rreHiW}ndence of 
this kind, of eomae, wuh of very {jrait imiHirbince to a goveniinent 


printen reimna (w m proceetungw ana never removed me einiKirgo 
until the end of the century, made liia lettero of newa mu<!li in 
rtMjUeat, and, in thia way, that which might have iMsen thougiit 
the lea«t ijnimrtant and the leant lucrative part of Iuh work 
imlly awBrnued the greatost (?on«e(pM)nce. Ho, wi»en Kir Ikger 
I/j&trange’» of>en re<i«<»»t for the Hole privilege of writing the 
‘newHbooku’ wicceeded, at tlie oini of 1(5*{;{, Mnddiman waa hut 
little iitjured and doas not at ail Heem to have rm®«te<i hte 
8U|>eo«««ion. 

A more <langoro»H enemy tiian I/hMrange wan Sir Joseph 

t 
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of 1665 and crushed out L’Estrange; finally, when Williamson 
tried to deprive him of his newsletter correspondence, Muddimau 
started another periodical—the official The Current InMligence 
(of 1666)—under protection of Monck’s cousin, another secretary of 
state, Sir William Morice. Thus, Williamson was brought to terms. 
He had to carry on a newsletter correspondence himself after this, 
in order to feed the Gazette •, but his duties prevented his giving 
his personal attention either to the Gazette or to his newsletters; 
and, while the former lapsed into a moribund condition, the latter 
did not pay. The newsletters of the man whom he had attempted 
to oust became a household word throughout the kingdom. 

These newsletters, closely written by clerks (from dictation) 
on a single sheet, the size and shape of modern foolscap, headed 
‘Whitehall,’ to show their privilege, beginning ‘Sir,’ and without any 
signature, miHsi)elt, the writing cramped and crabbed to a degree, 
but literally crammed with parliamentary and court news, are 
easily distinguishable from the rarer productions of less successful 
writers. They were sent post free twice a week, or oftener, for £6 a 
year and, from the lists of correspondents at the llecord office, as 
well as from numerous references to Muddimau in the various 
reports of the Historical ManuHcripts commission, it is evident 
that no personage of conHe(|uence could afford to dispense with 
them. A vast number of them still exist; one collection contains 
a complete series for twenty-two years. Ifficy have never yet lieon 
systematically calendared and published 

Anthony it Wood continually visited Short’s coffee-house in 
Oat street, Oxford, in order to read ‘Muddiman’s letter’ and wa« 
in the habit of paying two shillings ‘<iuarteridge’ for them when 
they were done with. Sir Huger jt^orth, in the life of his brother, 
shows that they were held in much the same e.steem at Oambridga 
Once or twice, Muddimau got into trouble. In 1676, the king 
was much annoyed at a statement made in a newsletter found in a 
coffee-house, to the effect that a fleet WJis to «i,il against Algiers 
under Sir John Narborough and that the duke of Monmouth was 
to be one of his captaina The letter was at once suspected to be 
Muddiman’s. Pepys got a copy of it for Williamson, and Muddiman 
was examined before the council, the king steting that ho would not 
suffer either Muddiman or any other ijcrsou to divulge anything 
agitated in council ‘ till he thought fit t<» declare it.’ When the 
matter wjw enquired into, the writer was proved to have been 
Williaiuson’s own head clerk, and he had to tlismiss him. Hiie 
following year, Muddinmn was arrested for 'writing confidently 
that the Spaniards intended war against liingland,’ but nothing 
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seems to have come of it. Wood also records iu his diary that, 
in 1080, in the days of Jairies II, Street, judge of assize at 
Oxford, spoke in his charge to tlie grand jury agsiinst newsletters, 
particularly ^luddiinan’s, and, after noting that they ‘came not to 
Oxon afterwards,’ adds, ‘other trite and lying letters cameBut, 
as he was on the iM>puIar side and oppf»sed to .James 11, his 
letters were soon Ixick again. II is (iaztile may be said to 
have been tlie first printed newspaper, for it at oncje gained 
the title of a ‘pa{>er’ jw !)eing a departure from the ancient 
pamphlet form and no longer a ‘lawk.’ It was only ‘half a sheet 
in folio’ and clearly designed to las sent with his hittiu-s. ’I'he 
word ‘ newes-paper ’ was not long in Iwiiig coined as a result, and, 
from analogy with this, wjih at last obtained the wonl ‘newsletter.’ 

llio career of Kir Itoger L’l*lstmnge, who supplanted lltairy 
Muddiman for aljout tw(» ycara, would fiike that of Ilenry Walker) 
require a volume to do it justice, if his Kurveyowhip of the press 
wore taken into iu;t;(tunt. Nevertheless, his rdfe aa journalist 
waa brief, uneventful and nainqKU’tant. His two }>orio<!i«i,lH Th« 
IntMUje.nn'r and TVw* /Vfors (81 August to 29 January 
wore only half the size of his pre<lece«Hor’« publications an<l, in 
were paged and numlajrwl together Jw one jMiriodiad. This wjis 
a device to make them ywiy. L'&tmnge was a lH!tt<‘r immphleteer 
than journalist; his Ohmnmtor^ issueii in later yearK, couHisted of 
nothing but comment without news. When Muddiman put an end 
to f/WstniJigtf’H journals with the iiazritr. iu L’Bstniiigc, by 

the king’s orders, wjis pensioned oil" with £H»0a year charged on tlie 
(ftmUe, his future servktes as surveyor of the jiress iMiing paid for, 
in like manner, by X20d a year out of the secret service money. 

Of the immense journalistic output which {tromwell hml sup¬ 
pressed, the net reHultsat the end of the reign of tJiaries II were: 
first, the ollicial rccognitioji of the necessity to gmtify the public 
desire for news, shown in the contimiance of the OVrseWe as a jau*- 
manent institution; and, secondly, the striking miiimer in whlcdi 
newshstters were permitted, unfettered and uncensoreii, for the 
iHJuelit of the upiier dusscs, to supply the <lefi!cts of the ollicial 
print. No longer ridiculed, nowHletku-s at last obtainwl a place in 
public estiiem which had never Ikscu obtained by newslMKiks, That, 
Iicfore the end of the tjentury, the lilasrty of the press should Inigiri 
and the uKKlern newsiaqier follow, was but a logical tsirollary fee 
this. 

* Jiiffreyi IckjI II» txiniiiii ultp of llmt la 

loiters/ Milk mrrm^mkmf^ liy i. Elli«, ii, p. S4II» 


CHAPTER XVI 


THEfADVENT OF MODERN THOUGHT IN POPULAR 

LITERATURE 

The Witch Conteoveesy. Pamphleteees 

The enlightenment of the renascence had never penetrated the 
deeper recesses of the popular mind. The social, religious and 
economic revolutions of Tudor times; the fermentation of city 
life under Elizabeth and James; the growth of national conscious¬ 
ness ; the discoveries of tnivellers and men of science; above all, 
the popularisation of biblical and classical literature, had added 
enonnously to the interests and imagination of the ordinary man, 
without transforming his sentiments, convictions and ideals. His 
mental vision was crowded with new and engrossing objects, but 
his outlook remained medieval. It was the tiwk of the Jacolxsan 
and Caroline generations to eflect a mental reformation. Ha<i 
the age been a time of political peace and social calm, the first 
half of the seventeenth century would have proved to be one of 
the most interesting epochs in English literature. In an atmo¬ 
sphere of learning and discussion, humanists of the period would 
have acljusted their heritage of old-time beliefe and aspimtions to 
the maturer, more tolerant wisdom of Erasmus, More, Wier, 
Bullein, Monteigne, Scot, Ihilegh, Shakespeare, Earle and Bacon. 
All that was best in the Middle Ages would have expanded into 
modern thought, and a second, more spiritual renasconco would 
have inspired a series of masterpieces, such m the work of Vergil 
and Molifere, in which the past and present join hands. As it 
was, though knowledge continued to increase, the thoughts and 
emotions of the people were diverted by class Imtred, religious 
controversy and the political crisis. The consciousness of fellow¬ 
ship, essential to intellectual progress, had died out. nms, 
humanists, instead of broadening and redirecting the tendencies of 
popular thought, either relapsed into scepticism, as in the instances 
of Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, or let loose their 
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augmented volume of learning and sentiment into the old, narrow- 
channels. Whenever an age fails to find new interests, intellectual 
intemperance results. And, just as, at an earlier date, social 
writers lost touch with ideas and squandered their originality on 
experiments in stjle^ so, now, the more learned divines and 
physicians devoted their scholarship and research to the barren 
mysteries of demonology. 

In order to understsind the witch controversy of the seventeenth 
century, it is necessary to remember that primitive {Kjoplo had 
always cherished a veneration for the ‘ wise woinanV probably a 
relic of the mother-worship of the i>reinigratory jairiod, and that 
her broom, ladle and goat may, possibly, I)e regjirded jui symbols 
of her domestic power, Hhe was supplanted by the new jK)lythei8m 
of warrior spirits; and, when they gave way, in their tuni, to 
Christianity, some of the diHi)o8He8Hed deities iK‘cai«e sainbt, wliiie 
others went to join this eiirlier deity in the trafiitions an<l folk-lore 
of the people. As western (Jhristemlom l>ccame familiar with the 
teaching of the Creek churcln and with eastenj religions—at firat 
by the researches of theologians and then through the Hjiraconic 
wars in Spain and the cruaMlos—these rites and siii>erstitions were 
gradually colourcKl with rabbinical amceptions of the devil’s 
hierarchy and with the Neoplatonic d<}€trine of <lemo!w and inter¬ 
mediary powera Despite the rationalism of J«in de Meung and 
Roger Bacon®, patristic concopti<mH of demonology wore codified 
and systematised in the Middle Ages. Hindu superstitions as the 
incubus and succubus, the transimitetioii of men into Imaate, the 
power to fly by night were then, <iefinitoly, incoriKimted in 
medieval theological eoinieptiona From the twelfth or thirteenth 
century onwards, new feelings of Imrror and loathing began to b® 
associated with this entenglement of traditiona Nt*t only waa 
the underworld of disinheritocl deities regiinled as a rival by th® 
Church, and, therefore, credited with the infamlw which are 
usually attributed to heretics*, but as men struggled towards a 
higher level of civilisation, they instinctively acemsod these imrialw 
of all that they were endeavouring to elimitiato from their own 
daily lives. The ciilamities and controversies of the fifteemth and 

‘ 8e« ante, vol. jv, olmp. xvi. 

* Kwl Poftwon: mse mmyaon ‘Womwi m Witch.' •KiadriJii Omop- 

marriag® ’ in -kiI. u of Chuneet «/ Imih, 1S97. 

* Roman do la Hate, pt, u, c. KpMnla fenMt Hojierli BaoottU de leereMe 

operibtu artit et mtnm H tk mlUtatt magiae, e, IMO (|>M Thgatrum Ckirnkum, 
Narnhorg, 1732). 

* See, wpttclftlb, bah of (ingary IX, 18 June 1238, 
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sixteenth centuries only added to men’s sense of danger and 
misery and inspired a yet more pessimistic school of demonolo^sts, 
led by Jacquier, Institoris and Sprenger. By the time we 
reach the seventeenth century, the imaginary realm of spirits, 
ghosts, gnomes, fairies, demons, prophets and conjurors—now stig¬ 
matised as the implacable enemies of mankind—became allegories 
or symbols of all that was degraded, perverted, revolting or terrible. 
The devil, from being a denizen of lonely or impassable places, 
had now grown to be the monarch of innumerable hosts. As the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had been disgraced in the eyes 
of the priesthood by blasphemous parodies, so, now, the diabolical 
empire was believed to be a monstrous imitation of the kingdom 
of heaven, with disgusting travesties of church ritual. The 
fiend’s one object was to seduce mortals from the worship of 
God, and as, from early Christian times, both monkish doctrin¬ 
aires and secular humorists had depicted women as loose, 
malevolent or ridiculous, so, now, it was with this sex rather than 
with men that he found his easiest victims and most willing allies. 
I'his predilection stimulated the dreams of diseased imagination. 
The witch or ‘ wise woman ’ was looked upon as the devil’s chosen 
handmaiden. The most elalK)ratc j)ornogi-aphy grew up around 
this supposed union, and the witches’ saljbath or Walpurgis 
night—a relic of mother-worshii), at which licence alKumded—was 
coticoived to be a kind of devil’s mass, at which debauchery ran 
riot^. Other obsessions came to bo connected with the witch 
horror. From prehistoric times certain animals had l)oen re¬ 
garded as spirits of evil. Recollections of these legends blende<l 
with the fear of noisome and poisonous animals, and led men to 
lielievo that such creatures were auxiliaries of Black Magic. 
lIunuHi deformity abounded in medieval slums, and people still 
believed in monKtei*H half man and half beast. An<l, ss wibdies 
were hideous hags, men attributed to these old wometi the birth of 
abortions such sis lledelin'*, StengesiuH"’and Pan; ‘ described and 
the {Ksople themselves read of in broadsides. 

IVom prehistoric times, men had l>een, ami were still, accus¬ 
tomed to regard the trivial entorprises and interests (»f bucolic 
life as under the influence of witches. Such things jw the growth 

^ Bee Jutea Lf# Grandn Imn de la clia-p. vl 

cliap. ¥11 in lUmtfkrte SiUrngmchkhtf^ bj E., HI00. 

® I)e» ^atyren, Bfute»f Momtw M Genuww. IM Imr Mature AikmUimt pw IVanoniH 
Hedelin, 1627. (E@d«lin m botfcer known ii« tlis Abb6 d*Aubignao.) 
lh> Mmmtris et MamtrmU^ 1647 (?)• 

* fkm livreB de chirurglef 167S. ISng. kani. bj lohiiion» T,| 1049. 



gathered round these benigH, strange and appalling diseases wei 
believed to come from their power. Epilepsy, somnambulisn 
St Vitus’s dance, hysteria and hypiK^tism were attributed to vein 
fical agency. They could slowly murder human heinipi by syu 
pathetic magic or change them into animak Nay, more, wit 
the help of the devil, they could call back the dead, or 
semblance of the dea<l, to aid them to win sisceiuleiKy over 1 
beings. 

It will hence be readily underHtojwl that, at the ojMjning i 
period, the Injlief in witchcraft ha<l grown Ui he more th 
ai 


imaginations of men, Ibul an age of moral refictitivenew wic- 
coeded to the creative energy of ElizalK'th’s reign, the Jacoljomi 
and (jar<»llne generations would have turned the light of the new 
learning on their owi» minds and ft>rmed a higher conception of 
divine i>ower aiwl human dignity. B«it the heat of controvensy 
rendered introsi»ection imiKwsible, and hnuMinistH were toti bu«v 


high soriousnesK of thought. 'J'hus, tlntse wh«i felt that all wm n<»t 
well with the world, ami who were not insplrml by any movement 
towards a more <!ultured ami spiritual interpretetitm t>f life, 
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still convinced of original sin, would attribute to the devil the 
heightened intelligence and duplicity of man, rather than deny 
his existence. 

Now that the thoughts of men were turned in this direction, 
they continued, like their predecessors from St Augustine down¬ 
wards, to discover authority for superstitions in their most revered 
sources of knowledge. Neoplatonism was used to corroborate 
the doctrine of spirits and angels, and, besides, to deny that the 
world was full of demons was to be a Sadducee. Moreover, 
positive proofs of devilry and magic could be deduced from holy 
writ. The serpent in the garden of Eden, Pharaoh’s conjurors, 
the afflictions of Job, Balaam and his ass, the witch of Endor, 
the ‘voice of the charmer,’ the transmutation of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Gadareno swine, ‘the lunatic boy,’ and Simon Magus were 
understood in the light of seventeenth-century demonology. 
Classical lore, which carried hardly less weight than Scripture, 
could be easily interpreted. The incubus and succubus were 
discerne<i in the union of go<ls and goddesses with mortals. The 
belief in witch-Iajgotten monsters was confirmed by tales of the 
Minotaur, lamiae, empusae, lemures and satyrs*. If Circe could 
tuni men into swine, Neptune and Aeolus raise stornis, Juno 
travel through the air, Apollo strike down with discfise, Venus 
become invisible, why should not more modern magic.ians ? ‘llicy 
loanit from Apuleius that men cotild Ikj changed into aninitals; 
from Horace and Lucan that witches practised abominable ritt» 
in secret, and from Tacirim, Suetonius and Ovid that si)ell8, in¬ 
cantations and sympathetic magic could be used to destroy the 
life of a fellow creature. 

For many, and, in some cases, subconscious, motives, 
men wished to believe in witchcraft; and, since the intellect 
gcnendly follows the emotions, the age found more reasons for 
Iwlieving the propositions formulated by Molitoris''*, and for 
iterally discharging the mistranslated mandate, ‘fi’hou shalt not 
suffer a witch (Mekaxtifiepha) to live,’ than for iHslieving the 
arguments of Agrippa, Enwimis, Wier, Hcuchlin, the authore of 
Litterm Obsmrorum Viromm, ajul Hcot». Puritanism, with its 

» Ot Walter Maiw, nugi» euriaUum, r, IlSO, in wiiioh Satan ednilta that Cewii, 
PxiapuH, naiad*, fauna, dryada, aatyw, IJaoaluiii and i’an have been ohaitKcd Into 

^ Heft IHaUgm di F^thmikk Mutimihm, 14H0. 

» For tlm niertttliwoeiio© of the witeh |iiin!e in Tiirlor ilmm, mm ante, vol. iii, 0 )iii|i, 
pp, lUfh; for thii part plftyed foj BltinWttui nee, iiiiiftoiitlly, (kflkn^uia i'Viwrflhirhi 5 tot 
Ileachliii, Be vitbo mirijlm, 14iM ; for Wior, 1}$ Bntesti0ii$ dmwnumf 11564* 
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gloom, its intolerance and ite sense of spiritual conflict, has been 
held largely responsible for the persecution that now arose. 
But the causes lay deeper than any sectarian movement and 
actuated men of different creeds, who might otherwise have ad¬ 
vanced the culture of their age. Holland, in a tedious dialogue ^ 
proved the existence of witches from the Bible, and established 
the likelihood of their lust for blood by (juoting tlio sacrifice of 
Iphigenia and the cruelties of Nero and Maxentius. ffo claimetl 
that they should be put to death, even if unconvicted of magic, us 
l)eing renegades and pervcrtciu With soidless rcHignation, ’ he 
recognised in them (lod’s chosen sign of the world’s sitis, espcidally 
papistry, and His scourge wherewith to plague ajKwtates. Passing 
over Niwhe’s brilliant and erratic protest" against sujmrstitioil] 
which H(iuandered flashes of cultured ri<licalc <in the unessential 
question of dreams and prolHibly never reacdied Htn-ituw contro¬ 
versialists, we find (leorge <!iff<mi returning’' Ut the diwuission in 
IfjOa Ilis new production, of Witdm and WUrbm^ft, 

is an impoi-tant sign of the times. It treats of rnHti<i sujHjrHtitioiw, 
and, in a spirit of simple, broad-minded (liristianity, fjo maintains, 
as Wier had already asserted, that witches and sorcensrs have no 
dmbolical power; that blight, the sickness of cattle aiifl human ail¬ 
ments are the work of heaven alone and should l>e atomsl ftir only 
by prayer and fating. The treatise has many touches of character 
drawing, and this interest in Inunan nature, c(»mbiiied with a wiiiHo 
r onmiimtonce, might well have led the author in the stejwi 
ot Kegmald Hctot. But the growing lawsintism <jf the age hml 
turned (lifford’s gaze from what is gmal In life ffe gti}} 
truth m the scholastic doctrine that the <levi! is a watchful diplo¬ 
matist who takes jKWHesHion of some malevolent old hag at a time 
when men are disturlnjil by calamity, causing her to cWin the 
authowhip of what has really Imen sent from hmven. He argute 
that the fiend, thanks to his sii|Kirhuman knowledge, forecasts the 
future and then inspires 'wise men’ to make a show of causing 
what the devil luis merely foreseen. In either <me, these impostors 
consent to mtensmrse with the devil, are decs.ys in lure men from 
the worship of (led and, therefore, should Iks put to death*. 


‘ A Trmtltf ttgaiuH mtehrnift, lOW). 

‘O' « tHBeuune vf Apimfitium, IhM ; m> aitlf, vol. tv, 

» II« had iilmwly pnKluwd Mfuum ,if thu .Hukk Prm'thw, ,,fU,'mUn, JSH7 

iS; z rris‘r““ “ “•» 
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In 1603, king James, who had feifcen a prominent part in the 
trial ot Oeilis Duncan and her associates, caused his D<te.tn(yn,ologie 
to be printed and published in England. This dialogue, despite 
the jejuneness and insipidity which characterise all the literary 
efforte of that royal jredant, is a remarkable work. Like other witch 
treatises at the opening of the century, it still retains a critical and 
scholarly attitude towards the subject. James realises, as Burkard 
had done, that were wolves are the creation of a disordered fantasy, 
and that nightmares (popularly explained as a sensation of dialK)lical 
contact) are some reaction of the ‘ humours ’ of the imagination. 
He agi-ecs with St Augustine that the apparent miracles of the 
devil are merely deceptions practised on the senses, and, though 
he naturally believes in demons and spirits, yet ho follows the 
same authority and Roger Bacon^ in asserting that the infernal 
world is thoroughly under the dominion of (hxl. But James was 
a true child of his age. In an epoch of heightened competition 
and bitter feuds, he prefers to believe that people invoke infernal 
aid from lust for riches or revenge, nither than to attribute all 
witchcraft b) the influence of melancholy^ When convinced c»f 
the probability of a league between devil and man, all the king’s 
theological erudition is manipulated into proofs of this theory. 
The lK)ok is a nianual, not discussing the (piestion from an indi¬ 
vidual {K)int ot view, but recapitulating ami enforcing the theoritts 
of previous demonologists, with a wealtli of authoritative (luotetions 
dear to this learned age. Thus, despite unnecessary digressioim 
into the realm of philology and scholasticism, the doctrine is pre¬ 
sented with a realism and fulness of detail® which always carry 
conviction, and every reader found his own superstition recorded 
and sbimped with the seal of royal approval. This powerful mani¬ 
festo ended with the ill-fated recommendation that (hsath should 
l)e inflicted on the evidence of children or even of fellow criminals 
(as in trials for treason) or after the water test and discovery of 
the devil’s mark'*. 

Tlie next few treatises on witehcnift add but little to the 
theories of (htford and king James. William Forkins, in his 
J)weoverie of tite (kmumd Art of WUeh on ft ( 160 H), is, imrhaiw, 
the m<»8t typical. Perkins is oppressed with the sijcctacle of 


> JM VivitaU Dei, i. IH, o. IS, and De Hemtu Oimibrn Ank, o. i, n, 

» Bk. II, eapacially ohap. n. » |)k. oimpa. n, iv, v, yi. 

ifor (.acplaaatwn of water teat, p. 374. (tevita mark wan any part of the 
body wluoli. after conteat with the devil, lout aenaation. Such looal anaoBtheaia k a 
rooogniwd Hymptom of hyeteria. 
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human error: he sees that men have the instinct to worship some 
god and that, in hours of great danger or superhuman eiFort, they 
turn for help to some higher power. But the true God has placed 
a limit to the knowledge and power of men, and many ambitious 
mortals are blind to these restrictions and endeavour to pass the 
goal of ordinance. When an author had taken this condemnatory 
view of men’s struggle for knowledge and power, he could hardly 
refuse to believe that the devil wfis ready to help them. So ho 
follows the authority and example of king James, describing 
Satan’s well-organised kingdom and the illusory signs and womlcrs 
he works for those in his service. But, though he follows his 
predecessors by demanding the sentence of death agjiinst those 
convicted, he is one of tlie first to discountenance* the old- 
fashioned tests by hot iron, water or scratching, and to urge the 
necessity of carefully sifting circumstantial evideiuie, 

Perkins’s protest marks the Ijtfginning of a new phase in this 
discussion. Ho far hack as IfiZS, seventeen or eighteen persons 
had been condemned for witchcnift at Bt Osyth, and three more 
at Malden in 1After imrliament had followecl their monarch’s 
Daemomloff k with a law condemning all witches to death, a series 
of ofiicial imiuisitions, held especially in Ijancashire, hlwjex and 
Yorkshire, brought to light innumerable arses of women, and 
sometimes of men, who confessed to a secret union with tlie devil 
The seducer Imd acr^iss to them in all conceivable shaiKss, from a 
loathsome animal to a handsome man, Ittaving some {skint of 
contact on their Ixidies insensiWe to {min, and assigiung to each 
a posse of attendant inrps, who sucked their blood through teat¬ 
like orifices in tlie skin. I’haukB to this intercourse, witclm 
gained power to plague the {)em)ns and projmrties of their 
enemies. Modern {wychology has recogniwd in these hallucina¬ 
tions the symptoms of different kinds of insanity and ijerversion*, 
and, of course, many confawious were wrung by torture from 

^ Ti* * Tilt A|ipIioii4ir«i of tlm Doefcriiiii of Wikilicraft to fimmJ 

® Bit ilie pMiiplikt of fcliat with n tifcto oiiiinenlly illiwitrallffs of thtfi iiioviiiwtit, 

Biimtlm t^f FMmmkle profiMmi % B itrrm*imd lJhdm$/nrdf in 

Pwtk digmm0r tlm Amhmhmmtfg 0 / Hatkmh Wkireby He WmU Bm* 
pri$£ «#» Inikd in mmriiii md he&rdmfd mith cimtmpi 0 / ficwfi vmpmm§ thrmimed 
for mr qffmmm, 

* S«# Fri4iiittrl, (hmUUmm wmi MexmiUM^ IWi; Ijiwirent-NaifOiir, OmuUkmm 
mnd 19#l| hdhmmn^ Slid Itiruku m im 

BmeubHf l8Wj L*(>r 0 k Hatnniqmf 1S04; FaiiI Mm dbirmUm* 
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accused women in the hope of pardon or at least of respite ^ 

from their anguish. But, in the seventeenth century, with its i 

ignorance of nervous diseases, tracts ^ disseminating these accounts 
appealed to the people’s half suppressed sense of horror and i 

love of impurity and created a profound impressioti. Writers now < 

began to discuss the judicial aspects of witchcraft; but, however 
critical might be their attitude to methods of conviction, they J 

never questioned the reality of the crime. Thus, John Cotta, a 'f 

physician, who had insight enough to expose the frauds of quack ' 

doctored displays all the enlightenment of his age in The Triall j 

of Witchcraft, shovnng the true ami rights method of discovery 
(1616), but cannot dissuade himself from believing in magic 
and sorcery. He l>egin8 by declaring the subject to be beyond 
human knowledge and approachable only through conjecture and 
inference. By this devious method, ho deduces that evil spirits 
exist, quoting the usual testimony from sacred and classical I 

history; but his common sense promirts him to warn his readers s 

that those suspected of witchcraft are often mere impostors or 
unconsenting agents in working the devil’s iniHicles. He even ! 

employs his erudition to expose the fallacy of the water test®. 

But the many current reports of witchery lead him to agree with ; 

Heginald ,Scot that magic must have been at work whcji diseases i 

produce unaccouutoble symptoms or defy accredited remedies*. | 

An<l ho maintains that the testimony of reliable witnesses or the } 

detection of occult practices are enough to bring a witch to the 
bar. iklward Fairfax, translator of Tasso, and author of (Jodfre^ 

succumbed to the prevailing panic. In an admirable | 

pi<^e of narrative prose®, he ascribes the mental disorders of his j 

children t(» witchcnift, though the hallucinations and seizures j 

arc mainly due, in the cjise of younger children, to infantile i 

hysteria and, of the elder girl, to suppressed eroticism. Nor 
could Richard Bernard, though a luci<l and scholarly thinker, 
resist the conclusion of many confessions and condemnations. In ; < 

* See bibliograpliy and S Collfetinn of Itnrd und Curiom Traett relatin/i to Witeh 

eraft, 1838. For reprint of ThomaH I’otte’ti account of the famoa* trial of tbe : 

LaneaeWre witolwa, 1818, me Ckftham Noe., vol. vi, ISJ)5. * 

® DSiemiery of ,, .Ignorant Praetiemof Phynhf, IfUa. 

* 'Ihe water tost oonwinted in plunging the euKjMjotrtd pomou into a iwiul; if really ^ 

a witeh, who had renonnoed her haptiam, the water would refneo to take her in and m 

film would float. See ehap. xvt. 

* See chap, x, ;; 

» A Dincuune of Wilck-eraft m it teat acted in the family of Mr Mdw. I>'airfaie...in. ii 

I62L Z* 
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his Guide to Grand Jury Men (1627), he restates the arguments 
of the demonologists, from Sprenger to Cotta, and elaborates them 
with all the thoroughness of conviction. And yet Bernard is fully 
conscious of a vast error due to incredulity and inexperience. 
In the First Booke, he quotes the Bible to prove how much {»f 
supposed witchcraft is either mental disease or mere self-deception; 
and, towards the end of his w<irk, he declares that the rumours 
of magic are often ‘ the vain conceits of the addlo-hemled, or of 
silly fooles or of pmttling gossips or of superstitiously fearful; 
or of fansieful molancholicks or of discomposed and erased wits,’ 

Thus, though Bernard had all the knowledge and |>enetra- 
tion necesffiiry to refute these suiKirstitions, he was too closely in 
touch with his age to see differently from his fellows, I’he evil 
had, indeed, reached its climax. Just as the anarchy of the 
reformation' had made men feel that all the army of Batan was 
let loose among them, so, now, in the time of civil war and hatreil, 
each faction imputed such dialmlic criminality to its opponents 
that the devil’s presence was exfMMjted everywhere, llie vampires 
and jackals of society liegan to tnule on this oljsewsion. Not only 
were such lying pamphlets published as A Most mrkdn true and 
strange dimwery of a mU'h fmng amrtaimt as $fte wm utawMni/ 
on a miudl ptank board and m sailing it over the riwr of Nearlrwrtp 
but ‘gul-grojiers,’ 'falconers,’ ‘ranck-riders’ an<I ‘ring-fallers’ 
found that witcii-hunting was more profitable than coney-«itching, 
with the ailded luxury of abiding by tlie law, (Ihihlren, who ha<l 
always figured largely in the felony of the age, mswle a profession 
of feipnng the symptoms of tl»e Ijewitched. Huch juvenile 
perjurers as the ‘ Boy of Bilson ’ and the ' Boy of liattlesdon' 
foamed at the moutli and fell into tmnees in the pr«»ence of 
certain old wimien’i Mattliew Hopkins, a monster of impudence 
and inujuity, actually styled himseif the ‘Witch-finder (lenerai* 
and manipulated the |»uiic of his age io succiswfully Hiat parlia¬ 
ment coinmi»iione<l him to perform a circuit for the detection 
of witches, iwytiig twenty shillings for ea<;h conviction. Again, 
literature, for want of wuler sco|K}, tsime under this conbigion. 
Hopkins pnMluctxl in 1647 The, IHmmery of Witrlm; in mmoet 
to mvendl Quertes ; a mtechism In which he explains tlie 
symptoms of witchery ami his methods of investipition. Yet this 

* Bit W)i ii» 0l»p. T, |», Jli# 
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manifesto is loss fentastic than some lKK>ks thick with iwawlemic 
lesi-niing. Among the rest, John Stearne’s A C<n(fi’rmtfion, mid 
Disemery of Witch-Craft. (1648) is nni<jne. Thongh written in 
a spirit of inipartial enquiry, the treatise contiiins jKjrhajw the 
most bizarre collection of witch confessions in the world. 


If intellectual progress can be (‘4)mpare(l to n jouniey, the 
Caroline ago represents that stage in which pilgrims, having lost 
the track amid dangers and difficulties, turn backwards and search 
frantically for it along the esirlier parts of the route. In this 
retrogression, the study of witchcnift led tliink<ws to investigsite 
other forms of magic and oc(;ultisin which might quietly have 
I)a88od out of memory, esiHMually astrology and alclunny. 

From prehistoric tinnss, it had been natund for man to regjird 
all he sees and hears as connected with or like to himwdf. This 
sense of sympithy with creation had hem dcvolojasl by the 
thinkers of different countries till, in Pythagorism, it reitched the 
doctrine of the ‘harmony <»f the spheres.’ Aristoth* laid token 
a hint from this theory, in exphiining the huinnn bt«ly to las an 
aggregate of jMirts, ho closely <!orreIated that no unit could 
1)6 affected without disturbing the rest. l<Jiter, ti»e Stoics, imbuwl 
with eastern cosmic theori«‘s, hjul applied this pljysiologital <««»- 
ception to the world as a whole. As in the human micnwroHnj, so 
in the univerwd mtmrocosin, there w»w a constant play of intfir- 
action among the component {tarto When this creed had l)een 
established, it was inevitable tfiat the storn, with their mysterious 
motions and strange jyersistent brightness, Hhould las considereil to 
have a special influence over events on earth, and men believed 
that the course of mundane affairs could Ik) prwlicteil by studying 
these heavenly manifestationa 'rims, *judi(tial astrology' mum to 
to r^ognised as one of the seven litoral arts, 'rhroughout the 
Middle Ages and renascemje it was occasionally lamned, on the 
!rim Augustine, as heresy agtiinst the iloctrine of free¬ 

will , but would Imve been quietly abandoned in favour of astro¬ 
nomy , if men had not either clung to it for want of confidence in the 
j®*., attacked It as toing a snare of the 

f . . Chanitor pnsiuc.ed A Trmtim aymmtftuii- 

ci Astrouigu. He begins his treatise with a wearisome array of 
theologi(»l (luotations and interpretations, as was inevitable in 
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and, on the other hand, we caiiTiot diHcern the critical uioinontH of 
life at which tfie horoHco{>c should Ikj taken. Such eventa sis l>eing 


merely results ; the aiuses, which really prove the turning {Hjints 
in life, are too obscure to l)e timed Yet this se.holar, who studied 
astronomy and understood (sausation, supp<»rtH Sprengers conten¬ 
tion^ that, if aHtn)!ogerH Hometiines proplmsy truly, it is lajcause 


tieyuon answereo rais r>ooK wiin an eiatK>ntu! treatise" m 
we still meet the pieturewiue fantasicM of the Middle 
asking (Jhamlier whether it is likely that the store ‘oik 


(Ihamiiers fneml (Jeorge (larleton, bishop of (Jhichester, coin- 
{Mised, and ultimately printeil in 1021, A21'Ff)A(>rOMANlA : 
ttte nmlwM of mlrolttuf-m, a voluminous rejoinder, which con- 
demiiH astrology iw lieiiig no }>art of mathonmti<» or natuml 
philosophy ' IwciiiUHO it procoedeth not liy deinoiistni.tloa .from 
certoino known Priiieiiiles.’ Bnt, though (larleton exiwita a 
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control over thaie tendenc!««, alchemiBto hoped to lie able to 
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church. Dissatisfied with what they held to Ikj tijo sensuous 
materialism of Roman worship, these purists declared themselves 
Lutherans, but, instinctively in love with jKinfheism and the 
mysteries of intuitive knowledge, they Iwcame distuples «>f Para¬ 
celsus and convinced themselves that they had found out the 
secret of all knowledge in a system of magic which penetrated 
the interior constitution of things. Yearning vaguely for a more 
spiritual conception of life, tliey professed to Iw engaged in the 
alchemical reconstniction of the world, by curing disease aiid 
creating precious mctfils. llieir love of mysticism was gratified 
by uniting all such enthusifistH into a secret s(K!iety to <«arry out 
the tnugwtmi opm under the symlwl of the Rosy ('ross. 

Whether Rosicrucianism lx; of prehisbu-it; antiquity' <»r not, it 
reached England from (lermany at the beginning <*f the stjven- 
teenth eentiiry. d'he mystciy surroimding this brotherhood arid 
the strange symbolism of their d<»ctrin(; prov(»ked much niisi-cpre- 
senfoition, but, as immt errors vaguely represent some inttdlectnal 
movement, so Rosicnaaanism, tlutugh retrogra<l<; an<i tdunierical, 
is a recognition (»f the immaterial world ami an WKertion of man’s 
supremacy over it. With this germ of progress, the fraU‘riiity did 
not lack apologists among men who could fim! no saner scftjKs for 
their spiritual longings. Rolxjrt I'lndti mournfully rtsviews the 
ineffectiveness and confusion of modi*™ science, calling on his 
contemp<»rarie8 to turn agsiiii and stmly the m;cult meaninga of 
ancient philosophy. John Heydon sjuight to discover the secret 
of healing in the forces of nabire, and luw left a <l«!st;ription 
of the Rosicrucian kingdom copied from the ronascence Utopians 
and almost suggestive of Erewkm. Thomas Vauglian, though 
disclaiming all connection with the hrotherhoml, wiw yet im¬ 
bued with the same spirit. For him, the coming of Eliiw meant 
the advent ot the heavenly alchemist who should transform the 
universe into the pure gold of the spiritual city of (huL For a 
while, these doctrines lieljxid to disseminate a purer, nobler con¬ 
ception, both of (jod and man, and thus jdayeil a ]jnrt in the change 
which came over the nation in the sixties. Rut siudi a whA could 
end, oveutually, only in teaching self-justification and snlMtltuting 
what is vague and allegoriad for practical Ohristianity. Like the 
witch terror, astndogy and other relics of tlie Middle Ages, 
hermetic and calialistic sciences were destined to he discredited— 
though not efl'acod—in the spiritual anti intelletstual revolution 
which they contributed, in some measure, to bring alxuit. 

* Si*# Wait©, A# III., TM Mml §f thi MmkmaiMm, lMB7» 
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a few of the IheophraKtiaiiH* had acquired this impartiality and 
reflective HC(;pticiHm from tiie study of the classics or of Moiifeiigiie ; 
but the iKJople were already absorbed in a controversy wliich 
appealed to their medieval iiistijict of umpiestioning self-astcrifice 
in a CJiHse. At an earlier epoch, this obstinacy and prejudice would 
have been a pennanent olwtaele to intellectual progress. For¬ 
tunately, the seventeenth ceiitury was not only an age of factions; 
it was an age whi<-h kept, a diary. Fvery outburst of folly or 
hatred was printed on the impulse of the moment and scattered 
through the street-H. Aggregate’s of }>eople are proverbially irre¬ 
sponsible ; but, in this wise, tfu) national cons<;icnce was gradually 
confronted with an incriminating record which with other in- 


The hiHt,ory of this meiibil awakening is the history of the 
adsiile. Fvasr since Tudor timcH, tins {wiople hiwi l«)on ac- 
Uuned to see their thoughts and feelinra reflectol in jwnny 


jKipularity*', this fugitive literature was still an nndev 


housewjves and tnulesmcn, at street corners and in city sijuares, 
were mldressed b> narrow, preoccupie<l intelligences and could 
never rise te the level of literature. But Ismdon was swarming 
with young men* of wcaltli or birth who, as an onteome of 
feudalism, IwHeved that only (he king had a right to rule and 
that gentlemen sliould las iilK>ve every professimi except that of 


life, claiined un intertsKt in the llteratuwj of the moment hven 
the HcaiK'goat of the (htli'n Ihtrmlmoke} was fashioniihle enough to 
cmiifKwe {Kiems and eritiijise plays, But, though these ‘ roaring 
boys,’ ‘hectors’ and ‘aivaliers’ cultivated the (dinches and con¬ 
ceits then in vogue, inueh as tliey did extravagance of dres*, 
they found that the retjogiiistul vehicles of pretdousm’SH, such as 
chawMjter sketehes and epigrams, were too restricteii, and, at the 
same time, Bki lalsuireil a field, to suit their full hlmsled, though 
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would give full vent to their recklessness and animal spirits, and 
they found this mode of expression partly in j^t-books, but much 
more in street ballads, which breathed the very essence of old 
Loudon and, almost imperceptibly, had blended with their revels 
through the city. 

Thus began the first stage in the development of the street 
ballad Cavaliers brought into it their dare-devil joviality and 
carelessness and the wider interests of their active lives. At the 
same time, the simplicity of ballad metre, adapted to a catch 
melody, and the break between each stanza, precluded complexity 
of thought or accumulations of periphrases. Old types of humour^ 
still survive, such as mock testaments and burlesque laudations; 
but they take the form of rollicking songs made up of ingenious 
conceits. Permanent comic characters like the miller, the tinker 
or the beggar reappear in the shape of lyricised monologues®. 
Drinking songs are plentiful, as in olden times. But, though we 
still find coarse merriment over rod noses and cIaret-coloure<l 
comjdexiona, though Walter Mapes’s humorous touches of ancient 
and ecclesiastical lore are quite discarded, and wine—generally in 
opposition to plebeian boor—is frankly prized for its generous heat 
and exhilaration, yet the cavaliera also sing of it as the spur to 
heroic jwition and a solace in trouble or captivity. Besides wine, 
these songs discuss women. Borne recount lawless and ungallant 
adventures reminiscent of the Fabliaux and jest-lxmks; othere 
remain frankly goliardic in their cynical invective against marriage 
or in their satire on female vanity, lust and caprice; some others 
are i)ervaded by the ^ossost sensuality. Yet, even here, the new 
influence is easily recognisable. Many of these effusions are full 
of the courtier’s cult of the fair sex, which, though fulsome and 
oxtravagiMit, was introducing new words and expressions into the 
language. Even the common paramour is sometimos encircled by 
a halo of poetic phraseology which hides her baseness, while other 
poems, in the new atmosphere of acthin, breathe a manly inde¬ 
pendence and contempt of uxorious servitude. But the elevation 
of the popular song is most noticeable when it treats, in clear, 
simple verse, the more serious sjibjocts which these cavaliers 
undor8too<i only too well, such as the power of money, the In¬ 
justice of fortune or the tyranny of the swonl 

’ For (iiHEnoslon of typog mU, vol. m, ahup. r, j)|t. SfS~a6, and 
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Thus, the metres and diction of popular catch-i)ennies had 
risen to the level of educated and experienced men. By the 
third decade of the seventeentii century, those fugitive fly¬ 
sheets had also Iwieu called upon to serve the purpose of the 
political rancour and indignation which retfirded intellectual 
progress and plunged England into civil war. Once again, 
the pamphlcteerH and laillad-mongers of tlie time had recourse 
to old forms of literature to convey their wircasm and in¬ 
nuendo. For instance, one lampoon on Buckingham’s expedition 
to Fnuico, with the refrain ‘The clcane contrary way,’ is copied 
from the (Jtgm etmf.rarmm rerum e»t of me<lieval satire*, and 
two more, in imit^ition of Limian or Dtikker*’-, are <lialogue.s Ikj- 
tween Charon and the murdered duke. Arndher |>amphlet, 
travestying the title of a newsiKiIier m Mereurim Dkibolicm ur 
HeM'a Jnklliyemer, shows us the devil, in answer to a citizen’s 
question, recounting the pressure of work in liell since parlia¬ 
ment came into power; ami, in Idon, when that Ijody diwolved 
itself and a general desire for the restoration of the king waa 
felt, a ladhwl Meim frtmi Hell ur tlm tiekdimi of a Vuion, 
represents the devil’s amazement and incredulity that England, 
lately ‘Ilis sweet <larling dear,’ wsm now proving false to her 
allegiance to hell- Others, such as IJeraditm' J)rmm (1612), 
representing the shepherd (l.e. the church) shorn hy his sheep, 
are copied from mwlieval dream-visions. 

The monologue was further develojHsd and imched a high level 
of satire in such pieces as Truth Flatten Not (1617), in which, 
after pojMj, priest and prelate have lastniyed their worldly am- 
hitlon and <luplicity, each in a soliloquy, 'I'nith censures them all 
in a closing sfKWJch. Or, in Three. SpeeeJm (1612), ssitirising the 
iiarrowtiws and self-satisfied philistinism of the c<MJimercial chiss, 
a» exempllfierl by 'Master Warden's’ fsditiail omtion to his 
fellows; his wife’s comments on the (liscourso to her friends 
and the chamlwnnaid’s views on affairs in g<!neral and es{KS!ially 
on jKipistry. The okl dramatic bnauisido is still fouml in A eqffiu 
for Khuj (jlmrh'M; a (Jroirtie jhr (JromurJl; a f*it/or the Feojde, 
(1649). 

Otlier fomiH of popnlai* liUjralurc were at once adapted to the 
fiictiouH feelings of the j>eople. In Mereurim Mekmefudieus, trr 
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Nemes from Westmimter (1647), the old idea of ‘a dozen arrant 
fooles and knaves ’ is still preserved. Mock testaments were used 
by both parties as at the time of the reformation ^ much like the 
more modern ‘burning in effigy,’ to vilify not only persons but 
causes. In the new spirit of the times, they became more like 
allegories than mere lampoons. For instance, A True Inventory 
of the good» mul chattels of Superstition (1642) tells how Super¬ 
stition, ot the parish of Blind Devotion in the county of Corrupt 
Doctrine and in the kingdom of Idolatry, bequeaths his goods and 
chattels. Puritans, especially fiimilists, constantly resorted to 
their Bible to heap obloquy on the worldliness and licence of the 
cavaliers. In the Dammee^ Cavaliers }Var 7 dny pkee (1643), they 
construed Obadiah’s tirade against the Idumeans into a censure 
of the royalist party; The Debamhed Cavalier, or the English 
Midianite (1642) is an attempt to di.scover, in the lives of king 
Charles and his HiqqKmtera, the enormities with which Israel’s 
enemy was credited: The Doumefall of Dagon, (161.3) is the 
demolition of the cross in Cheapsido. The dialogue had, for cen¬ 
turies, l)eon a familiar form of discussion and satire, so now, many 
puritan pamphlets are m<»delled on the aitechism. Borne are 
serious booklets, such m The Souldkrs (Juteehism (1644;, in which 
a Christians right to take np arms in defence of religious and 
civil freedom and his duty jis a true warrior are teught by <juestion 
and answer. But there still lingered among the i>eople the medieval 
tendency to travesty sacred formulas, and this love of jmrody led 
pamphleteers to vent their irony in mock catechisms as well in 
mock testamonta The most abject self-incriminations are put into 
their opponents’ mouths®. A subtler and more mordant irony per¬ 
vades The City Dames Petition in the hehalfe of the long affldeted, 
hilt well affected cavaliers {IM7). Cortfiiu wives of Ismdon trades¬ 
men sign a letter Iwgging the king and i)arliament to stop the war. 
The document exidains that the good women—true descendants of 
the Wife of Bath, Maid Kmlyn and .Jill (»f Brainford who mind 
their huHbsmds’shops, sorely miss not only the emstom, but, alwj, the 
courtship of those gallant ex((uiHit«H whose brtMith wjis ‘as sweet 
as amber ’ and whose essences made the dames’ establishments fts 

> Cf. The Wyll of the. IkmjU, ante, vol. ni, dmii. r, p, H6. 
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‘ fragrant as the spring’s first flowers.’ The royalist party met their 
opponents with the same weapons. They refuted puritan calumny 
and asserted their faith in the divine right of kings by such 
manifestoes as TM Cavaliers Cateehisme and confession of his 
faith (1646), while they vented their scorn and hatred of the 
parliament by representing it at prayer for release from its own 
imputed sins in The Parliaments Letauie (1647). Even amid the 
bitterness of defeat, the cavalier gaiety lives in these litanies; in 
one of them', supplicatioiw to avoid such afflictiotiH as usurers, 
parliamentary goveniiucut anti tfliver flromwell are oflered up in 
rollicking verses suggestive of a drinking song. 

OontroversialistH tended to ridicule their antagonists under 
some tyjucal name or charatder. 'l’hu.s, we find the presbytorian 
imrty fretpiently attacked under the name of Jack Presbyter or 
Sir John Presbyter, just tw, when the republiam party mllied at 
the time of tins Hump, their opponents alludetl to them by their 
own frittle-cry ‘nm Cause*.’ But, more often, the Ixindoner’a 
interest in notorieties, which hatl already, in less troublous times, 
made household wonls of such chanicters sw Holwon and Tarlton®, 
now created a demand for allHHi(»nH to indivi<lua!si 'fhuH, satiristo 
wore led to cultivate the art t»f jnsrsonal airicature aud ridicule 
which wjw soon to iKJCome the chief excellence of inditical songs. 
There are sarcasms on prince IlniHsrt’s dog, Oliver Cromwell’s nose * 
and Iretou’s effeminate chin. But many jkamphleteers still utilised 
the decMyllabic couphd which Hall and Marston had esteblished 
as the recognised vehicle of imrsonal invective. Tlieso satirists 
improved on the conftised and obscure «liction of their mcHlels, 
but they cramiatd themBelves in a style too Htai<I and monotonous 
for the whimsical vein of the true lam}MM»ni8t. 'iliey were more 
siiccMwful in the formal epigrams arid elegies which app<^red in 
multitude, esjMJcially to lament the death of tiisox In 1646, of 
(Iharles in 164U and of (Houcestor'^ in 1666. 

As the civil war wsw, in some resjiocts, a struggle Iwtween 
systenw and institutions, many pamphleteers {lared less alwut 
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individuals than classes, and resorted to character sketches as the 
handiest weapon for type satire. The Theophrastians^ had taught 
succeeding generations how to create a lifelike word-picture out 
of all that was ridiculous or objectionable in any social type. 
When mutual opposition made the puritan more rigidly correct 
and the cavalier more aggressively self-assertive, there were 
endless opportunities for crisp, concentrated portraiture. And yet, 
only a few sketches, such as the versified A Funtam net forth in 
his lively cokmrs ,.. mith the GfumvcMr of mt, Holy iAuUt 
(I64a) or the trenchant study Tlve Drunkarde Charaeter (1646) 
or T. Ford’s collection of clear-cut {Mortraits entitled Times 
anatomised (1647) or John Wilson’s picture {)f purity and single- 
heartedness, A New Anatomia ar character of a Christian, 
or a Rmndhcad (164r)), preserved the statucfMiue outline of the 
genre. In the heat of political conflict, men cannot detoch their 
minds from episodes and side issues; they need to argue over 
isolated tiuestions, and, thus, the bulk <d* politiciil character 
sketches digreas into i«irticulars till many of them betiome little 
else than manifestoes or ‘querica’ John Cleiveland, who b^ina 
his {mrtraits with Overburian flashcH of wit and fantMy, soon 
forgets himself and his subject in bitter criticisms of his opponents, 
in one character sketch® exclaiming: ‘But I have not hike enough 
to cure all the Tetters and liing-wonns of the Stete.’ Ho com¬ 
pletely is the stylo absorbed in the hoiit and the haste of civil 
feud, that some so-called ‘characters’ merely retain the title, 
prwumably because of its popularity. 

These many tyjjes of literature were employed by pamphletrora 
because the spirit of conflict w«ih still that of the sixteenth century. 
In the Middle Ages and at the renascence, controversy apjasiled 
to men’s paHsioim rather than to their intellect. The issucH were 
generally so simple that combatants ha<l not any need to argue 
deeply; but the cause lay so near their hearts that they couhi not 
keep from obluciuy. Hcncc, they invented a whole literature «»f 
vituiKsration, so that the same insults could Im repeated jigain and 
again in new ways. The seventoenth century inherited this 
armoury of invective and also their antajsbirs’ single-hiarrted 
tsigorness to use it Yet a large proiK>r(.ioa of broadsides have no 
|)cculiarity of form or style ami, so far as genre is concerned, 
remain street ballfwls. After this reversion to simplicity comes the 
Ijoginning of a gr<«.t change. Even Imfore the king's stendanl 
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was raised, there were a number of level-headed democrats like 
the author of The preset^ estate of Christendome (1642) who takes 
a statesmanlike view of the unrest pervading Europe and suggests 
practical remedies for each country including his own. But, when 
hostilities had once broken out, the sentiments of the common 
people also became more complex. A national controversy was 
an interchange of assertions; but, for the average man, the civil 
war was a gsime of chew*, in which not only his opinions but 
his sympathies, ideals an<l, insrhaps, life and proijcrty, were the 
pawns. Hence, while some j)}uuphIetccrH were irrevocably com¬ 
mitted to the HupiK)rt of one faction, otliers found their partisanship 
distracted by all inanner of calculations, conjectures and conflicting 
emotions, and their broadsides became reviews of the situation‘s 
Parodies, epigrams, testaments ami jwrtraits were not of any 
service to such commontotors. While CormOos, Mermrm 
and Ih'nrmils were developing inbj newHpa{>ers, they wrote 
their leatling articles—for such is the chanmter of those 


iMiIliKW—in tlie form of «fcreefc verso, becaiise tlie |i6ople, from 

force of hahit, still looked to this tyjM) for an expression 
of their own opinions. But their work, nevertheless, is new in 
spirit 

The (KHumonts and arguments of tlwnse broadsides are not 
original or profound; but they hIhjw that a large proijortion of the 
IMJople had become reflective. Not only Isillads, but pamiddehH 
and tracts now adopt a more thoughtful tone an<l we enter on the 
thini sfago in the development of flysheet literature. When 
blcHxished had iM'gun, the onlinary citivasn also realiscxl that civil 
war was far worse than the vi<ib)ry of eitln^r jmrty, and tnmte 
liegtm to apj»eur smdi as Eiiiffaiid's Mlserir, (/' not pmimifed 
by tfut ifm'ilie irnudic of a hoppif nnmt between His Maiestie, 
awl Ilk PurliatwHt Or, again, the Iwiders in the 

struggle were bitUwly and unjustly satirised for preventing tasm-u 


cotttimiing tlm war. It W., wh<» had airejuly nphehl the latrlia- 
mentarian cause in several fHunphU'ts, now brought the wisdom 
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and experience of antiquity to l>^r on the question of actual 
fighting. In T/ie CharacUr of Warre (164^), he discusses its 
justification hut observes ‘that none delight in the sound of the 
warlike Drums or in the Alarmes of Warr; but onely they who 
never tasted the bittornesse thereof.’ Tlie author of a weird 
fantasy entitled A Winter Dreamt (1649), describes in rhythmic 
and hannonioTW prose how he seemed to visit the dilferent 
countries of Euroi)e distracted by war, ending with England, the 
most stricken of all. Protests are also heart! on Iwhalf of the 
simpler joys of ijeace, but none set forth this new spirit of common 
humanity more effectively than The Virffim (Imnplnint for the. 
Lo^ae of their meethmrtu ocemiomd hy them jmmtit ?wr«{164;i). 
Prom the strenuous days of Elizabeth, the great persoualities of 
history had aj)pealod to men’s imagination; and now, in the excite¬ 
ment of war, peoide found themselves even more in synqKithy with 
bygone days. The Pe.nUe.Ht Traytor (1 (547), representing the con¬ 
fession of a Devonshire gentleman condemned for treason agtiinst 
Henry III, is only one of many baOaiis which brought the pjist into 
touch with the emotions of the present. But the middle (dasses 
were now beginning to think, ami to turn to history for guidance 
in per})lexity'. Tlui.s, even at the outset of the struggle, they 
welcomed such pamphlets iia Htnne leimr than *Some; or A l>mplay 
of the, 7'inm pmt and present, with mne. profmhle eonjeeture of 
the titrm to come (1643). A growing spirit of prot<s<t agjrinst excess 
runs all through this poriml of anarchy, hi 1(541, the jangle of 
coiiflicting creeds was ox{}<we<i in A Dimmry of'2i) i:ieeJs here in 
and, again, in 1(54(5, by ’riiomas Edwards’s filmtffremha. 
But, among other such censures, none illustmtos liettor tlie new 
temper ol the times than IL B,’h The (traftHmans draft,, m the 
Wihs of the. Itiseoverer (1(549), which revolts not against the 
numl)er of sects but against tlie spirit of calumny in wliich they 
carried on their controversies. As tlui fortune of war varitsl from 
week to week, the evil effect of mendacious ami inllaiumakiry 
news-sheets liecamo only too eviilcnt. The maker of broadsiiles 
had been an object of censure since Elii«i,l»ethan times, and, just 
iMsfore the outbreak of the war, an m:t suppressing milicensed 
printem was made the occasion for a malicious dialogue on this 
needy broojD. In 1(542, a’l'lieophnistian (dianmter sketch descrilais 

' Cf. Mm;Hl IHmnmn and Kmaym hy ’j'. C., («'!,*}. uIho, ItntedhnO fhr 
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the ballad-monger’s fiery nose and wretched drunken rimes, full 
of libels and lying rumours^. There is a mellower spirit in The 
Great A$dze$ holden in Pammms, at which the scholars of the 
renascence acting as judges, the great English poete (including 
Drayton, Shakespeare and Massinger) as jury, with Ben Jonson as 
keeper of the ‘Trophonian Denne’ and John Taylor as crier of the 
court, arraign these new-fledged periodicals for perverting the 
truth, defiling literature, seducing readers from more serious 
books and disseminating poisonous doctrines. The proceedings 
are narrated in smooth decasyllabic verse, with many sly touches 
of humour. 

With all its errors and excesses, the great rebellion was, for 
many men, a crusade against the vices of feudalism. Reforming 
zeal was in the air, awl, during the civil war and the protectorate, 
earnest men were busy iiivestigating sfxjial and administrative 
abuses which had not been direct issues of the struggle. Contro¬ 
versies which seem to arise in puritan big<»try, dischise a thought¬ 
fulness and sanity quite foreign to EIiz}d»ethan exposures. Tlie 
hatrecl of elalM)rate dress, which Insgau with the fanaticism of the 
Adamites, gradually chaiigerl into a resiKjct for tlie dignity t»f the 
human form. BrowlaidM ridiculed fashions !>eeauKe they were 
incongraous, and John Bulwor, in his Autkmpinnetmnartihom 
(IflSiJ), eollocted all the stories, ancient and modem, of saviigw’ 
adonmients and mutilations, to show how men <Usgra<» what was 
made in God's imago. A liatred of gluttony rans thrtuigh the 
paper war waged against ChristiiMis celebmtions. Puritan distrast 
of women liad stortod again tlio tirae-honourtxl controversy as to 
feminine eharticter; but now the dispute broadened Into nmral 
councils on love or marriage and is free from pruriency. The 
most revolting coarseness is still found, but only in diatriljes 
against prostitution, 'fte greater number of ijamphlets merely 
ridicule the inconstancy, vanity or caprice of women. Many are 
cast into the fonn of dialogiies ajiid epistles. And, although 
lunnorists, in this ago of constiriitional anomalies, found pifjuancy 
in picturing female parliaments and commonwwdtlis in which 
women assert their iwlepowhanje, the satire hiis lost tine veiMJm 
of the preceding iige. 

Other iMtmpldetoers turne<l their attention to abuses in the 
administration of justice. The systcun of imprisonment for <lobt 
had alnsady Ikjch attacked as early as KJIU by Mynslml's curious 

■ A Tme dtneriptimi tif thf PaHJmjmnlim P-ift, IVhti is thr tftmwkr of alt the Hum 
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Gkaracters of a, Prison}; and, in 1622, the remarkable A Petition 
to the. King’s nmst ExcelkM Megestk had urged the iryustice of 
imprisoning a man because of his financial losses and the folly of 
depriving the state of serviceable citizens, besides eloquently 
describing the mental anguish and moral degradatit»n of gaol life. 
These evils became tenfold more apparent during the disasters 
and disorganisation of the civil war. One writer® tells how the 
minor officials of the court gain access to the ear of the judge ami 
use their influence to further their own ends; another*' descrilH's 
the mercenary character of lawyers Jind their devices for delaying 
jud^ent, thereby filling their own pockets; another** protests 
^inst the tyranny and exaction of gaolers. The turns of fortune, 
in these insecure times, had brought many law-abiding and edu- 
aited men to prison, wh{» beguiled their weariness and sorrow by 
writing. Thus, <piite a literature of gaol-lards sprang up, one of 
the best productions Iwing Sir Francis Wortley’s spirited ladliid'' 
on the incarcerjited royalists in 1617. When (he protectorate was 
established, men hojaul that {>eace would leave the getvernment 
leisure to rectily these and other abuses, Pamphlelw and flysheets 
on legal and prison reform now beesune even more numerous; and, 
though these writers have neither the style nor the vigour of wirlier 
tiines, tliey nearly all Kh(>w a sejme of luunau rights aiui a pracjtical 
itisight into the far-reaching eifects of social evils, very <liflerent 
from the narrow violence of Jacolnjan and Caroline iHimphletecrs. 
Everywhere, the iMJople seemed to fool the need of rectmeiliation 
and fellowship In 1647, Tim V<miikrH’ JHunmll wiUe.n, by 
AHmnture replaced real news or invective by playful mreasm 
and literary trifling, suggestive of the Affiiisouiau circle. Even in 
A JMaUou of the, Ten gmmi, infamom Tray tors, v/m for tlmir 
(leff'staMc vtl/uny against oar late H(H'vraigne Ijont 
king (Jharles the First (1660), the horror of regicide is almost 
lost sight of in the cultivatitm of style, 

lolerance, reaHonableucHs and symjKitliy were by no means 
Btraugers to English litoratiire; they had graced the works of 
scholars and courtiers; they luid shed their charm <»ver the dnuntu 
But it was not till the en<l of the civil war that the mi»klle chuwes, 

‘ Anu, v<,). tv, <!hap. XVI, j). mi. 

t)m (ttstrU Ilf JmUce ('orreeh'd and Jmcnitnl, iir The tluTruiit iMWvet thlrml, 
Lioh’ii and ijmiiht, 1042 . 

" ^ f‘liking gltme for all pmtd, ambiiiim, mivetoni »ml enrntid I,au<ijfn^ Wtfi, 

♦ hiherty vindimud agaiml stnvery, 164 ( 1 . 
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(lecaMiun of a pmeut of two brae® of buoka from lh« kins). 
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as a whole, began to outgrow medieval habits of thought and 
expression and to cultivate modern ‘civilitie.’ As we have seen, 
this advance was partly due to reaction of sentiment, but, even 
more, to a certain change in the people’s mode of life. The 
citizens of old London were gregarious, and, as the civil war had 
been a conflict of opinioTis no less than of arms, they had developed 
the necessity for discussion. Ileing careful both of their health 
and of their purse, they did not like to meet in taverns, but 
iHJgan to frequent coffee-houseH, because a cup of the newly- 
imported Turkish l>everage cost only one penny and was supposed 
to cure minor ailments*. As early as Idol), Miles’s coftee-house 
in Palace yard was the meeting place of James Harrington’s 
club, the ‘ llotsi,’ a delmting society for the discuH-sion of political 
problems®. By the iMinc coffee-houHe, near the stocks, was 
the resort of docb>rs and scholars, and w'o learn from the amusing 
verses of Nmm frtmi tfm (1067), that, in some places, 

the convemition turned on city fswhions and foibles Jis well jw on 
affiiirs of stsite. In 1870, the author of The. Vin- 

(limted cxprcHses the true iK»wer of these resorts, when he asks 

Now whither shall a person, wearied with ha«1 study, or the lalKjrious 
tumiolls of a tedious day, reiwiir to refn'sh himwdf ? or where ean yoiinir 
gentlemen, or Hhop-k<»eperH, n«m' innocently and mlvantageonsly spend an 
hour or two in tlie evening, tiiau at a eoffe<t-houw>?... To read men is 
acknowledged more useful than lurnks; hut where is tluwe a letter library for 
that study, generally than here; among sueh a variety of humours, all ex¬ 
pressing themselves on divers sul)jee.ts atteording to (heir respeetive ahllities? 

Thus, the middle chwsoH had at Itwt found a field in which it 
was i>osHiblo to rojiliso Montaigne’s and (Jorawallis’s® ideal of 
olwerving human nature, an<l a literature at once sprang up to 
satisfy this new-lKmi curiosity in the humours of cottfee-house lifa 
The Oharmter qf a Coffm-h&im (1673) brilliantly describes, in 
tme Overburian style, the amateur politicians grouped round 
some self-constituted authority and introduces a scathing portrait 
of the < Town-wit,’ the descendant of Dekkor’s Gull, who interrupts 
citizens' discussions with his obscenity and profane langu»g?e; 

‘ A (lap of Coffe.i‘., or (lofee in it» Culoim, KJOS, and A Krh'f Dnoription of the. 
gteeellent VMuee of that mhn and wholemme drink nallrd (loffee and itii hunimpamUg 
iffeeU in pTMentitif/ or eurinii mmt diieanet incident to flitnuuir Ihidiet, 1074. 

8 H*!fl The Mata: or the. Model of a Free Htnte, or Kijual Vommonwealth; onee pro- 
poted and debated in brief and to be. affain more at large proponed to and debated bp 
a fret and e^en tociety inpeniout Gentlemen, And The (lenmre of the Xata upon 
Mr MiUim'e Book mtUkd The Beady and Faey Way to ettublM a Free ammomeatth. 
Both in I»0O. 

* Ante, vol. iv, ohap. xvj, p. 844. 
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and, in 1677, a volume of convcj-sational anecdotes collected at 
these rendezvous was publisfied by Itoger L’Estrangel As the 
coffee-houses had a mixed cMcntHt’ in which republican ecjuality 
was the order of the day* the consetiuent freedom of eonvereati<»n 
and unrestrained display of i)erHonaiity offerer! a new field for the 
writer of dialogues. This genre had alrejidy become, in the hands 
of such writers as (lifford, king .James, Walton and essmcially 
Nichohis Breton, a recognised means of conveying ideas to the 
IKJople, and their followers Iwgan by clioosing colfee-houHes merely 
to give an attractive background to the discusHionH. The (fojfi'e 
Satjfle (1662), caricaturing a learned argument iKitween a domi¬ 
neering pedant and a man of the world, shows that literary 
burle^pie could at length find monj subtle and refliu'd maferial 
than in the days of lianKthecn Jaurmtl an<l Moriomafhht, while 
two other pamphlcta'' turn an essay on p(»|H‘ry into a lifelike 
disciiKsion Indwcen a voluble captain aiul a su}«‘r<*ilioiw young 
lawyer who meet at one of fhesc lamses. In these and other 
productions of like iiatnrc, ihv. argumn begin to be more iniiiortent 
than the arpiiacnt The street, the tavern and the h.une had for 
centuries displayed the IsiorishneHs or brutality of men; but the 
ccdleediouse revealed oddities of tluHight and'nianner far more 
interesting to the moihun observer, 'I'hese <juaint ideim and 
b.uches of ceccntrieity were mily to Ih> brought out in conversa¬ 
tion, and HO the dialogue gradually iMicame a study of character 
culminating in some of Aihiison’s charming sketches. 

, Iriomlly interest in tlu* jH;e«liarit!t,w of chaiiMjtcr incrcasefl 
the abhorrence with which men viewed the revilings* of the age 
of the civil war. The age was iamt on mutual reH{KJCt and con¬ 
sideration. Ho they turned to the study of letter writing to 
cultivate a more suave spirit of intercourse, llavies' descrilicH 
the gentler art as ‘the cement of all society, tiie foundation 
aiif oUperstriietHrc of all l‘rien(iHhip and <‘onv<‘rHa{i(in.’ It is 
trae that epistolary csirresjamdenee had lieen recogidseil as a 
litorai^^ ty{HJ since the renascence had brought men inbi touch 
with Lioero, Honetai luid Guevara, and thaf, as early as lf»fS6, 
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Angell Day had produced a manual of letter writings while 
other writere, including Nicholan Breton® and Joseph Hall®, had 
appealed in this form to the public; but, then, the art was being 
cultivated as a literary experiment. The new generation were 
more interested in coui'tcsy and the expression of mutual respect. 
For them, letter writing was a civilising influence. So they looked 
for their motlels, not among the ancients, but at the French court, 
where a i>eriod of jwace and concentrated goveniment ha<l de- 
velojjed a more refined and intellectual ideal of social life. Thus, 
writers who might, thirty years earlier, have revived and twlaptcd 
ancient styles of literature, now edited and translated the letters 
of Balzac, de la Herrc and Voiture, or cswt their tractates into an 
epistolary form in which the coui-tesies of this type of literature 
were scrupulously oliserved, jis in Mataumrplunih (1(560), 

addressed to l)t>n Lewis <k! Haro. 'Hie taste for novels of chivalry* 
had never <juite died out and now became agfiin fashionable, 
becsiuse the society of the restoration found in the French 
romances that art of Heiitimentid courtshii) which had again become 
the ideal of refinement and high breeding. W. Browne translated 
(iomltervillc’s Pokmindre. in 1047, and other translators followed 
him with the romances of La Calprenfede and Madeleine de 
Scud(Sry. Famphrases were followed by imibitions. lloger Boyle 
published Parfhmtmt i»» 10r>4, Hir (Jooigc Mackenzie wrote 
Aretdmt in Kifil, John Frowne produced his soiitery romance 
Pmidlon and Amphigcnhi in KlCio; and, although these composi¬ 
tions are interminably long ami loosely cotjstructed, the reaxler 
could iciirn therein how to turn a compliment, e.vprei« his iKUwion, 
write a love letter and interpret the sentiments of his heart after 
the style of the Ilfttel de IbmdK.uillet More practical civiliHcrs 
collected anewhjtes and aiK>phthegm« which might help to t^h 
go<Kl manneiu Tlw cidt of ‘ana,’ like that of the epistolary art, 
wiiH of aneient origin*’, and liad flourished through the Middle 
Ages and the renawjence*. But, again, new tendencies lo(i men 
away from antMpiity. Though compilers of sncli miscellanies are 
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{)articularly liable to draw on fannliar material, the present 
generation preferred anecdotes of king Charles T, the marquis of 
Woz-cester or Sir Thomas More, which culminate in some courtly 
phrase or witty but suave rejoinder; and Selden’s Tahh Talk 
which Richai'd Milward probably conzpiled soon after his death 
would be welcomed because of its tolerance, moderation anzi 
breadth of view. 

Now that men had reached this new stage of progress, the 
Baczuuan essay Izegfin to lose its value. Thci-e were still a few 
followei’s of the old school who, like Thomas Manley”, sought 
distraction from war and politics by compiling maxims and 
meditations out of their desultory reading. Ihit the enthusijism 
for discovering Icshouh of self-ediwiation in the classicw now flaggezl 
Izecause the charm of novelty was g<me, and the humanists of the 
pi’otectorate were t(M> full of the work of reconstruction to eisntre 
their reflections ozi themselves. 'I’lius, the esseiy gradually tieased 
to 1)0 an iiztellectnal diary and showetl signs of lafcotziizig aiz orgzin 
for propagating ideas. An exiled royalist with the intentiim ‘to 
sport away the tedious houres with the dalliaiuze of izjy jzen ’ 
descrilasl his experiences abz’oud in The (Htarmhc of jSpttin and 
Tfte Clutrmfer qf Iftdif (botli in ItHIo). But the two sketches 
ex{)and into veritable treatises with their invectives agaizist 
Jesuits, papistry, alchemy and ilie guzipowder plot, varied by 
<d»ervationH on history and sociology. 

Men were dissatistiefi with their stote of cultures, Izecause 
they had Izegiin to realise its {sossibilities. The conviction was 
steadily growizig that scholai’s, a« Waterhouse declared in An 
Hmnkls Apologk for tjmrn'mg mid Lranml Men were 

‘the Horsmen and (Ihariots of any Nation’; not an academic 
caste, but civilisers. For this reasou, they wez*ts willing to criticise 
that system of half-scholastic education whhdi had lumrishcd the 
witeh controvez-Kj and left many other perplexititss unsolvod. As 
early as John Hall, in llorar Varlme, dezdansl thzit ancient 
philosophers slzouid only bo studied Ijecaizsc they stimulate dis- 
cussiozz on znoderzz topics. Izi Johzi Welwter^ examizzod zill 
the Mtablisherl branches of leaniitzg azzd deehired that conservatism 

• H.g. Wittg Ajwphthfgm* ..Jig t'mm’k I,ml lUwtm ant mnmt wittkium* «f an. 
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was keeping knowledge from shedding any light on life and its 
mysteries. In 1657, a writer on education, who signs himself 
‘ J. B. Gent,’ supereeded Milton’s and Peacham’s treatises with the 
remarkable Heroich Edmation. The author gives the death-blow 
to formalism by insisting that each pupil has a peculiar in¬ 
dividuality and, therefore, recpiires a special training. The average 
lad of gentle birth is an obscure maze of cross-tendencies which 
he has not yet learnt to control, and the tutor’s first duty is to 
make an intimate study of his character. II is i)Ui)il is led towards 
good or evil by some enj(»yment incidental to its pursiiit, and the 
teacher, by closely watching his appetites, maladies, dreams and 
‘colour’ will be able to find out wimt particular pleasure appeals to 
his instincts. .Mental training must be e(jually unfettered by tra¬ 
dition. 'Phe students of the renascence had aimed at accumulating 
vsist stores of erudition under the control of a quick memory. But 
the youth of the restoration must, also, cultivate ‘commonsonso,’ that 
is, wisdom to digest and apply his learning. Nor must his intellectual 
individuality Iks fettered by imitating another’s style, ‘ for discourse 
and writing Iming images t)f the soul; everyone expresses his 
thoughts differently according to his own genius.’ Now that the 
age hiul rejilised the necomity for mutual respect and forlsjar- 
ance, the student must acciuire tact ami address no less than 
knowle<lgo and, above all, the knack of julapting himself to 
other iwoplo’s mo(«l8 ajul tastes which is the true art of con- 
versfition *. 

Humanists wtsre not content with putting kuowle<lge to new 
uses. Now that a settled government gave them leisure to catch 
the spirit of (continental philosojdiy, writers ImgsMi, even in impular 
productions, t(v (iriticise the sources of knowledge itself. Meric 
(Jamiilton brought out A TrMtm cmmmintg Enthmimm (1665) 
in which ho argijes from history and literabire that inspiration, 
whether in rhetoric, jjootry or the actor’s craft, and ecstsisy, 
whether in divination, worship or contemplation, are no super¬ 
natural frift merely the working of nature and subject to 
illusion. The author of Be Menry mul Wiee., nr a Hmmmahk 
Wmd to tM Nation (1660) cjiught the spirit (ff his time when he 
exhorted his readers to break away from the phrase-making of the 
Garolme generation and devote themselves in winiest to the work 
of recooRtructlotn, asking ‘can anythijjg Im more Ridiculous then 
to stand Fonnallaiing, in a (awe whore tis im|K»wible to be too early 
or too js«l(»usr .f<»oph Olanvill, in Tlie Vanity <if Jkiymatiung 
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(1061), reminded men how hyixythetiad mid coiyectural all know¬ 
ledge was, how unreliable is the evidence of our own senses, and 
how completely fantasy and inclination dominate our convictions. 
In these and such like Iwoks the influence ol Van Helmont and 
Descartes is evident and still more that of Agrippa, whose 1)6 
Vanitats ScietUmrimi, though partly a burlewpie, was reprinted, 
translated and often quoted liecanse it insisted that the culture of 
the renascence was not all it pretended to be. 

'I'hus, the civil war had given new life to English thought, first 
by solving the social and political controversies which hml divertwl 
humanists from better things; then, by exiKjsing, in all their 
primitive repulsiveness, the fanaticism anil bigotry which, ior half 
a century, had withstood jirogress; then, by introducing the habit 
of discussion and reflection among the jHiople as a whole, filling 
them with the desire for peace, order an<l mutual tolerance. The 
time fi)r a creative genius had not yet come, but it was an age 
of criticism and revision, and we have seen how the mhhlle classes 
were iRjginning, on the oiie hand to cultivate considcrjition tor the 
individual and on the other hand to examine dogmas and tmditioi»s 
in the light of humanity and comuamstuwe. It still remains to 
show 1 h)W all these tendentaes led thinkers to continue the vexe<I 
discuasion on soniery and occult ism, and, without the aid of fresh 
material, to put a new construct ion on the data which luwl served 
Sprenger, Bodin, (litford, .lames, Perkins and Cotta. 

Astrology hml alreswly Imm coudenmed by Chaml»er and 
Carleton ; but the belief in predicti<Hm Itectune ho wijlespread 
during the hazards of the war that, when Lilly prophesied a nmre 
than usually terrible series of diwisters, to follow the txdiiwe of 
Ifioil, .John Evelyn tells us that the common f<»lk would uot ‘ worke 
nor stir out of their houses so ridicuhutsly were they abus’d by 
knavish and ignorant .stargazers.’ But flu^ same year t»m an 
excellent piece of san^asm on tliis propluH’V, entitled titntiiyt' 
Pralkthnn, ami .John tl.aule, who had on<'e kam a kdiever in tl»e 
8U|)ei"stition, brought out a volnminoii.s relutiition*, in which he 
attribute* the sucxjess of astrology to its vot4irieH’ eagerness to lie 
deceived and remimls his reiulers that, even if a constellation could 
aft'ect a uew-lMim tlie child’s training, home-life and social 
IKMjition will H<K>n siijKsrseile such Influences. 

Other attjmks on stargazing followed, but it was the horrors 
and iiiMHiitieH of the witch iwrsccution which chiefly claimeil the 
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attention of humanists. Robert Filmer employed the critical 
commonsense of his generation to attack Perkins’s book in An 
admrtimnefit to the Jury-men of England (1653), pointing out 
that compacts between the devil and old women, even if mentioned 
in the Bible, were hardly a matter for serious consideration, since 
the wtch can always escaim from her obligation by repentance 
and is, at the worst, only an accessory in any deed ajid, therefore, 
should not be punished Inifore the principal. Thomas Ady, in 
A CatidU in the Dark (16.50), discussed the subject with the same 
practical logic but mth a wider knowledge of the world. Like 
Hannan, Chettle, (Ireene, Xtwhc, Dekker and Kowlands, he was 
familiar with the jugglers, diviners, ventrihsiuists and coiyurers 
who still infested Kngland, and he argues that such as these were 
the w)-adled witches and magicians whom Satil persecuted and 
Eetit^tfotioiny condemne<l to death. Bifty years before, C*iftord 
hml silenced the plea for clemency by arguing that witches desire 
diabolical |K>wer and, therefore, slujuld die. But the present age 
was too engrossed in the practical problems t»f this world to 
succumb to such unresisoning fear of the rlevil, and Ady deems it 
sufficient refiifeition to exiK>se the wifrlffimler’s methods of ctm- 
viction. 

Although lK>th Filmer and A<ly begin their treatises with the 
inevitable discussion on Biblical authority, their work is important 
liecause, like their forerunner Regimdd Scot, they brought the 
kindly wisdom of daily life into this academic controversy. In this 
reH{)Cct, they prejmred the way for John Wagstaffo. lli» book, 
r/ie Q/mtion, of Witeherqft Mnited (1661>), makes full use of his 
preilecesHors’ apiKMils to commouHeuHe, hut he goes beyond them 
by also apjioaling to sewdar scholarship and erudition. He 
sketches the history of religious {KirHCCution, and argues that, from 
tlio days of Maxentius and 'Themlosius onwards, the church hw* 
endeavoured tio suppress herwy, solely in order to extend its own 

temiKiral sovereignty. - , . „ m 

Meanwhile, demonology was not in neisl of apologists. II. i 
in Tfui Opinion of Witeh/oraft, Vimlirated (167«), attempt^ 
to counteract the effect of Wagstafle’s hook by reminding his 
readers, as many demouologists had done, that the devil is a 
servant of (}<k 1, employed on his errands, nor have we any right 
to deny his existence because we cannot explain to ourselves 
how he acts. Gitoinvill followed the same lino of argurawt in 
FkUomphiml Gonddereamis touehittg Witehee mid WUeh&rc^ 
(1666X Meric Oasaubon, in Of Oredtdi^ and EmMUy (1«®8) 
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discusses many wonders which the enlightenment of his age had 
now proved to bo natural phenomena. But he is alarmed at the 
spread of rationalism and too deeply imbued with reverence for 
the Bible to ({uestion any doctrines which were supposed to 
emanate from that source. So he condemns as atheists and 
uneducated all those who denied a league between the devil and 
men, and dwells on the enormous volume of testimony, ancient and 
modem, literary and judicial, in proof of sorcery. And yet it is 
manifest that these scholars were pleading a lost cause. Men 
believed in witchcraft so long as its horror, grotewpieness and de¬ 
filement fascinated their imagination. The earlier demonologists 
had ipioted Bcripture and the classics to the full, but their 
conviction really rested on the prurient or ghastly anecdotes with 
which this superstition abounded. The spell of mystery and horror 
still e-xercised its power over the vulgar, and broadsides continued 
to reiiort causes of Iiewitchment; but the ago had learnt to criticise 
its own ideas and educated apologists already showed a degree of 
sensibility and inbdiectual reftuomont (piite inconsistent with these 
beliefs. Ihe sujKtrstition still seemed to thrive liccauso it had 
not yet been confronted with tlie purer, keener outlook of the 
restoration. 

This was the work of.Iohn Webster. His l>ook The. ni«ithujimj 
o/Buppmed Witchcraft {\{u7){\{h^h not contribute any new material 
to the cimtrovorsy; in fact, he admits himself* that the de- 
monographers had alreiwly been ‘ipiashcd and silenced’ by Wier, 
laiidler, Hcot, Ady and Wafptaflb. But, while roprtMluciug their 
arguments, whether liasod on theology or comiuonHeiiBe, he did 
more than they all, by bringing the amtroversy into an atmosphere 
in whi(?h the KUjjerstition could not live: the atmosphere of con¬ 
fidence in nature and reverence for an immaterial Hod. Now that 
Ilackwell, Harvey, Newton and Locke were tciiching men to in- 
vesti^ito and not fear the mysteriiw of life, Welwbsr insists that 
all evidence in support of .sorcery shoidd Iw subjected to the smne 
scientific scrutiny. Batidcs, what need wjw there to susimct the 
handiwork of the devil in any mintcle, wlien ‘ Mr Boyl ’ was able 
to ‘manifwt the great and wonderful virtues tl>at Clod hath 
endowed stones, minerals, plants and roots withal,* when Van 
llelmont had already proved that metals have even greater healing 
power and Paracelsus hatl ascrilaxl this jMJwer to Ood. Now that 
natiiral laws were l)eing discovorerl, Welwtor reprt»ei»ts this (lod, 
not according to the old authro|M)mor|>hic ideas, but as a tran¬ 
scendental spirit, who rule* jnen through their thoughts and wills. 
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Satan is merely one of the means of communication. Hence, if 
there is a league between the devil and a witch, it is ‘internal, 
mentol and spiritual’; the league which always exists between a 
malefactor an<I the spirit of evil. For Welwter is the first to point 
out—what mai>y of his contemiKmaries must have felt—that the 
current theory of witchcraft was utterly unworthy of the modern 
conception of human nature. IS’ennisthenics, whose imaginations 
have l)een infected with storicH of gh<»atK and goblins, may con¬ 
ceive themselvcH to Iw the victims of all kinds of malpractices 
and diseascH. But the devil only enslaves men by ‘ their corrupt 
wills and disixwitiims.’ 

Welwter’s iniok by no means drove out Hui»erstitH)n. The 
belief in necromancy, sortilege and magic exists at the present 
time in cities as well as in rural districts an«l will always be found 
wherever the great emotions of life* are wrought to a higher pitch 
tlum the intellect. But T/ui of mqtpoml Witefuireft 

marks tlie time when this error definitely lost its hold on men’s 
lower |KM«ionH and on the scJise of human degradation. The 
jKsritxl of witch iHjrsecutions I«i« universally been regarded as the 
diirkest blot on English civilisation and it produced a literature 
no hjBH dreary. Witch treatises, with a few exceptions, are 
voluminous, rambling and ill-constructed dissertetions in which 
imtristic <l<®maH and scholastic arguments are en<llessly reitc- 
mted. And yet one is almost tempted to regard this controversy, 
together with the civil war pamphlets and the purit?in tinules, 
as an inevitable phase in the evolution of English modern 
thought. Movements like the remweence, which upiajal chiefly 
tfO courtiers and scTiolam, who, after all, arc only the surface 
<tf a nation, (^an well bo inspired from foreign sources. But when 
a whole people chatige their attitmle of mind, the impulse must 
come from within. We have seen how social and isditical in- 
flucnc!es drove {K>pHlar writers to the most extravagant thoughts 
and uttenmees, thereby creating an atmosphere in which groat 
works cannot thrive. But,, at the same time, it must Ikj rmnein- 
Iwred that, if infonnal literature ran to excess, it Iweaine, in this 
way, a seIf-exiM>s«re, and stortled the wlmle uatioji into an ett'ort 
towards higher civilisation. 

^ €f. Biiiisoiit It. li, Tim Mmnmmmnt 
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mm printed In The Story Bof^ks of Little ClhMing: being lh« religiotw 
dialogties radteil in the Urm%i Ecami,'16:il 2. From the original mtwn- 
wwlpt of N* Ferriir. With an introcliietioii by SiMirliiiKl, 1*1. F., ISfifi. 
Tiiere In »1mo fwrtlier Ferrar diifii eimtaiiied lit Addit* MS 

Ackliiwl, J. K. Little Criddlng and Its liimMcH in the lliiio of CfiiArloH L 
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CIIAPTEll VII 

JOHN BIJNYAN. AFDKKW MARVEBL 

John Bun yak 
Cidlcefed ffWh 

The Works of that Eminent Hervani of (Jhrist, Mr dohn Bwnyini... f To- 
getbe^r with a large alphabetical table <^ontainingihecoiiteiits of the whole 
by Doe, 0. With prefatory epistle by Chaiitller, Ebeiieier, and 
John.] Printed, and are to be Sold f>y Williiim Marshall at Ihe BIblii 
in IN ewgate-street. 1692. (Only voL i printed.) 2tid eci, with iltloiw 
^ 1700-7.^ :lrd ed., with iMldliloiiM iiiid n pmfa^i by 

Whiteheld, G. 2 vols. 1707-8, Also acL Olfor, O. [and Plilllpv B»]f 3 vok., 
1853, and Stebbing, li., 4 vola, 1859. 

t^ingle fTorh 

Oospel Truths opened. 1050. LSc^e E. Biirronglife reply I fife. | 

A Ywidicaiion of Some Gospel Tndhs opcn(‘<L 1057* 

A few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a damiietl Soul 1058* 
fhe Boctrino of the Law and Grace unfoldecL 10511 
Profitable Meditations, fitted to Manfe difereiii ConditioiL 1 lfl0L| 

I will pray with the Spirit and I will pray with the Understiindliignfeo. Ifllbl. 
Christian Behaviour? or the fmits of true Christianity. I IfiliJil 
One Thing is Heedful 1005. 

The Four fmst Things. Ebal and tlerizlm. Prison Medltotloiw* AH lii mvm 
and publfehed in one volume, i005 (?). 

The Besurreetion of the Beml and Eterwiil Judgment. lClfl5. 

The Holy City, or the New deniwileim 1005. 

Graw abounding to tlieohiof of riimorMi <>r, A Brlof and Paithfijl E«I»Moa<«f 
.0 exuding Moray of God In Gl.ri«t to in« iK«.r Bunyuii. 

1066. Ed. Brown, J. Cambridge, 1807. (Rpt of 6th «d.) 
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Chapter VII 

A Befeiice of ilie Doctnue of J'listiieatioii by Faitii* 1672* 

A Confewsiott of Faitb* 1672, 

I)iffereiiee« in iiKlgiment about Water-foaptlsm no Bar to Commimlon. 1673, 
Peneeable Frineiples and True. ll>74 
Light for tliewi that «it in BarknesH. 1675. 

Imtrisetion for the Ignorant. 1675. 

A Cftteehifiin for €hiklren. [Written 1675*] 

Saved by Graf-o. 1675. 

The Strait Gate, or the great diffleiiity of going to Heaven* 1676. 

The PilgriitfH ProgrenH from thin world, to That whieh in to come: BeliverecI 
under the Simililwde of a Bream Wherein iw BiKcovered, The inannar of 
his netting out, IIi« BangermiH Journey; And safe Arrival at the BesirecI 
€o!tntrey. I have iwecl Similltndcw, IIoh. 12. 1(6 By John Banyan. 
Lieeiwecl and Biitred acc^ording to Order. PrintiHl for Nath. Ponder at 
the Peaeo<*k in the Poiiltrey iieiir CJornliil, 1678. Bd. Brown, J. 1887. 
Alf4o e<l. Brown, J., Ckinl>riilge,1807 (rpt c^f llfli ed. of part 1 and 2iid ed- 
of pirt 2); ed. Offer, 0., IfariHawl Knollyn Society, 1847; ed.BTrth, 0. H., 
18118; ed. ¥«mabIeH, E. (with Oracle Abounding and m Itelatlon of IiIh 
I iiipriHonijrient), Oxford, 187f6 
Oome and Welcome to Ja«wH Olirist. 1678. 

A IVeiitiwi of the Four of Clod. I67t. 

The life and death of Mr Enilmfiii, pr««?titccl To the World in a familiar 
dialogue Btdwwii Mr Wiwemiiii, And Mr Attentive. By John lliinyaii, 
the Author of the Pilgriiiw Progwm Printed by «l. A. for Niitli* 
Ponder at the Peii«H*k in the P«niltrt*y, neer the CJhiircli. I6B0. Ed. 

Oiwnbridge, BMi5. (FficHitnlle rpt.) See,aim), with lllimtriitloiiii 
hy Elieinl, (L W. and L., HKMI. 

The Holy War, made hy Sliaddai tipin Bfaboliis, F«if the Eegidning of ih« 
Metro|»ll« of the World, or, the Liming mid leaking Again of the 1'owti 
of MaimowL By John Bnnyiin, the Author of the Pilgrinm i*rogresH. I 
have iiMcd ShnllitadcH, llos. 12* 16. Printwl for Borniiin Newman at the 
Eliig« Arms In the Poultry; iiiid Benjatniti Almip at the Angelimd Ilihle 
In the Poultry, I6H2. Ed, Brown, J. 1HH7, Aimi «hL Bnnvii, tL, Oaiit- 
brldgci l!Ht5 (facmmile rpt). 

The Ilfirren Fig 1'ree, 16H2* 
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Second Part. Btllwrwl iindor Ih# Slitiilltiide of s Bwiiii Whortln In mi 
forth The iwfirifior of llm sotting out of Clhrlstiiin^s Wife mid Ghildreri, 
tlicir Bangoroiw Jotimey, And Siifo Arrival at the PcHirod (loiintry. By 
tiolin Biiiiyiwi. I have n»cd BlinHititde% llos. 1% 1(1. Friiilcd for 
Nathaniel Ponder at tlic P<m«)clc in the Poultry, iicnr tlie (Jlmrcln ll»l. 
QwMlioiis about the Natiira and Perpolitiiy of the ScvcnilMifiy-Sabbatii. 
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The Sinner SiifmL 1688, 

The Adviw*at<»hip of Jcmip Clhrki. 16B8. 

of the ilulWIiig, Niilure, E««IIeticy, mid Govoniinfiiit of tilt llouwi 
idiknl iim 
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Tli 0 Worlcfl of Andrew Marrell •.. eontaklngmany original Letters, Poems 
and Tracts, neTcr M’ore printed... with a life of the Author, Ed. 
Thompson, B* 3 toIs. 1776. „ in •, ..t 

The Complete Works, in Terse and prose of Andrew MarvelL Ml mth 
mt^inorial-introdnctions and notes. Crosart, A. B. 4 toI«. 1872-5. The 
I’ttller Worthies Lihrary. 

Poems and Satires of A. MarvelL Ed. Aitken, 0-. A. 2 vols, 1832. (Good 
bibliography.) 

Single Prose JForks 

The Reliearsal TraiiHproskl: Or, AnimadTerHions Upon a late Boole, Intituled, 
A Preface shewiiig W'hat Grounds there are of Pears and tleahHiBiOH of 
Popery. Prinfed by A. B. for the AsHigns of dohii (kihin and Theodor© 
Ee/.a, at the Hign of the Kings Indwlgciiccs, mi the Houih-Hide of the 
liiike lieinaiie, 1672. Becoiid pirt, Printed for Natiifiniol Ponder at the 
Pimeoek In Cdwincery Lane near Fleei-Htreef, 1.673. 

Mr Binirke; or, the Divine In Mode: Varimn Annotations, upon the 

AiiimiMlTerHioiiH on the Kaked Triitli. Together with a Short Historical 
Bssiiy, coiiccrniiig General C^owiicils, Cretids, and Iiiipo«itloaw,in Matters 
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An Account of the Growth of Popery, and Arbitriiry CJoTemment in LngliiiitL 
i^inted lit Ainsteriliiitt And Becom»iei«l«l to the EeiMiingof all Biigllsli 
Prohwiiints, | I67B.J 

BeiiiiirkH tlpoii ii Laic Disiiigcntimis Diseoiirsc, 'Writ by one T. l>* Lndor the 
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OHAPTEHS VHI Ax\!) JX 


HlSTOItKiAE AND POLITK^AL WKITINtJK 

EuOM T!IK ACCEWION (IK .JaMKH I T(» TJIK KEH'KIMATIO.V 
Bnir.UKittAI'fUCAf. LSKflHMATlON 

No authoritative hihlioRrapIiy exiniH of tlie iiiHlAirieal and polifical 
writingB of the iK*ri<Kl treated in tlii'He eljaplera tin wliieh eoauMwitioaH 
dating from the reign of Blisialieili are only in Hjaadal inHtaneeH and for 
Hpeoial reoHona imjhuUHl), except what in to Im found in part n, ehapter vtr, 
of the late 8. B. Gardiner and J, Bhkh Mullingcr’K intnalnetion to tho 
Study of EngHwh IIlHtory, 3rd ed., 1894. The chief extant collwIioiM of 
tracte are enumerated in Section VII, under the heading Political Piim- 
phlete, ete. With reepeet to the pamphlet and other politieal literature 
of the civil war and adjatjent period, aw in other renpeetH, the wnlrilmtlonM 
of tl. H. Firth to the Dictionary of National Biography a«i of unique value. 

A word may ho added aa to an lntere«tlng pnhlteation whieli, alihough 
unfortunately uneoinpletiai, eovern, from itH epiwial lannt of view, tlie whole 
of the period treated in tliewe ehaptorK. Index KxpurgatoriuH AnglieanuM, 
publiHhcd 1872-8, anonymouHly and without a title-page, and extending to Hve 
partH and 294 numhi'rH on 290 pagex, iw a ('urefuUy (‘ompihMi rtittilogmi niimimi 
of works prohibited in England by royal proclamation, or suppniswed by order 
of tho Star ehfunlier or High dommission court,or of the IDmse of dommoiiH or 
(more rarely) of tho House of lairtls. Tho eoilection, so far a« it wm iMKiied, 
extenda over the years from ISiKi to 1(!8I. The earliest lawk noted is Hlmon 
Pyshe’eSuppllcacyon for the Beggers, the next is Tyudale’s franslathm of the 
New Testament (1525). As a matter of wurso, the Dalex In t he later Tudor 
period Includes works bearing on the suoeeiwioii and on the treatment of tlm 
Catholi<»i, e.ff. cardinal Allen's Modest Answer to the English Perseeutors 
(condemned 1585). The Marprelate traete wxi, nattirally, eonspicuous j among 
works of literary signlfloanco, Halle’s Union of the two noble and iUustre 
famches of Lancastro,and ¥orke,oomeH Hrst; bishop Hairs Virgldemtonim 
J (1598) a volume wmtalning Ali OvidV Elegies 1^ 

a M. (Christopher Marlowe) and Epigrams by d.». (Sir dohu Davies). To the 
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reign of Jowies I Ibelong Abuses Stript aai WMpt (1613) sad 

EalegFs History of the World (1614), as well m the plays Eastward Hoe 
(1605) aacl A Oanne at Chesse (1624)* Sir Eol)ert Cottoa’s Heary III (1627) 
a»d iyArenmi^u and Inigo Jones’s masque Britannia IVinmpliaBS (1687) 
were prohihitikl in the Mlowing reign. Among pnhiications of direct 
significance for the poliiieal history of the times may he mentioned CowelFs 
Interpreter (1607); A true relation of the erne! and Imrharons pro¬ 

ceeding against the English at Ainhoyiia (1624); Montagnas Appello 
Caesarem (1625); Eager Mainwariiig’s two Sermons on Eoliglon and 
Allegiance (1627); PtTime’s Histrloiimstix (1633); the contrihntioas to 
the epiHcopiil controfiirsy of Bastwic*!: (1635-7) and Bnrton (1636); and 
Baxter’s Holy Chnninoiiwealth (1653). Mingeilmr^ the Index notes 21 hooks, 
plays or painphlcis pwhlished under Jiiiiich I, 120 under CJharleH I and 41 
iincLr tiif^ common wealth iiml protectonites. But it iiiwst not, of course, lie 
Hiipposed that the proliihitioii of paiiiplilefs staiids Iti any direct ratio to their 
proilnclion; for, the more iiiiarciiy, the more pimphlels. The year 16^ 
(when the army sent, wp its remoiisfriiiice to parfiaiiicnt) iiiiiy Im tiikim ns 
ail exiiiiiplis or, agiiiii, the iiMwt4*rlci» perimi of 165B-3. In the former, there 
app«»r to liiiro Imm relstlycly few siipprcwions hy antiiority, and, in the 
lilt ter, none at »IL 

L BtAIE I^AOKItS ANP OTIIKH Pt?ilUf‘ IhMTMESTH 

A. Emglink 

Binds, ThomaM. The Cloiirt and Tiiiicn of CJliarlci the First; illtiKtraieil hy 
aiitheistki and conidctitlfil lotiews from farlown pwWic and prifate col¬ 
lect IcittM; liiclitdliig Mtmiolw of the Mlwion In England of the tkpacIiiB 
f rfaw III tint iicrrico of tinecii lleiiricita Maria. 2 wk. 1848. 

—* Tliti (/oiirt mid Times of Use First; lasing a i4«srim^of Iliwtorlml 

and Oonfideiitkl Letters. IVniiwrllied from the Orlgiiisils In the British 
Miwettin, Btatc Fiipisr Clfllce and Priciiie C/ollf‘eiioiis. 2 voi». I84!l 
Eftimlii, «lve Bcriisiii Bncra. Myshsriew of Hiiite and Uovertiisienl in LetierH 
of llliwirioiis Fcsi4oiih tstid grmii Ageiils; in the KeigisH of Ileiiry the 
Eighth, iitiecn Kliriiheth, Eiiig Jnines swid the Into King CJliiirls. Iii 
two IhirtH, in which S«?i*ret« of Empiric and Fiihllniie mfiiiag® of 
Afuirs are cont.iiiii«L With iiiiiiiy wsiiiiirkalihi Ffifwafos nowlierc dm 
fhthli«lic<L 1654. (The hccoimI title In less coiiipfcliiiiwim) 

ProftiiMw to glw itiipiriiiilly all the material of flie «i»cret hlitory of 
ill# Iwt fowm of and ilie cArlle«t< of Clharlts, and i^peelftlly tfcwm 

coiie^risiitg the mstloiw of llnckinghfiiis, the * Bnl#ttefte» of i^ln/ and the 
* of oils* IIoiiic-Eoftiwi ()iitliollc% mid of some of tlioso who we» 
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were liticoiik (Joimklcmtlosm concerning iha iimmu% Berrlci* In Ireliiwcl 
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XXII (I63IL44I). id. Ilmiillton, W* IL imiHIll Aililond* (l»-4i). 
Edd. liiitisllhiii, ’W. Of find Loinim, B. 15 1837* Tlsk iwlilillonal foliim# 
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j^lttliml «pi«wiliOi Inarefwe in Iwtii fiiallty and Importenot m th# attihorily 
of parliament fradnally tiecomes imranioiini Diirlitg* lh« oftrllcr fmm of ih# 
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seveiitee»tk eeEtury, the Jotimal Book of the House of Commoas (which, 
k the Elissahethan age, had, for the most x»rt, ijeen in hotter order than 
that of the Lords) continned to preserve reports of speeches delivered there, 
though in a very condensed form; hut in the Lords no speeches (except the 
king’s) were entered In the d’onmals, though a rough record was kept for 
reference hy the peers themselves. In the time of the Long parliament, 
feeling was still strong in both Houses against allowing any full record of 
speeches. Bushworth was prevente<l from expanding entries in the Journals, 
and members of the House of OommoiiH (?w in the eases of Sir Edward Deering 
and Lord Bigby) were actually expelled for taking notes. 

The following is a list, In chronological order, of reports of parliamentary 
proceedings preserved to us. Of the Fariiamentary History, vol i (1806) 
covers the ground from 1066 to 1624; vol. ii deals with 1625, and the sub- 
8 e«i.u 0 nt volumes iMlvanee even less expcilitiously. Biishworth’s Historical 
Collections (1650“8O)-»ee Sec. f, A—which begin with the year 1618, contain 
an account of parliamentai’y proceedingB during the sessions covered. 

B’Ewes, Sir Simonds. A Compleat Journal of the Totes, Speeches and 
Debates, both of ilm House of Lords and House of Commons, through¬ 
out the whole Eeigii of Elimbeth of Glorious Memory. 2nd ed. 1603. 

This is taken from the Journal Books of kith Hcuises and other 
sources, and resemblcB a modern parliamentary summary. 

Townshend, Hayward (JL 1601). Historical Collections; or, An exact Account 
of the Froc^eedings of tlie Four last Parliaments of Q. Eikalmth of Famous 
Memory. Wherein Is contained The Compleat Jotiriials Both of the 
Lords and Commons, Taken from the Original Eecords of Their Houses, 
As also The more particular Behaviours of ihe Worthy Memljcrs during 
all the last notehle Bessions- 1680. 

Includes spi^echcs by Ecl>eri Cecil Bacon and lialegh, who, on one 
occasion, Is deserllmd as blushing at the mention of * Monopolies of Cards.’ 
Parliamentary Debates in 1610* Id. from the iiolos of a member of the 
house of Commons by Hardiiier, 8* E. Camden 8oe. Publ. 1862. 
Proceedings and Debates 'in the House of Commons In 1620 and 1621, 
collected by a Member of that House [Sir B. Nicholiw]. 2 vein. Oxford, 
1766. 

Motes of the Debates In the House of Lords, officially taken by Henry BMnf , 
Clerk of the Parliaments a.d. 1621. Ed. Gardiner, B. E. Camden Soc. 
Publ* 1870. 

Motes of the Debates in the House of liOrds, officially taken by Henry Blsirig, 
Clerk of the Pa.riiaments ad. 1624 and 1626. Ed, Gardiner, 8. E. Camden 
Soc. Puhl. M.B. XXIV. Westminster, 1870. 

Contains imtes of the last parliament of James and the I!wit of 
Oharles—including the impeachments of Middlew^, Buckingham and 
Bacon, and the charges against Bristol. The Petition of Bight debates, 
1628, remain unprlnted. 

Debates In the House of Commons 1625. Ed. Gimliner, 8. B. Camden Soe. 
Publ 1873, 

In these debates, which turn on the ambitious designs of Buckingham, 
Eliot already comes to the front. 

Terney, Sir Balph. Motes of Proceedings in the liOng Parliament, temp. 
Charles I. Printed from original pencil memoranda taken In the House 
by Sir Balph Terney, Knight, id. Bruce, J. Camden Hoc. Publ 
XXXI, 1845. (Sir Balph Terney was member for Aylesbury.) 

Biifioii, Tliomm Diary. Tols* i-iv. Id. t>y Butt, T. 1828. 

Tlmmas Burton sat In the lloui© of Commons for Westmorland, 
1056-0; liis note-books are of value for the end of tlie protectorate, though 
Carlyle complains of his *dim Inanity/ 
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The practice of entering in the Journals of the House of Lords protests, 
accompanied by a statement of rcanons, which dates from the time of the 
Long parliament (1641), is fully elucidated, and the protests are printed 
from the Journal of the Lords, in 

Bogers James B. Thorold. A Complete Collection of the Protests of the 
Lords. With Historical Introiluctions. 3 vols. Oxfortl, 187S. 

Of particular speeches dating from this period it would answer no purpose 
to attempt anything like a complete list. Janies I and Charles I, and, again, 
Charles II (with his hack to the fire) addressed the House of Lords with a 
freedom and frequency unknown to later times; lint it was not till after the 
restoration that it seems to have liecome customary to publish at the opening, 
prorogation or dissolution of parliament, or on other important occasions, 
speeches delivered from the throne which, although still, in a ineasiire, in¬ 
formal, were intended to convey carefully liZ’ 

Such s^)eechcs,deliver.Hl by Charles 11 on IJlSeptmnberl W.0 ‘iUHccemlier 1660, 
and 8 May 1661, were published with companion spewhes by lord chancellor 
Clarendon. As to the sp«»eches of Oliver Cromwell, cf, Sec. I, A. Among 
the spcechoH hy eminent ministers and memlicrs of iMirliament, th^ of 
Baaon olaim praeedeiire- 14^1 ti*w an<l % BiwHIai? tLj 7 

1B61-4* of wliloli vol«. HI ati«l iv ooiiitaiti iiifiny of pirliamoiiwirf 

speeches; vol. v his charge as attorney general against Homeiwt, in the 
OvofbiiFy toasOf aacl toL vt liia cai iwhiiiiiio^ oKIc*© iw Icirci oIishcwIIcif#) 

From the great days of the Long parliament are preserved delivcraneoB 
of critical moment, such as Falkland’s great Hjteech on episwipwy (1641), 
showing the parting of the waters, and Pym’s against Laud (of the same 
year), which, with several speeches against Htraffonl, marks the first great 
sweep of the revolutionary movement. Any list of extant si^ehes would 
have to include several hy Hyde (Clarendon), hi Imth phases of his pohtieal 
life, and examples of the oratory of Pryniie (with whom everything was inter- 
mdnable) and of Prynne’s iMlverHari«>s, H«*elnries whos<» ideas of Hiwrty wore 
very divergent from his own. Bir Dudley Dlgges put on reeonl 

A Conference desired hy the Lords and had hy a ( omimttee of both llonwis, 
concerning the Eights and Privileges of the Buhjeets. Discoursed by 
Sir Dudley Digges, Hlr Kdwanl Littleton, Knight, now Imrd Keeper, 
Master Relden, Bir Edward Cooke. With the Dhjoefions hy Sir Eoliert 
Heath, Knight, then Attorney Denerall, and the Answer. !l" Apr. S Car. 
1628. 1642. , ... 




demand of Halieas Corpus failing. 

Bir Slmonds d’lweM pnwrved, together with The Dreeke Pwtiwript* of 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus cleared In Parliament. And an oeeasimiall 
Speech tonehing the Bill of Aeapltatkm, or Poll-Money, rpW in tlar- 
leian Misi’cllany, ed. Park, T., vol. ix, 1812: 

Two speeches; the first touching the antiquity of Cambridge, the other 
coneerningthe Priviledge of Parliament, in CauHes Civill and Criminali. 
1642. 

Finally, though the genuineness of dying spoeches is at all times opim to 
doubt, the last words of Charles I In the Life and Death of Cliaries the First, 
with his Tryal, Sentence and Dying Words seem to have Iwen niported very 
goon after the catastrophe. Still, like these, arcliliishop Imuds Spwh or 
Fiinerall Sermon preaeht hy himself on the Scaffold on lower-HlH (10 
January 1«4) may im less trustworthy than are some of the «i^ooh®« deliver^ 
hy him in the Star eiiamlmr aa^inst liastwiek, Burton and Prynne, and ptd 
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in The Second Volume of the Eemains of Archbiahop Land (Written by 
Himself;. Collected by Henry Wharton and published by Edmund Wharton, 
1700, as a supplement to the Diary (1694). The speech which Sir Henry 
Vane was prevented from delivering, but which was included in The Tryal 
of Sir Henry Vane, K* at the King’s Bench, Westminster June 2*' and O’* 
1662 (1662) has every internal sign of genuineness. But it falls in date, 
though not in spirit, outside the period covered by these chapters. 


V. Hlstories and Biogbaphies 

A. English and General 

For a hiblio^irrapliy of the Tialor chroaloIerB see ante^ voh ni, pp. 527-32. 
Ill «T()hii Speed, who hiul the aHsistimce of the eminent anilqwarieH Sir Henry 
€oiim (espHnally in his M&mni of Um rmgn of Henry ¥111), Spdman and 
others, some erities^have reeoiynitted the earliest of Eng’Iish historians as well 
as one of the triistlest of annalists. A ffreat impnlse Wii% no doubt, given to 
the Htmly of English history by the author of Britannia (1586), William 
C/amdeii, whose Annals of tJie Keigii of Elimheih Belden eonples with 
BaconV Henry VI11 as disfingnished from all other attempts at writing 
contemporary English history. For a list of the works comprised in vols. i 
and n of bishop White Keniietfs History of England to the death of 
William III, 1706, see Oiirdiner, B. It. and Mwllinger, J, E., Introdiietioii 
to English HiHt4>ry (3rd ed,), p. 217, note 5; voL in was Kennett^a own com- 
position. 

Baocm, Francis (Yisimmt Alban). The Ifistorle of the Itelgne of Eiwg 
Henry the Bcn’enth. 1622. Jtpfd in Bacon’s Literary and Professional 
Works, mid. Hpeilding, d. ami Ellis, li L., vol. r, 1858. 

Of the Ilislory of the reign of Henry VIII, which Bacon was recoin- 
mendeil to write by l/fiiirles prince Wales, only a page or two w'ere 
written. See L. and F* Works, «.#, pp. 267’ 8. A ratJier larger fragment, 
not devoid of gratidenr, rmnains of The Beghwiliig of the 11 ist ory of U rent 
Britain, written s little before 1610; see ibid. pp. 271 ff. Of mncli 
nlgiorieal Interest are; 

Advertisement ionehing on Holy Wiirre, writieii in 1622, ptd by 
Ilawley, W., In Certain Miscellany Works of (Bmmii), 1620, and rptd in 
L. and P. Works, vol ii, pp. « E; and ilm fragment Of the True 
ereatness of the Kingdom of ^Britain, pM llM,rptci L. and F. Works, 
vol II, pp. 37 C The former, in dialogue form, iwlvoeat-es a war against 
the lurks; the latier ailvoeates the policy of employing in war energies 
<)t.h«rwiHe likely <o Hpcnd thcmHclvcH in domcHtic qiiamilH. 

Bedell, Willimn, Biehop of Kilmoce (1671-1642). A True Belation, of the 
Life and of William Bedcdl, Lord BiRhop of Kihnorts in Ireland. 

Ed. JonoB, r. Wharton. Camden Hoe. Pub!. 1872. (Previoiwly publ. 
without notoH by Mayor, J. E. B., 1«7L) 

Speculum Epiacoporum; or The AiKwtolwjne Biahop, being a brieffe 
Death of that Beverond Father in God, 
wnm w «>'>-in*>aw, Alexander Clogy.) Idd. 

Wilki^ W. W., 1862, and, with A True Jielation, Ijettera, etc. under 
the title ^o Blographlea of William Beilell, Shuokhurgh, E. 8., Cam- 
nridge, lw2. 

Bc^ol! ww, as Bir Henry Wotion’s eliiipliiin at Vonhxi, associated 
with his protest4int schemes. He died in 1642, as a victim of the Irish 

SSrn. £5!“ ““™‘ «»> 
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Bolton, Edmund (1575P-1633?). Hypercritica; op A Buie of Judgment for 

or readliBg ottr IIlfitory’H. (Ooeasioiiecl by a CeBSorian Epistlej^ 
prefixed to Sir Henry Savile^s Edition of Rome of onr oldest Historians 
in Latin (1618).) First pnbl. by Hall, A., in Nicolai Triveti Annalinm 
Contimiatio, 1722. Kpid by Haslewood, J., in Ancient Critical Essays 
npon English Foots and Poiisy, vol ii, 1815, mi o i 

_(PMIanactopbil). Nero Cirsar, or Monarebie Depraved. 1624 IbeSiKl 

ed. (1627) (fontains as an Appimdi?: ‘An Historical Parallel, or, A 
demonstration of tlio nolable cKldes, for the mon^ nse of life, between© 
reading large Histories, and briefo ernes, bow excellent soever, as tliose 

of Liieiiis Floras.^ ^ ^ *r r 

TMs work recapitnlates ibe affairs of Britain from ibe time of dtiliiiH 
Caesar to that of Nero, taking cKxaision t<i sliow that. Stonebenge (more 
eoinmonly ciillwl Btomige) is a motiwmeiii to Boadleea. 

Bne, or Buck, [8lr] George (it 162:1). 11ie History of ibe Life and Beigii© 
of iliebsrd Tbe Tbird. CSompoKCcI in flvi^ Bookes. 1646, , „ , , 

lipid in Eeniiett, h.av voL i, 170o. Tlie ‘George Iliick Esi|iiire 
mentioned on the title-page as tbe aiifbor of tbls work, wbieb anticipates 
in bicid style Horace Wiilpob'^s defence of EIcbawl, is tlioiigbt by 
to be identical witli Sir George Biie or Bwek, author^of Tlie llnwl 
Universitle of England. Or A Treat iso of the PoiiiMlatlonB of all the 
CoUedgBH, Aunclcint. HpIiooIiw of Priviludgu, iind «f IloutteH of Ijonming 
and Uliisnill Arin, within and about tho mont faniouH {iitlits of London. 
1615, apiKUidod to Ktow’a Aimnbw, «1. llowp, B., 1615, 

Oamdon, William. Boa voi. in, pp. 527 B. 

OharioR I, MpmoiPH of tho Two laat Yfiam of t!i« Ktngn oi that unparalklld 
PriiK*o,of ovor Bkiwod Memory, King(5harle« I. By Sir'I’homaa llerhert. 
Major Huntington, Col, Kdw. Cohe, and M' Hen. Firebra«, With the 
Oliaraeter of that BlcHKod Martyr, hy The Kcveitmd M' Mm IModati, 
M' Alexanilor HonderKon, and (ho Author of the Brinooly 1 oliean. "o 
which iH luldcHl, Tint Heath-Bed Repmtance of M' I.enthal, Speaker of 
the Long-Parliament ; KxtractiKi out of a I.etfer written from Oxford, 
Sept. 1662. 17<)2. Ke-ed. hy Nf.ieoll, <L, IHBt. 

-Tho Keign of (JharleH J. B5.5(!. (AnnaliHiic.} 

Clarendon, Bdwanl Hyihs Karl <.f. The IliHtory of Hie Eehellion 
Warn in England, together with an Hintorica! View of the 
Irelimd. Now for the flrMt. time earefully printed from tho original MS 
preBerewl In the Bmlleian Library. To whleii aro aubjolnwl the Jioten of 
BtaW Warbwrton. 7 voIh. Oxford, ISt!). 

-The MiKoellanwiiB Worka of ...being a Collection of Several Valimhte 

Tracts, Pnhltebed from Hin rxirdHhip’a Original MSS. 2nd ed. 1751. 

CoBtelttS: W if 

C 0 iitompIatlBB« ftiid llcflectlBus iipiii the I salms 01 

ebidid. Mcmipcllar, 1670, A by Way i*f Yindicatttm 

of my self fHmi tlio (Ibarg^^ cif lllgli-Troiwot*, with wliicb I was 
obargwl by tho lloiiso of CoiiitiioiiSf November, 1667. Moiilpdiir, 
1668. ('ImkKlled lii Life.) 

Essays Dlviim and Moral. , 

Of IlmiMwi Natoro? Of Frida [oo fiwiaralH]; Of Anfor; 
Of PatioBco in Advfsrsliy; Of Friaiidsbip t lofty* but iiotipwtaJi 
Of i]oims«d mil Ckmvoimtloir, Of Frcmilsos [a notable 
Of Likirty [iitiack, of m ortttcKloi kl»d, on Hobb#«]| Of 
Industry; Of Siekiit^s [ina]# Of Bapintonea; Of 
[iilii» polomkmlj; Of a» Aativa ami Oontemplfttivii Wfai whaii 
and Why tlw Oito ouflit to lie prtfarttd btfor# tli# Of 
War; Of Pmoo [iKitli tlias© a«i hitmaM la Of iaeritege 
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[cawstie on tlie misuse of fast days; reasonable as to seonlarisa- 
tfon]; Of tbe ReTerence dm to Antiijiiity [praetieal and ebeerfni]; 
Against tlie multiplying Controversies, by insisting upon Par- 
tienlara that are not necessary to tlie Point in Debate [against 
‘re-nnion^^ eonferenees as useless]; A Bialogne between A. an 
old Courtier, B. an old Lawyer, C. an old Soldier, I), an old 
Country Dentleman, and B. an old Alderman, of tlie Want of 
Respect due to Age; A Dialogue between tlie same Persons and 
a Bisbop, concerning Idweatioii (dated Montiieiier, 16d8). 

See, also: Boyle, D. D., Cliaracters and Episodes of tlie Great Rebellion. 
Sek%ete(l from the History and Anf obiography of Edward Ear! of Clarendon, 
Oxford, 1889; Lewis, Lady flieresa, Lives of the Friends and Contem¬ 
poraries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon: ilhislralions of Porlraits in his 
Gallery, 3 vols,, 1852. 

Among critical estiinates of Clarendon as a historian may be mentioned; 

Firth, 0. If. Edward Earl of Clarendon, as Statesinan, Historian and 
(Chancellor of the ITiiivorsify, delivered as a lecture at Oxfoi^ on 
the occasion of the Tercentenary of Clarendon’s birth (18 February. 
1909). Oxford, im 

Ranke, L. von. History of England in the Heventeenth Century. 
Eng. trails. voL vi, Criticism of the IlisforianH, pp. 1-29; 
ClarendoiL Oxfowl, 1875. 

^ Stephen, Sir J. F. Horae Sabbaticae. 2 vols. 1892. 

Clompare, also: Atterbiiry, Francis, Bp of Rwhester, The late B.of E/g 
Tlndicarion of Bp Smiillridge, Dr Aldrich and Himself, from the Eelleetions 
of Oldmlicm relating to the Publication of Lord Clarendon^ History, 1731 
(()., in the prefiujo to his History of England, had asserted that Clartmdon^g 
MH wasalleriHl in some important plimes by Smith, Edward,of Christ Church); 
and Buff, A., Die ikditik Karis I in den ersten Wmdim mndi seiner Fkclit 
von Lonchjn tmd Lord Clarendon’s Darsiellwiig dlmm Zdi, Cliemen, 1808 
(Intended to show (Clarendon’s uniriistworfihinef«)* 

See, also, under Whitolof^ke, Bwlstrcide, below- 

As to Clarendon’s speeches, we text; as to the Clarendon State Papers# 
we Beo. f, A. ^ 


Daniel, Samiiel (15024619). The Collection of the History of England. To 
Stephen, 1612, reisHued 1613; to Edward ill, 1617; With a Continuation 
of the History, unto the reign of Ilen^ the Seventh. By John TrugselL 
1085. 

Toiiciist.one of Tradit.ion, an aoeownt 
of Wlncliester antiquities, WTitten c. 1042 and preseiwed among Lord 
Mostyn’s MSB. See Hist. MBS Comm., 41!i Report, 1874, p. 355. “ 
f orcle, Thomas. Tirtns Eedivivii; or, ii Piinegyriek (In the late K, Oharls 
the L lim 


Points of eoinparlsoii aw^ found with all the best people In the world’s 
history, and of eontriist with some of the bad. 

Gera^ John (15644037). During the Perseention. Awtohk^gmphy of 
Father John Derail of the Society of Jesus. Translateil'from the 
MamMo P. Johaanis (lewirdlde rehus a ws in Anglia gestls; by Kingdon, 
G. R., S.J. Quarterly Series, voL nvi. 1880. 

The Condition of Catholics under James L Father GeriirtFs Narratlv© 
of the Gunpowder Plot. Id. with Ms life, by Morris, J. 1871. 

Gmiwin, Franck (Bishop of Hereford) Cl5024tai). Annals of the Reign of 
Queen Mary. Tram by HCughoi], J*, from Bishop GckIwIii’s Btruni 

Anghcaruin Han. Till, Idw. Viet Mariareg^^ 1016 . Ptd in JKennett 

lu. fol. w. ^ 
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HalbiBgtoB, Thomas (1560-1647). Histopio of Edward IV of Englaad. 
Completed fey Ills sob William [author of Castara], 1640. Bptd im 
Keimett, voL i. 

Hayward, Sir Joha. See feifeliography to voi m, pp. 529-530. 

Herbert of Cherfeury, Edward, Lord. The Life of, written by himself* First 
ptdl764. l^ewQd. 1827. Ed. Lee, S. 1886 and [1906]. 

-Expeditio in Beam insulain, An there Edwardo Domino Ilerljert, Barone 

do Cherbiiry in Anglia, efc Gastri InsiiL'e de Kt^rry In Hibernia, et Fare 
iitrinsqtie Eegnl mixtxxx. EiL Baldwin, J, 1656. Original English 
version, first ptd fey the Earl of Fowls for the Fhiiofeifelon Soc. 1860* 

—The Life and Beign of King Henry the Eighth. Together with whieli 
is briefly TOpresentwi A General History of the Tiines. 1649. Bptd in 
Kennett, voL ii, 1706. 

-—■ On the Eoyal Siipremaey in the Gliiirek (Written in lti35, ami extant 
in two MB copies, one in the Eecord Ofllce, the other in Qiiceifs College, 
Oxford.) 

Heylyn, Peter. Aeriiis llediviviis, or The iIiHtcw*y of FrcHhyteriaiiknL 1670. 
A Help lo English History eoiitaiiiiiig A Siieetwiois of iili fha Kings of 
England, the English Saxons atid the Britans; the Kings and FrinecH 
of Wales, the Kings and Lords of Man, the Isle of Wight As also Of 
all the Diikes, Maw|iteH«^s, Earls, and lllslmps thereof, With The Des¬ 
cription of the placiw from whence they hud their tifleu; eontiniied with 
II gnpplcinent, and enlarged with the naiiioH and riiiilcs of the Yiscxiunfn 
and Barons to the year 1652* 1652. 

— Gyprianiis Aiiglicaiius, or The History of the Life and Death of Arcdi- 
felshop Laml IfltlB. 

— Ecxdesiii licHtmirata; Dr, the Ili«t4iry of the Keformatlon of ilio Gliiiwh 
of England: Goiitfiiiiing The Beginning, Frogrttw, and Bjiwssew of It; 
the Goiinwds, fey which it wim eondneted; the Eiilw of Piety, and Frii- 
deiici^, wimi which it was f outided, the several Steps, hy which it was 
promoted, Of rehiwled, in the Ghiiiigaof ''fiiiies: from The llrnt Frcipiirii* 
tions to itf hy King Henry the Eight, nnfii! Ihi^ Lt^gal Settling and 
Bstafelwhineiit of it nmler Queen Elimhctli! 1661. Ed. Eolimisoti, J. i\ 
Bwhwiasiieal History Soe. 1H49. 

— Eadeiilfi Vindicfitii, or the C^nircli of Engliiiid juBtilhsi; I, in the nifiiiner 
of her reforinaiioit; 2, in ofllcifit.ing fey a pnfelick lit iirgie; in pwwrlliiiig 
a mi fonii of prayer; 4, In her right and piitriiiiony of titles; 5, in retaining 
the epiwopal govcrwnumt, iiitd ilwwewliii; 6, the canonical ordination of 
prieste and d©iM«oiis. 2 pis. 1657. 

— C>fe«!>rmiIon« on M*' llittiion l/EHiriwigifw Life of GliiirhfM L 1656. 

In answer to attiMskw on the party. L’*Estrtinf#% rejoinder wm re- 
fenited hy llf^ylyn In Eiirii Yiipitliins, In the Kamo year* 

-**—* liespoiidet Ihdrim ifefiB. 

GontrovewicH with NIclioIiw llorniird mid Sir Wlllkiii Sanderson. 

— (TheophiluB GImwsliman). The ilkiorl© of Epl«c«i>acle. By Thecipliiliis 
Chiireliinan. 2 pt». 1642. 

In 1681, a eolleafcloii of hMorieiil tmi polillcml fcriwdn hy Heylyn wm ptili- 

Mi«l tinder the title For a feifellograpliy mm Wood^s 

Atheniie OxonieiwcH, Swl «!., eci Bliss, F*, 1818'26, foL iii, pp. 557-567. 

For m aetiownt of hlw life and wrliliigi mm Greighton In l>. of ¥* II. 

vol XX? I. 

Hohites, Tlioitm IMioinoth: Tim Hktory of the €mm» of ili« Olrll Wars 
of Engliwid, Aitdtof th# Goii»«d» find Artlfletw hy wlileh they wtr# 
carried on, from the f«»r li40j to the y«r lIMiO* 1679# Bfti in 
part II of 1% Seket Traciii 1815* 
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Howell, Jamefl. A Blseoars of tlie Empire and of The Election of A King 
of the Bomans, The greatest Business of Christendom now in Agita¬ 
tion. ... 1658. 

A Mstorioo-political disquisition; predicts the election of Leopold. 

—— Lustra Ludovici, or The Life of the late Victorius King of France, 
Louis the XIII (and of his Cai'dinall de Bichelieu). 1646. 

Dedicated to Prince Charles ‘ at his court in Caesaria hy Tulgar con¬ 
traction called Jersey.’ A lucid narrative, interspersed with charac¬ 
terisation and anecdote, and including a translation of a very clever skit 
on Richelieu’s Weltpolitik, 

Howell also i.ranslated AleHsandro (liraffi’s History of the late 
Revolution in Naples, 2 parts, 1664-5. 
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made by Eobert Wodrow, in lii« Ektery of the Sufferings of the Church 
of Scotland (1722). 
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Overbnry, Sir Thomas, The True and Historical Belation of the Possonin^of. 
1651. 

Professes to be based on the i>apers of Bacon as attorney-general. 

(Peeke, Eiohard.) Three to One. Being an English-Spanish combat per¬ 
formed by a Western Gentleman of Tavistock in Devonshire, with an 
English quarterstaff, against three Spaniards with rapiers and poniards; 
at Sherries in Spain, the 15th day of November 1625.... 1626. Bptd in 
Stnart Tracts. 

There seems to have been some basis of fact in this popular piece of 
jingoism; Peeke’s adventure is also treated in the poem here rptd and 
in the play Dick of Devonshire, variously assigned to Heyw(MMl (by Bullen) 
and to Shirley. 

Poyntz, Sydnam. A True Relation of these German Warres from Mansfeld’s 
going out of England which was in the yeare (162i) untill this last yeare 
1626 whereof my self was an eywitnessc of most 1 have here related as 
followeth. By mee Sydnam Poynea. Ed. Gotxlrick, A. T. S. Royal 
Hist. Soe. Publ., Camden Srd Ser. no. xiv. ISWB. 

Poyntz, after finding apprenticeship to trade intolerable, followed 
Mansfeld to the Netherlands in 162.5, and on his Itwt inarch into Hungary; 
was captured by the Turks; and on his liberation from slavery served in 
turn under John George of Saxony and the Bmixjror Ferdinand IL On 
his second return to England in 1645, he was appointed by the parliament 
colonel-general of the northern forees and governor of York, but hhccws- 
fully defendeil himself against the charge of being a papist (which by his 
own statement he had at one time been); sec the Vindication of Colonel 
General Poynte appended to the Relation. He commanded the troops 
of the city of London when It was overwhelmed by the army (1647), 
and had to fly to Holland, In 1650 he accompanied Lord Willoughby 
to the West Indies, where he held one or more governorships, and is 
said to have died in Virginia, at an unknown date. His account of his 
Thirty Years’ War experiences is full of orthographical, geographical 
and chronological blunders; he confounds persons, folsifies facts, and is 
altogether a type of the untrustworthy eyewitness. Poyntss published a 
separate Relation of the Death of Wallcston, from Vienna the 8 February 
16;{4,leHHgraphie than the account in his Memoirs, and acwoinimnied by 
The Life and Maxims of Wallcston, a short character in Clarendon’s 
manner-at a long interval, but not ill done. The Itinerarinm of 
Thomas Carve, Butler’s chaplain and compatriot (part x, 1(»», mrt ii, 
1641, rptd 1859) is in Utin. 

Rous, John. Diary of John Rous, Incumbent of Santon Downham, Suffolk, 
from 1626 to 1642. Ed. Everett Green, M. A. Camden Soc. Publ 
t.xvi. ia5e, 

Slingsby, Sir Henry. Original Memoirs, written during the Great Civil War. 
With notes &c. Ed. Scott, Sir Walter. Edinburgh, 1806. The Diary 
of Sir Henry Slingsby, of Serfven, Bart. Now first published entire 
from the MS. Ed. Parsons, D. 1^16. 

An account of his trial was pnhllshed, as well as a tract written by 
him in the Tower, entitled A Father’s Legacy to his Sons. 

Vere, Sir Frnnris (1560-1009), The Commentaries of, Being divers Beoes 
of Service, wherein he had command. Published by William DUllaHhMn, 
D.D. Cambridge, 1657. Bptd in Stnart Tracts. 

Ofi Markham, Sir Clements, The Fighting Veres, 1W8. Sir Prands 
and Sir Horace Vere (afterwards lord Tllbnry) were Mnong the 
celebrated soMiemi of fortune of thdr age. The Commentariw of Sir 
Francis, to which are added narrative, % Ws eomrade John Orfte «id 
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lis page Henry Hexlbam, were written as a maimal for military men 
wlio miglit follow in tihe anilioriB footsteps* He took part in the eaptnre 
of Cadiz (1506) and the expwlition to the Azores (1507) and did excellent 
fierrice under Maurice of Nassau at the battle of Nieuport (1600) and 
in Ostend (1601). He is wry hosrile to Ealegh, whom he regards as a 
dilettante* 

*WalIingtoii, Nehemiah (1598-1658). Historical Notices of events occurring 
chiefly In the Reign of Oharles I. Ed. Webh, R. 2 vols. 1869. 

Walsinghain, Edwanl (fl* 1643“ 59). Briiannicie Yirtiilis Imago, or, The 
Effigies of True I’ortitude, (^pressed to the life. In the famous acdloiis 
of that incomparable Knight, Bir Thomas Smith. Oxford, 1641. 

Smith, major-general of the king’s w<‘stefn army under lowl Hop!on, 
was mortally wounded in tlie battle of Braiiidean near Alresford, 
29 March 1644. 

— Alter Britanniae Eeros, or Tlie Life and Death of tJia most honoiirahle 
Knight Sir Henry Qage, late go%wnor Oxford. Oxford, 1845. 

Cage, who belonged to an old Oatholic family, hail a distinguished 
part ill the defence of Oxford (of which ha was made goTcrnor), an«l 
relieved Basing. He fell In a skirmish at Abingdon Oage In January 
1655. He is grtmtiy exhilled by C)Iiiren<hi«. 

(Welldon, Sir Anthony) (d. 1649 ?) The Oourt and Oliaracf er of King James. 
Written and taken by Sir 1. W. kong an eyt^, and cure wilnesse. Piibl. 
*by Authority^ 1650, 

The object of this |»stliiimou» libel Is to destroy any remaining respect 
for the tmmiisr of the dynasty which the * Pnhilsher to the Render’^ pro¬ 
claims it to he (LmFs puriKise to *lay fiside/ The writer attempts to 
•prove finegative’ in the casi! of fiie Oowrieconspiracy, by wlilch James I 
set intinite store; to denionstriite the innocence of Ealcgh; and to lay bare 
the whole story of the Overtiury case anti its nttendiint scandals. (See 
Sanderson, Sir Willkin, Bee. ¥, A.) 

WMtekK?k0, BuIsiwKla* Annales of his Life 1653-58, with aw IntrtMliieiioii 
addrciwetl to his (Tiildfcn, Whiteloeke MSB, British Mnweiim. 

Memoirs, hlographlcal anti hlutorlcal, of BuWrotle Wliitehwka. By 
WWtelocke, R. II. I860. 

Contains extriiets from the Annals of hl« Life. 

— History of the Btoriy-tdgliih Year of hw Age, IntorsiMiwii^d with Hcrlpture 
Lectures atldrc«w«l to his Children WIilteltM^ke MSB, British Mtifieiim. 

— Jouriiiil of the Bwedwli Embassy in the Years 1853 and 1854 Iiiipirilfdly 
written by the AnikisMailor Bulstrode Wliitolotik. First publistied from 
the original miiniim»ript (In Eriiish Mwmniin) by CiiarlcM Morton (1772). 
New ad. by Henry Eeevc. 18,15. (With modernlsitl spidlliig.) 

Notes and (lOiniiieniaritw on Matters wdatiiig to the Bwedkii Enikissy 
Ac. (partly used by Morton In Ills ed.). 2 vol«, Whitohwke MSB, British 
IfuieuitL 

Wilson, Arthur (1595-1652). Clhservatlons tif ClotFs Providence in ihi^ 
Tract of my Life. Ptd In Ikwiderata Oiirlowi, lA Peck, fl, voL ii, 1745, 
and « an appendix hi the Incoiwtant Ijwly, ed. Bliss, F*, 1S14 

The author, bora In 1595, In 1814 iMwmite ranmwtod with the second 
Roliert Deveranx, earl of and accompaniiul him in hl« eai»|»lgiii. 
After residing at Trinity college, Oxford, he entewicl the icrrlra of the earl 
of Warwiek, whom he icemii to have followed to the iprllamentary side. 
His tlumghto and Imblk took a spiritual twrn, and he dancrlb^ himself 
as • eonvertod and safed/ He burled at FeW^xL Bee as to hi» stnmge 
career the Introduction f ewillerat, A., to hl« orij^inal edition of WII»nk 
play The SwiaBer, Paris, 1904 
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Wynne, Sir Eicliard (of Gweclin). A Brief Belstlon of wliat was obserred 
by the Prince’s Sermnts in their Journey into Sjpain, in the year 1623. 
Efl Heame, T. 1729. 

The journal Is miesnmiing^ and shows incMentsIly that in Spain the 
conYersion of the prince was expected. 

Yonge, Walter, J.F. and M.P, for Honiton. Diary of, written at Colyton 
and Axminster, V/* BeYon, from 1604 to 1628. Ed. Koherts, D. Camden 
Soc-Pnhi 1848. 

Beseriljes western coiKlitions of life and natural phenomena, hut is, In 
the main, ii second-hand record of puhlic eYeiits. 

B. Seotfisk 

Baillie, Bohart (3559-1662), Principal of the IlnirerHify «»f C4Ia«icow. The 
Letters and Joarnals of. Ed, from the author’s MSB hy Laing, II* 
3 vols. Bannatyiie Clnh Fuhl. E<li«hnrgh, 1841-2. 

^ A regtilar and nearly iinhroken series from January lfkl7 to May 1662, 
within a few weeks of the writer’s death; pwiving a Ysliifihle rocorf, by a 
Presbyterian dlrine, of the par«!cntioii of hi» cihnreh by Cromwell and the 
siwtaries, and hy thi^ crown. 

Baillie of Lamingten, Sir William (/!*, 1648). Tlndication for his own part 
of Kilsyth and Pwtston* Ptd in vol. ii, p. 417, of The Lettem and 
Jonnmig of RoImwI Baillie, ed* Liiing, 1>., Bannatyne Club Pnbl., EdUn- 
hiirgh, 184l"'2. 

Blair, RolMirt (1593-1666). The Life of M" Eolmrt BMr, Minister of 
Attdrows, containing his Autobiography from 1593 to 1636, with Snp- 
plement of Life and Contlniiatioii of the History of the Times to 1686, by 
his Son-in-law, William Row. Woodrow Soc. PnbL Edinburgh, 10®. 

Blair was a supporter of monarchy, but ejected! in 166L 

fintlify, Henry (1600?-76), I^ate Bishop of Dimkel in Scotland; wherein 
the Conspiracies and ItelKdlion against King Charles I, of 
Memory, to the Time of the Mtirther of that Monarch, are briefly and 
faitlifnlly related. 1702. 2nd ed. with a life, by Crawfnrd, C. Cllaegow, 
1747. 

The author, a niwlerate loyalist, who disapproYc«! <if the introdnctlon 
of the liturgy and Book of Cknnmoii Prayer, and, indeed, signed the 
Covenant, was not mmi away from Stirling a» ii * malignant’ till 16^ 
when he had pwoiched in fiivonr of the release of the king. He wm 
made bishop in 1665. His diction contains some curious Scotleluma 

Moyrie, David* Memoirs the Affiilrs of Scotland* 1577-1603. Brnnatyne 
Club PnbL Edinburgh, ISIM), 

Moysle was writer and notary public at Edlnbnrgli* 


¥11. PoMTII’AO Tiikatisks anp Pamfmlkts 

A. Chiifeiimm o/ Tmeii 

The following collections umn only those which are Imnt icnown and 
aceesHlble to genewil w«e. 

Harlelan Miic*eIIaiiy,the. Id. Park, J. 12 vols. 1808'll. (YoL iii, 1605-27 ; 
foL IT, 1625-411 voL v, 164L4; foL vi, wL vii, WM3.) 

Mhicell«tow« prc^i and vewo. 

King’s Pamphlote, the. British Mwiieiim. 

Farttettliirly vidtiaMe for the civil war i^rlo4 
Select Tracts rolatlnf to tlie Civil Waw in Mnglimd, te th# of Cliariei 
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th© First; by writers wlio liYod ia the time of tbose wars, and were 
witnesses of the ©Tents whieh they deseribe. 2 parts. 1815. 

Collected by M^^eres, Francis, whose preface in Part i contains a list 
of works on or of the period, recommended by him for study. 

Somers Triieta Ed. Scott, Sir Walter. 18 vole. 1809-15. (Tols. ii-iii, 
James I; toIs. iv-v, Charles I; vol vi, Commonwealth and Frotectoraie; 
toL vh, Protectorate and Charles II,) 

Stuart Tracts, lSOS-98. An English (lamer. With an introdncstion by 
Firth, C. H- Westminster, 19l)B. 

Mainly histoFieal, and eimmerated as sneli in the preTions section. 

B. Fartmdiir Trmtinm m Pampldeis 

Ifo pretence is here made c»f mentioning’ more tliiin a few typical 

cxampIcH. 

Bastwick, John (15tt8-1054). Tl«^ Lctiiny of John East wick, Dcwior of 
PMsicke, btnng now full of ilevolioii, m well In respect of the common 
calamities of plagwe and pestilence, iw also of his owiie imrticiilar mimwie, 
lying at this Instant In Llinbo Fatriiim Printed by the sp^ciall priKmre- 
ment and for the espHnall use of oiir English Fwilats, in the year© of 
rernembraiica, Anno 1687. 

— Til© Answer of John Bfistwk*k, Eoclor of Physleke, to the information 
of Sir John Bancka, Kniglii, Aifiirney nnirerHiilL lt»87. 

— XTI New Qiiimwiis proposed to mir liOrd PriMdiites, 1687. 

Lllhiirne Irngmi his literary career hy helping Bastwick to print his 
Betany and Answer to Sir John Bimcks In IlollaiKi 
Bnrion, Henry (1578-11118). An Apology of an Appnile, Also an Epistle 
to the trti©4ieiirto<l Nohilliy, 16J16. 

Biilml no Bethel, that Is, the Chnndi of Eoim^ no true Tlsible Clliiirch of 
Chrlsi Itm 

—* For dpi and tlie King. The sniiima of two Sermons prcHaiiied on the 
fifth of NoTcmlier last in 8^ Miitihewe’si Friday Stw^ite. 1686, 

Barton (1578'46#i) bec«in« rector of St MiiilheiTs In 1626, and was, 
on aceonint of the first and thiwl of the iihof© piibliciitlons, condemned by 
the Starehaml'Mirto perpetual linprlHonmeni, Imsides fin© and iiwilllatlon. 
He wiw liberated after the meeting of the Long parllainent, 
liisher, Leonard, Eidlgioms Peime, or A Flea for Lil>erty of Oonselenee. 
1614 

An early plea for Lderatloii. 

DIgges, Sir Dudley (168!! *1639). Fowre Paradoxes, or pditliiii© Diwotirses. 
Two Concerning MIliiaire Discipline, written long sinca by Thomas 
DIggos Esq. Two Of the worthinesw^ of warm and warrioni by Dudley 
Dlgges, Ills sonne. 1664 

The latter two pamphlets wphold mllitarfsiii. 

— The Befenee of Trade, In a Letter to Sir Tliomas Smith Knight, 
G'OTemeiir of the B. India Coinpfttiies. From one of that 8o<tlefie. 1615. 

(Biggw, Dudley, the yonngtr) (16KL43), An Answer t4> a Prinl«i Book, 
Intitniad, Ols«rTations upon Hi« MajestieH late Answers and Ixproiiws. 
Oxford, 1642. 

An argument in faronr of the full malntanaiio© of the regal authority, 
ill both theoiy and pracllet. 

(~) A Ee?lew of The Obserrationi npm mme of hl« Ma|o8ty% kte Aiwwew 
and Bxpreweg, Written by a Oentltman of duality* Oxford, 161^. 

Demonstrates, with many Scripitnnal Hkfilmtloiifi, that tliff law Is not 
aboT© the king, and the people not the oriftn of royal anthority. 
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(Diggesy Dudley, tlid younger.) The Unlawfulnesse of Subjects ^Taking 
tip Armes against their SoTcralgne in what Case soever... .Written by 
Dudley Biggs, Dentleman, late Fellow of All-Somis Colledge In Oxford. 
1647. Another ed. 1662. 

An argument in favour of monarchy as against aristocracy, though a 
popular form of government Is the worst. 

likon Basillke. See tiw/e, blfdiography to chap. vi. 

(Fell, John (Dean of Christ Churc?ii), 1625~*86?) The fiite«^st of England 
Stated; or, a faithful and just Aceoimt of the Actions of all Parlies now 
Pretending. Distinctly treating of the BeHignmeiitH of the Roman 
Ckitholick, the Royalist, the Presleyterian, the Anabaptist, the Army, the 
late Protector, the Parliament etc. 1651k In Maseres, F., Select 
Tracts, part i, lSlf>. 

Favours the restoration of the king. 

Bk>rde, Thomas. The Times Anatoiiii/.cd in Several (JharacterH. 167ti 

BVagiiienta Poetica: or, PcMdIcs! Di^'crsioiw. With a Faiiegyrick upon 
his SacrtHl MiijeHlIe’s Most happy Eetiirn, on the 20. May, 1666# 1661). 

—-Liisus f’ortuiiae: The Flay of Fwimm* Confiiiimliy Actml by the 
several! Creatures on the Stag© of the World# Dr, A glance at the 
various mutability, inconstancie, and iincertalnty of all earthly tilings* 
Ij’roiti a cofwklcratlon of the pmmmi Times. I6MI. 

A Theatre of Wits, Ancient and Mmlorm Eeprewmtod In a Colldctlon 
of Apothegines. PleiistMit and Fr«»fltiib!e# 11160# 

Holies, Beiizftl, liorcl Holies. The CIriiiMi ^umimt tmmniMg the Jiidieatiiw^ 
of the lloiisif of Fears stated and argued, and the cane of T# Skininer, 
complaining of the Mmi India Company, which gave oc^easlon to that 
c|iie«tloii relatod* * # # 1660. 

—“ A Letter to Mcinslenr Yan B[etiiiinghen3 da M—-- at Amstemw* 
written aiiiM> 1675, ooiieerning the Cloferninont of England. [1676#] 
Bptd in Somers Tracts, ed. Scott, Sir Waiter, voL vni, p# 32,1B12. 

“ A true relation of the unjust ncciisiition of certain French gentlemen, 
(charged with a robbery of which they wew> most innocent), and the 
proceedings upon it, with their trial and fM^iuittance# 1671.^ 

B\)r this miscarriage of Justice Holies itiiitle the lord chief Jtiiilee 
apologise in the House of LowiSi 

Howfsil, damcH# A Brief Charimter of the Low Cminirks under the States. 
Being three weeks obwuwaiion of the ¥lca«iind Vertnes of the Iiiltabltonts. 
Non serla stunper* 16fKk 

— A Dctoncfe of the Treaty of NewpmL 164B» 

A Perfect I>e»rlption of the People md Country of Scotland. 1650# 

— A Winter Dream. Itm ^ ^ 

—— AivS^oXeyiw Docloiia’s Clrofe, or The Vo^ll Forest. 2nd td., wilh Ait 

Addition of two other Triic^H Fa»bl#« reiteting upon the Tim^ 
And Ingland^s T^mtm for the pwi»«t Warren# 1644 

—- Iiislrwctioiw for Forreine TmvelL Shewing by what amirs, and In what 
eotttpM«ie of tiiiio, oim may take an exmit Survey of the Kingclomes and 
Stoteii of Chrlitemiimiet and arrive to the practtcall knowledge of the 
lAnpiagw, to good purptie. 16#* Snd ed#, with a new Appendix for 
Travelling Into Turkey and the Levant ports, 1650. Bptd in ArbeFs 
Inglish Eeprints, IStlfl. 

Londinoptlls; an lllitorieall Diicoiirse on Ferliwiraiion of tlie City of 
London, The Imperial Chamlter, and chief Emporium of (Ireiit Britain: 
whereiiitto li mldiri another of the City of Westminster, with The Courts 
of Justice, Aiititttitle% and new Bulldiiigii thereunto belonging* 1657# 
This volnme hm additional value w cwMnlng a bthlioiTaphy of Its 
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i»defat%aHe aiitlioi^s writings, both those ptd by Humphrey Moseley and 
those ptd by * other men/ 

Howell, James, Mere4iriti8 Hibernicas, or, A Discourse of the Late In- 
snrreetion in Ireland, displaying 1. The true causes of it (till now not so 
fully diseoiirsed). The course that was taken to snppresse it. 3. The 
reasons that drew on a Cessation of Arms, and other compliaiKses 
since,,.. Bristol, 1644. 

Defends the cessation of arms in Ireland agreed to by the king as 
quite different from the paeiOcat.ion with the Scots, 

— Some So}>er Inspections made into the Cariageand Consults of the Late- 
long Parlemeni, Whereby Occasion is taken to speak of Parlements in 
former Times, and of Magna t3harta, With soin Eellexes upon Go?erii- 
ment in general, 1655, 

A colloquy, deilicated to the protector, between Philanglus and 
Polyander against the tyriiimy of the Long parliament, and In general 
approval of Cromwell, wlio is lagged te restore Bt PauFa 

— Tlie Pre-eminence iwmI Pedigree of Parliameni 1677. 

The prln<*ipal fountain of the king^s happiness and safety is his 
parliameni Howell deftnids liimsalf against ii charge of malignaiscy 
iniMle against him in a Imok entitled The Popish Eoyal favourite, or 
the wtreiigih of passages in The Y^ieal Poresi 

— The True Informer, Who in the following Discotirs or Collociuy, Dis- 
covercdli unto the World the ctifefe CJaiiwm of the sad Distenip^rH in CIreat 
Briliany, iind IrelamL Oxfowl, llrlS. 

A dialogue on the tnmblfw abroiMl, and inort^ espieially at home, 
between Piitrlcius nnd Pciregrin, 

The Vision; or a Dialogue between the Soul and the Bodie. 165L 
James L The Prince’s Cbibala or Myst.eries cff State. Written by King 
James I, and some Noblemen in his ft<ugti, and in Queen Elijsabeth’s. 
16iA 

Contains not a few shrewd and witty npliorisms; c.g. mwer noted 
the ItelatioBK of the Devils and Witches, talking fogetlier, but aknit 
fiKiliih things/ With this is kmnd up: 

*— Mi^o Eegis, or The faith and Duty of ii Prince, Written by King 
James I, kdiig Insircictions to lii« Son Prince Henry. 1616. 

A king is not m(*re iaicm* 

Lilktme, John (1614?-67). 

for an extensive bibliography by Peacock, E., of the writings of 
lilbiimf!, and of others cimecrning him, see Notes nnd Queries, sen vn, 
Yol V, 18 februiiry 1888, pp. 122,123; and cf. art. Lilbiinie, by firih, Ck I!., 
in D. of N. B. voL xxxiil The following arc among the mmt notorious 
pwnphleis of ibis dauntless itgitotem, pamphleteer, piiirlot and miirtyr''**for 
ho could have laid claiitt all of thwe designiitiims. His life, from 1638 
onwawln, was an luibrokan scricH of linprittoniwente, whipping and pillory, 
dues, kanishments, appimrances at the bar of parliameni At liwt, It settled 
down Into a life and death c*oiif!k4 with Cromwell, in which I Jlbnra# engaged 
to intrigues with royalists, but mainiaitted his Iiold on popular syinpiihy* 
Though In priwn to nearly the clowi of Ids life, he ended it in peare, m a 
qnaker. 

The Just, Mat/s Justification. 16#l» 

Anatomy of the Lorfu Tyriiiinf...e»wclii«l npm John Lllkiriia. 

im. 

Tim Itefiolved Man’s Besoliitlon #te. 1647. 

Jonah’s €iy out of the Whale’s Belly. 1647. 

England’s New Clmlns discovered. 16#. 
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An Impeaeliiiaeiit of Higli Treason against Oliver Clromwell and Ms 
Son-in-law Henry I reion. 1640. 

An Outcry of tlie Yonng Men and Apprentices of London. 1640 (?) 
Lientenant Colonel Joim Lill>nme’fi Apologeiical Narrative. 
Amsterdam^ 1652. 

Montagn, Rieimwl (1577-1641). Appfdlo Cacsarem. A just Appeaie from 
two unjust Informers. 1625. 

TMs Ik>oI£, written by a king’s cimpiam and canon of Wm<lHor 
(afterwards bisliop of CirM*liester), was brought to tli© bar of tlie Hons© 
of Coininoiiw; but pr<>ce«liwg« wart^ dr«>ppecb aad it wan suppresaecl by 

royal proclamation (1628). . ^ i 

Osborne Fmncis (151^1-1650). A Mweellany of bumlry iHsaycs, larailoxes 
and Vroblematiciill DIw^wifhcs, Letters and (iliara<dcrs; Togetbor with 
Politiciill Deductions from the History of i\m Ear! of Lssex, exeented 
under Qiiccii llixaMdln 1650. 

Follticall Eoilections np>n tb© Clovenimeiit of ilia r»rkH, witli a liw- 

coum* upon Macchiavcl; th« King of SwiHicn’s Da^nt «“*<» 
etc. By th« author of tho late A<lwe to a Hon. Oxford, 

_^*^L^iw>nahle BxpoHtnlatSon with tho N«(horIaiKln, drrkrinK iheir 

Inirnititudr to and thr NcctwWy of tlwir Agroeinant with th« Lomnwm- 
wealth of KuprlatMl. Oxford, 165li. 

-A PrrKimHive to a iniituull Oonipliance undrr tl»o prownt, govornment 

and I’lm for a Free State mnpared with Monarehia HmS. 

Pryniie, William. For a Whliojcraphy of Pryaue’u wntmp, »ee Wwl h 
A tlwnae Oxonlenw^K, ,1r<l ed,, BHkh, 1% I8i;i iM), toI. in, 844 4 
For a notlee of Meveral of hi» publlcationa, ineluding iliatmmaHtix 
(1033), »e« ante., liiblloKraphy to vol. vi, chop. xiv. Amon^ othew may 
Im mentions), in diironoloDrieal owler: 

The Antipathy of Buisrliwh Lordly P«i!a<»y. 104L 

A stout lM*ok, aa all other ‘ trimta ’ l>y Pryime, in two volnmeH. 

A Breviato of the Life of WilUoni Laud Areh-bwhop of Oantorlmry: 
Extraeteil (for the inowt part) Verbatim, out ol iuh owne Ouiry, 
and other WritiiwH, under Iuh owne Hand. OoUeeUnl and puh- 
!isb«d...a» » naccssiiry FiNdogiie to tbc History of fryiMl, 
for whicli the (Jriiiiiimll part of hiH Life,iH Hpc'eiaUy niHerv^.... 
Owlered by the Oommittee of tlie HouHe of Oommona to be 

Dfticiiil iincl spiritiittl m4n, pruycrs mid sr® MI 

itiiiiglwl III ilia liidlctKitini tit* a 

Iliddcin Wwkm iff Durkiiw Brcmglii to Ftiblicke LlgliL A 

iniH*^wi 4 iiry InircMlwcticm to tii© Hisinry nf tli© Arebwwnnp of 

Ciiiitorbiiriifs TrialL 1645. n « si 

Dll puiml liitefvenilnii In Eiiglisli iiffiiiWi from th© SpuiilHii 

miirrittpi iicpdiiilimm onwiwls. # ii 

Ca»torbitrii/i Ikmiim, nr Tlie first Fiiri of a Cnmpleiii llkiep or tlm 
CmnmiliiimiL Tryalt, Cmidamiifiiton of William Lmid, AwM 
IMsImp of (biiitorbiiry. Dmwii up by Order of ilm ilcmsc of 
0<imiiiaii«. 16-Mi 

A tollo of nearly #6 piten. . . . . ir. « 

The firfit Fart #f ati llistorieM CMIcictImi of ilm AiicmnI Parliamwto 
of Irigkni t 67 S«d 216 j; pibll«lted tii pro?© tlmt up to iMi diite 
timm wm only a Heat*© of Lordi land tliai lie €o»i»0n% who 
now tli#»iiilv«i tie of ar# gnllly of 

frwii i^or«i»3* !##♦ 
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about the end of May 1657, when it wa« helieTed that the 
inTfn Cromwell and the parliament would 

‘ aiL^^ ^acceptance of the crown. Sexby, formerly one of the leading 

at Antwerp, and had the tract printed in 
ttolland, after it had been polished and seasoned ’ by captain Titus. 

S?of Tfr *»«t the name put on the title-page was 

SrfT. ‘T f 1^”’ fe^erly one of Cromwell’s own Ironsides. See 

Hi* eJvS;, ™'- ■' “*= *”*'■ 

hr&™ *” 

BoSdah’” Hometime with the Queen of 

‘ '^*c world is full of care, much like unto a bubble. 

Women and care, and care and women, and women and care and 

^'"’ays EccIeHiastical andChil. Containing Learned 
cf* aowral subjects. To which is subjoined a 
I roatise of the Work of the Sessions of the Peace. 1766. 

Monarchy Asserted to bo the best most Ancient and legal form of 
Covernmont in a conferenco held at Whitehall with Oliver late Lord 
Irotoctor »md a Committee of Parliaments: made g««l by the Argu- 

immts of Oliver St John, Lord Chief Justice J. Olyn, Lonl CommissioMr 
Whitlocke and others. (April 1657) 1660. vomnussioner 

urF.*?*',” C»*(>»nwell’s declining the title of king. 

Writ for choosing Memlmrs of 
vSZa t ’ n-" F '’cnw IlwjnisitioiiH on the Oovemment of 

2 S 1766 thimmons. First publ. by Morton, C. 

YoJk S’lni k' ?” Tra*dcomrfy, its Origin and History, Kew 

lork^ 1910, will be fennel a aimoiw ac^eoent ef n eerleg of Ismpooitg* extending 

over the period f^m 1641 to 1660, by royalist writers, mcTly lonSS 
agains^^^ CmmwoH and his party, frequently but n^ always SuB 5 
dramatic form, and usually calling themselves ‘tragic comedies.’ 
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The Workg of the fjea-mea g*' TIioiiim Bwwiie. * * * CSoutfiiiilotf i* liioulrieM 

tm. n * 1 “??f **■ *”• JO^notaphla; or, Urn-Burial: Together 

P«.*K ! ^ he Garden of Cyras, iv. Gertain Miwiellany Tracts. 1686 . 

1 c«^humous Works of the Bir Thomas Browne. Printed from his 

& "iraUWh^f’T?** Antiquities of tC 

i<8th«Ntral Lhuroh of Norwich, n. An Account of some Umosj Ac, 
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found at Brampton l» Norfolk, Anno 1667. iii. Letters between Sir 
William Dagdale and Sir Tbo. Browne, iv. Miscellanleff. To wMeb is 
prefixed liift Life..., [Containing dobn Wliitefoot’B Minutes.] 1712. 

Works including bis Life and Correspondence. 4 ?o1h. Ed. Wilkin, Bimon. 

183^>‘-tL ^ vols. Bolin, 1852. 

Works. Svols. EciSayle,€. L104 

Works, Ineliiding biiherto uiipubliHlxed correspondence, etc. Eel Waller, A, B. 
(In preparation.) 

Single Works 

lieligio Medici. 1642. [Twii unaiitboriKwl editbwis of ibis date.] 

Eeligio MeclicL [First autborised edition.] Eel, (Ireenbill,^ W. A. 

18B1 If. 1 For a full list of edili<ww, iiiclitilliig trauHlatlotiH, sec WillkiirfH 
invaluable bibliognipby, below*. The last edificm of Keligio Medici piib- 
lisbcil during ibe aiitbor’s lifetime was lliat of 16H2.] ^ 

Pseudodoxia Epidemicii, or, lnc|«iriew mU> very many received Tenenis and 
comwionly pKwuiiied Truths. llhUl rCouHiderably altera! in later ecli- 
iloiw published during the iwitboEs liretiiiie, the latest of wliicb was 

the 6ib, 1672*3 . 

llydrioiaplilii, Ifrne*biiriii11f or, A IllscoufMo of tlio Bepiilcliwll IJrties lately 

In Norfolk. ToRothor with Tho of €yrK»<. w Q'««- 

ruiifittll, LoM'nR«,or Not-work I'lnntntionM of tlio AncteJifs, ArtifloMly, 
Nnturnlly, Myotically Connidorwl. With Suinlry ()l>wTv»(io««. 

[Th« hint wiition pnhllwhwl «itirinR flio iiuthor'H lifetinio w»m that of HM>0.] 
B«l. Kvim«, Sir Joiin. IHtl.'i Kd. Orwnltill, W. A. 18SM>, 
tiortain Miwellany TraetH. MiK-t. ... i 

A Lof k‘r To A fc’rloiKl, l!p«n owawlon of tho Doath of hm Inliinat* frionu. 

€hrlHtiw» Morala... FuhHwhwl from tho original amtmwiript. E«I. Joffroy, J. 
€anii)riaic«, 1716. L«n<lo«, I7r»t{, with life hy .lohnHon, 8. Hpttl, tiun- 

hridge, liMH. , „ . „ 

I^fittem and Noioa on tho Natural Hialory of Norf.dk, i«(»ro oHiM-ritdly on tho 
Birda and Fialioa, from tho MHH of Bir Thonuw Browno (B.M.}; with 
notoa iiy Bouthwoil, T. 

Ant/writii% iUnuruphy and Criticism 
Tho following MHH in tlio Bloano (loUwtlon at tho Britiah MuHonm ooiit^n 
Browno oorn'HjMttwlcnoo, and wworal original maiiuKorlpta of 
tho majority iwing holographio. Bloano 7S>h, IIMH. l.Uf, IT'W, 18-8-1.12.1 
(with two or exeiiptknis), JI515| and Addiiloiialf 

tkiloridgo, H. T. I.itorary Koniaina, wl. i, 241* H; toI. ii, 31®-416. Ed. 

(lolorldgiv H. N. WW. 

Bowdon, B. Furltaii and Anglican. ISWO. 

Bdlnhurgh Itiiviow. Ortohor 1836. *x nmr 

(i«»wo,E. W. Bir Thwmw Browne. Fmgifah Men of lasttem mi. 

Haxiitt, W, latctureH on tho age of Eliaalwth. Worka. Ed- Waller, A. K. 

and (Hover, A. Vol. v. ISHfA i » 

Johnwm, Banmel. Idfe (we« Chriathin Momla), rptil in Wilkin a ed, of 

BrownoV worka, , ,o.o 

Mil«nd,d. lltedeanrHIrThomaa Browno. Kovho de« dens mondiw. 18o8. 
Neviniam, H, W. Booka and Perwmalitleit. 1S«»5. 

FrooewlIngH of tlio Arehaeological limtitete. • 

Htephen, Eealte. Iloiiw In a Wbrary. ,|„-a 

Waller, A. B. InlrtKlnctlon to mI. of IWlglo Medkd and llm Banai. 
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Diwourse of Fish and Fishing, ISot unworthy the perusal of most 
Anglem .Simon Peter said, I go a llshiug: and they saiil, We also wil go 
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and Practice. Gainhridge, I'KIH. » urncuiim, 

Pkincii’ai, Pnii.ic Bfiitioj„s ipn'nr to IHoO) 

CiifitferiwmT 
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1882-3 

Wilson, H, B. Hist, of Merchant Taylors’ School from its Foundation to the 

prewat time. 2 pis. 1S12-14. 

Reptmi 

Hipkins, F. t). Bepton and its Neighbourhood. 2nd ed. 

Mewfiter, E. S. Records and Beminiseences of Repton. 

Bepton School Register, 1557-im Reptou. (New ed. m preparation.) 
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whool from the foundation.! 

Airy, B. Westminster. IPW- f 

IfowliaMiF.H. Wento^rBc^L 

Weteh d. Met of the Qween’e eehokw of Bt Peters tolleg^ , J'5" 
^ minster Xlttod «ln«) W and of such iw have i»n thence e eeted to 
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THl BiaiXNINOS Of BN0OSH JOUEXALISM 

Secondary Work of the Eardy Journalikt^ 

‘ EelatioBS^ and otker Isolated pamphlets of news can l>e identiied l>y ilie 
names of the publishers of tlie newsbooks which are atiacdied to them* It 
has not been found possible to eiitaloi^ae these, owing" to their luimWr. 
Henry Walker alone issued more than 90 during the years 1647 and 1648. 

Pamphlets and !)ook8 by the dilferent writers are iiuuikved in 
chronological order, and pamphlets by other writers to which they gave 
rise or which they answered, etc., have been added in owler of date* The 
dates are those of Q-eorge Thomason, and will enable the reader to find 
them in the catalogue of the Thomascui tracts, 

Audley, Thomas, 18 Jan. 104.1/4. Memirius Aciuafieus; or llic Water 
Poets answer to all that shall be written by Mercurius Ilritaiiieiiw. (By 
John Taylor.) 

—14 feb. 1041/*k A ehecke to Britanhois. (H«pi>om*<l to be by Pryiiiic- 
Thoiuasoii.) 

— 29 feb. 1044. A ('heck to th«^ (Jliecker of IlHtjiiiiciw etc. (By 
Saltinarsh.) 

Aug. 1045. Mewuirius Anti-BritiMileiiH; or, the second imri of llic 
King’s (Jabinet yiiHlIcatwl 

Berkenhead, Bir John. 1645. The true character of Marciiritw Aiilicns 
(Burney 20 A). 

— 1. lSepilfM7. The four Icgg’d Elder. 

•—2* 1648. Hews from Pembroke aiid Montgomery or llxforil 
Manchestered. 

~3. 20 Sepi 1652. FaiiFs llhurehyawl: libri tlmologki, 

histofiel? Hundinis Paulinis una cum Teniplo imteiit wmlm. Pmitiirte 
tertia. 

—-4. 13 June 1659. Bibliotheca Alilltum; or the Boiildiers piiblick 
lihrary lately erected for the lutnefit of those that love the llowi old 
Bause at Wallingford li(uise. 

—“ 5. 6 July 1659, PauFs Churchyard.,,, Jiixta Hcrlciii iil|iliiibi*fl 
deuioeraticL Done English for the iiHscmfily of Divines. 

Wood, Anthony A Aihenac Oxonii^nses, iii, I26:i Ed. IlIiMS, p* 
1817. 

Aubrey, John. Brief Lives, ItB. Ed. Cliiric, A. Ikford, H‘|h, 
llm^kluyt, John. L (Nov.) 1641. Verses on the siige ij ISIonccHtcr, nml 
col Maswy. [Eepriniecl 25 Jam 1645,j 

2. 20 July 1647. An Aliiriiui for London, Partly delifcml in « 
sermon the last fast, nacre by Blsbopsgafc^ in London. 

Harris, John. 1. ^ 22 July HHo. The Bouldiers Had f Verwj. 

— 2- H Dec. 1647. The Clrand Designe or a dwctu’cry of tlml form of 
Hliiv(!ry emtended and in pirt brought upon the fr«*« psiple of Eitgliimi 
by a powerful party In the Piirlmincnt and L iL Vnmmdl, Vmumtmm 
(km. IrHim iiiid others of that fnefiom Also Ilia preteiiileil ilerigiii* of 
Levelling nuiiteil and cleared from theme fispcrslons ciwf tipin flic 
iiutliors of the peoples iigreeiiieiii Ily Hirniliiiiliti. 
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flsrrin, Joiiii* 3. 9 Pel). 1648. The royftll Qiiarrell or Englaodfi lawes and 
IlherfioH Tiiiclieatefl apiiiUHt tli© tyrariaiea! tt«iii*patioas of the Lorci«t fey 
Sir John Mayiiaipci a leg^all jiiHtiflcmtioa of him and other 

Lords iiticl al(lerm€«) iiniiwtly impriMoneci iiiider pretenoe of treason. By 
SiiTiiiiio. 

4 2;! Fell. Idift, A LaBh for a Lyar or the Stiiyiier Hiained. Bein^ an 
aiirtwer to a iMiiiiplilet enlillecl The Triumph Stayiied, hy CL^or^e 
Miinferi^oii* Written hy fliilu Norrin. 

— Hepl. The speeidi of Major John Harris lit the pliiee of exeeiitloii 

iieiir Hi. Mary Axe. "With his <‘oiifeKHioii toiieliiii^ the most liorridmurder 
of oiir late PhiirleH. 

IIiMMiiiiaii, Henry. 1. 2*J Miireh 1660, Sir Politiffiie uiieaHed. Or a sober 
answer hi a piiiDplilet Efilitiihd: *A Letter IntereeptecL 

prltitrf4 for the iwii fiiiil heiiefll of the iii^emiOMH reader. In whieh the 
two different forms of Moiiawdiy and Fopiiliir gmTrmmmt are briefly 
04wifrover!ed. The Cloiiiiiioiiweiillli Party am iidviseil not to buy this. 
By N, lb lleiit; By 11. N. Oeiit. (See Ifiwrliiiiiiont MwlhiiniJ 

— 2* 167L The PolhK|wlei4 or Fiiiniliar Ili»eoiir«f*« #f Ileskleriiw KwimitiiH 
of Eoflerdiiiiu Eeiide«*<l into EiiglMu 

Ww«I| Anthony &. Atliatiiw OxoiiieiifM^, itf| lIBd {lift of Ncidhiiiii)* 

- Life Mid Timm KA Oliirfe, A. Pfii E 

MawdiaiiiiiiiL 17 Jaii, llrlianiinw Ills Bfesslafi', IlrltaiiietiM 

Ilk Webimii\ (ferwj Prltited by Eoger Ilatilel Printer 

to file Iiiilforslly# 

Miif IlftTi. Meretirltw Artli-Brliaiilotw m tlie SeeoiMl Pari of ilie K.liigk 
thiblitet ?lttdieiit«l> iite. 

1. II Aiig* Me«?iirlw» Brllaiiletiii His Apilog'le to nil well 

affffcded pimple. 

~~ 13 liif. 1041 Aiilloiii Ilk Hue aiwl C'ry wmt forlli after llrltaiiknis. 
Witti U pmeraily mporiwl te bt ii lost mam (By Frtineis Clheyiiell.) 

2« Id July ld‘411. Iittlepsiideiwdc iso wdsliime. 

1017. Mewmritw llritenleiw, lii« weleome to Hell (By Sir Fraiieis 
WortleyJ 

3* 2r> Mareli 1017# Mermiritss BriiimleiiH Itiw VWiin. (Verse. Eepiy 
to filmvf*,) 

• 4 12 Jiiiiit IIH7. The enii'f of the Kiisg^dDiii stiitedt iieeordliig to fliii 

iiden»«ts of flie siifemll piirtkn iiigag«i..# 

I Jttif IW. Tlie Lawyer of Iniie mfontiei; or an 

for till# Army, by I3C <|ti#rlei« ilie eliarfii of Hi© 

Army agsiiint lb© JLI tn«iiib#rii. 

3 July IS47* AiilLMwhlaTell or Ilowiiitf agaiiwl Poliey. (fmitwwer 
t4) till! aim?#.) 

" 21) July 11147. Mateli in# tbe^ two; or tl«i ooiifletlott iind mrmgmmmi 
Ilf Brltiwinietw and Lllbnrno. 

26 Aiig. IIW* The Cloitsiiiiteii Miink mill the Beids lione^t 

Viwafa (fermw.) (lly fllelfeliiittl ?) 

-~2fl Aiig. 1017. Tlici Poor# Oonsstslttei lliiiik mmoiiipt afoiieiteil hy 
Brltfinleiis. (Vewm) (lly Ilielvidiiiicl?) 

" ^ 6* 2il Mfiy IdlH. Tim itiiinlfold priietieeM iitid atteiiiptu of the 
Mid piriknilfiriy of the present Ihiko of lliiiniliois to get the <*^row« of 
Brolliiiid. (Ibmbtfiih) 

7, 20 Mov# BBS. A Plea for tlie EIng mid Eingilonie# by way of 
Answer hi lint liila Iteitiotisiratsee of the Army preMetited to the llowiie of 
tlottitiions on 2d Nof. ily Miiretiriiw Pwigiiiiiilenw* 

' 8, U April I0*Mh Dlflliw IbiL Hr llmlk JiiMlie# tipiii tw^ltery fiiid 
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treawH; exempliiyetl in tlie Life And IVatli nf ih$ lati* 


jnLlIlKWllJPM* 

Nedhaiii, Mareliamcmi 0. 7 May IWa A Mmi Fiiliy rxlioftfition irilfami 
in an Eloqwant omtinii tn ilia Wiilry fibnanl tliair Ainiiral 

at OraveBend hy tlie Eiglit Ee?awnd Mr Hngli PatarB.. » By Mawmriiw 


Pragraatienu* 

—- 10. 8 May 1650. Tlie €mm^ of ilin CominniiWimltli of Eiiglaiicl rfiitwls 
or, tha ability, utility, and naowBlty, of a mibnilwloii to tlia pmmmi 


govortiment- , 

•14 kxtg. 1650. Tlie €l»raater of Mawitirliw Polifintw. (By Joliii 
Cleiveland.) 

- 2S Oct. 1650. Tlia Second Ohai-acfccr of Mw'nriiw Follticiia (. By dotiii 


Oleircland.) 

-11. 1652. Joiwi Sclden; of the Boinlnioii, or the OwiiarBliI|> of Ilia Scii, 

two bookw. Translated by M. If edbam. 

— 12 Oci 1653. Tlie picture of Maronritw Piillticiis; or mm^ of Ills 
falsiticH and nuifitakcB mentioned in IiIh intelligence of 12 Clef, eoiicarn^ 
lug tlie dispute In Ijuinlmwl St detected and dlsprorinL By tloliii 


Webster. 

■ 12. 14 May 1657. TIic office of Fiiblick Advice newly wd up in Hcveriil 
pkiccs in and about London and WcHtiniiwIer by iiiilliority. iHei* Cllhcr 


WIIliamH for an answer.) 

— 13. 30 tlwly 1657. Tbe Great Aemmw emi down, fir ii pnblick friiil of 

Mr Jolin CLnidwin at tbe bar of religion and riglil ««««. Ileitig a full 
ansiTOr to a book bis cutitnliMl, ^ The Triers trieil and ciwt ^ etc. 

— 25 Ang. 1657. A letter of iiiIdiN‘SHc to the Frofector fawioiied liy 
Mr Needbani^rt reply to Mr CIcMKlwin^H lawik against, the Trii*w. By fi 
person of (piality (Ih F.). 

— 14 17 Ang. 1650. Iiitewwi will not He; or a View of Eiigliwnfs trot* 
IntercHi In Hifniatlon of a imiiiphhd entiiiited The Iiitew^sf of IJiiffliiiiil 


stotiwi 


— 20 Oci 1650. A New YtmFs gift for Merciirltts Folllletw. i Vorpo. By 
William" Kllbame.) 

—15. 10 Marcdi 16#. N#w«i from Briiwwla; In a Itifcr from m nfcr 
attendant on hli Majesties perticm, XCI Mawli 1660* 

~ The late news from BriMmels nntn«^nei* (By Johti if elf n* Il#p4at«l 
in lilH miHcellaneons works, ed. 1825.) 

—- 16. March 1660. A Lattor Intercepted, etc.. By N. lb Cleiii (S«t 

Henry Mmldiinan for an answer to ihlH.) 

— 0 April 1660. The Downfall of Mcrciirliw BritannictiH, PwignifiiitaiH, 
FoliticiiH,ihai three headed Berbertw. Frinfed iii the year that the Siilrifu 
are diHappoIntcHi (VerHC.) 

— 7 Bepi. 1660. A Eopc% for Fed; or ii hoe and cry lifter Marclieiiiont 
Nedliam, the late s<mrrnlonH newswritor* lleiiig ii collection of lik 
blanphamics and revilings against the Kluges MiijcHty, piibllslicd In Ills 
weekly Foliilciw, (By Sir Eoger I/Mslmnge*) 

— 17. 1663. A Diftconrse 4'‘.onaarnlng schools and nchooliniwterp* 

— 18. 1665. McMlcIa Mecihdiiae. 

— 19, 1676. A Pac(|net of Adriws and anitnmlrerslons »iit front I^wloit 
to the men of Shaftesbury. 

20. 1677. A Second Pac*,ciuei of Advices. 

“ 2L 167R OhrlHtiiiniiisimuH ClhrlstianiinduK; or, Itoasoiw for line re¬ 
daction of France to a more CJhriHfliin state In Kiiroia^. 

WocmI, Anthony I, Athenae CHoiileniat«, iiif IIBO (lift of MareliaBioiil 
Nedhfiin)* (Ctontalas many errom) 
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Parker, Martin, 1. 24 Sept 1S47, The Aniaie« LetaEie; imploring* the 
hlesBsing of Cloil on the prenenfc proeeecling'H of the Arm!©* By the author 
of Merciiriiis Meliincholloiis* 

— 2. 6 Oet* 1647. A Becommenclstion to Mercnrias MorMaiis. 
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Clomiiioiirt. 

5. Ih Loyalty speaks truth; or a confonmee of fh© (IraiKl 

Mereiiries, PragmatieiiH, Melaneholieiis and Elentknis eoneemiiigr the 
pw^nent €»iiiclltioii of hig Majesty ami thl« hleg»ec! Parliament. 

6. 27 Jiin. 18^. The eitieH Walconie to OoL Bieh ami OoL Baxter. (Veree.) 

‘—'1, Ifl CJriiftle CJroinwell; or Oliter ordering our Now State 

Wlienlii i« dew*rih€Kl the Irsyteroiw undertakitigg of the «fiid NoL and 
Ills listening erew. Written hy Mensurius Meliinelioiieiis. 

B* 22 Feh. IttlS, The PryoH of WaHtmingter; or ii whole pack of Par- 
liiimentary kiiavary opsiied. {Yergeg.) 

"■***9*^ 211 April 16*18. Migtrin Farriament hroiiglit to bed of m monstroiig 
ehilde of Eeforiiiiifioii. With the eruelty of MiHtriH Lomloii her iiiiclwifo. 
By Mew^nrhiH Molaiieholieiis. Printed in the year of the Salute fear. 

* *-*10. H May I64S. Troynoviini Miwt not he hiirnt. Or »n exhortiitira to 

the Pity to pnwerve tliotnwsIveH* (¥ems.) 

11* lti May Ih’te. Ding Dong; or Sr. Pitiful PsriiiiiiMsnt on hi« death- 
ImsiL Ilk pitkeg felt hy Dr. King iiml life wilier eiigi hy Dr. Ilkhop. By 
MwuirliiH Melaiieliolleiig. 

12. HI May 1648. Ilktrk Parliaineiit pre»eiited in her Iw^cl after «ora 
tmmlh^ Iti the hlriliof her iiiotwlroiitt of spring the Collide of Itefoniiiitioii^ 
By Memirittg Meliittoholleus. 

"^'•*"‘•13* 22 May 1648. Mktrk IhirlliMneiiti her (logglpping*. F«I1 of inirth^ 
Merry talii«,iii«l other pleawwi diwoiirse. By Merewriiis MidaneliolieiWp 

14. II flimo IfllS. Mrs. Pfirlliiment. Her invitntion of Mm London to 
II Tl»iik«gi?liigdiiit«ir for the great mid migiiiy vietory wliieh Mr llortoii 
olitaiiieil over Major Bowel! in Wiiiew. Ily Mereiiriiw MeliinelioiletiM* 

15. 15*1 line HDH. The (hirkook Neg| at Wwliiiiiwter, or 111© Parlemeiit 
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lniiiiiwiiiltig the fat# of their door aticl iih4ior*‘«l IiiwlMitick* Hy Mofoiirltw 
llrifiiioliolleiM. Priiitwl in Chirkoo Time. 

IS* 17 Jtily IIW. A oltoak Pofir© for tlio Parlltmtiii Printed at 
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iisalimiii 

• i* tl #f«t, lIluL f Imi ditvlidl Prow, or, tins llofil tiiriiM Ihwiter ©te. 

If. ld5L iplgniiiia 

K. U ¥11. 
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■“-June 164L A Eeply m true m steele to a Eiinty, Eiiyliiig, Ehllmihiiw, 
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a late Pamplileteert^ and now (too latf^ or too Hoone) a double diligent 
preaelier, m it ini^ht- have been deliverf^d in Hateliam Barne, the SOfch 
<iay of March laKi, Stylo Novo. Taken in Hhori writing by Tln>my 
Ailo, and now printed in wowIk at leng-ih and not %iirc«. (Two woodcutg. 
TlKunawoiiV nc>f,e Tobiew Bog-.b 

'—— 12 duly ll>42* The whole life and Progrenm of Henry Walker the 
Ir«iiiiiong«*r, CJoIlected and written by Jolin Taylor, 

— 15. 2d dan. lltid. The Vindicaliofi of Henry Walker In reply 

to «»rtoin HciindiiloiiH pimplileto forged and vented abriMul in IiIh Eanric* 

— ‘ 16. di Dc^c, 1644. Bottiii Aiigliiie; inoviiig xxv pirticwIiirH to parlki- 
iiietit. (^Tlic opiHlIe only/ iiccordiiig TIioimiwni’H 

17- 15 lire** Ib4lL A Eeply fo a letter priiitcil at Newcadle under the 
iiaiiic of iiiiiinHwer Hifiit to the Bcclewfwtieall AhHeiiibly at tomdoii mlumi 
mmitiw coiicerniiiK I lie King* mid the CTitirrIi, etc. By Luke iliirritney. 

— 25 Ff'b, 11147* Mewniriiw Britiiiiicww bin Welcome to lieil, with the 
BcfilV We«piiig iipiii llrifaiilciiH* (By Sir FraiiciH Wirtley.) 

—18. 27 Aiigiwl itM7» Ifl>i MaJwllcB ilecliiraflfiii to aii ii|« loving 
wiibjcft^ coiiciiriiiiiff bi« gmcloiw incliiintion for Ihmmx IlrMly ax- 
pwiiwliig fha Iloyal Blwpiwltloit of II1» MiiJctHly fowiirii Ilia llonowrabl# 
t?ity of London iinti for the giwni of Iil« kiiigcioiii in gf*iicrol. By lilfi 
cotiiittiiiMl Friiil«l for one of Iiln IfiijawtiiM (filug- 

tmt-ion of Eiiyiil A raw. Tlioiiiii«ni’« note * Sea Tlia oiihl Fro- 

leHtiiiito iictiiiila, 7 Bept. I«47| iiiiil A latiar wfiii froiii Ck>l Wliiiiay* 
Being coiimfiiiiiiW by Ilia King In declnro IiIm llajcKticH grcfit dimlika of 
II Ifita iniinphlal Himndiiloiw to life M#ije«fy, 7 Sept. 11147.) 

II Sept. IIH7. 4 frcMli Whip for nil mmiMmm Lyem Or m irm 
iliwrlptloii of Ilia two aiiiliient piiiiphliteew or wpiiltoi^iera of tliw 

II ifl47. A llacoMiiiieiidfilioii to Mereiiriiw Mofbicii«, I’ogidliiir 
with a fair diimwilsr tipm IiIm worlli. (Ily Martin Ibirkerd 
~ 19* Bar. IIW* The llloudy Aliiiiiiiacli, for IIhb priweiit JiibilfH\ By 
Mr. John Booker. 

- 20. 2n Bee. 1647. Woiiclcrfiill ItocHlictlotw flwdiiroil in a iiianwigi*, an 
froiti Ilia LonI, fo Sir Unwinw Fairfax and the tkiiiiicall of lib ariiiy. By 
dolin 

21t 15 dan. li#l. A Motion propniiMiad to the Ctottiiiilllaa of f%rlliw 
mailt for r«dwi« of tlia Fttbllriiit grleviiiiraM of Ihii Kltigdoiiia By 
Main Lawlurff* 

22# 3 Pah* 1IW. Sofaroll Spaiwliwf dallwriMl iil a iMnifiirtmaa concamiiif 
Ilia piwar of to prociiffil agiiiti«l their E iiig for iiibgov iir wiiaiit. 

• 23* I March fltiiltoiiMi aontni Tywiiinim. (By dniiitw llnitiw, 

i*f. IliilMfrt Lftiignat, in 1579* A Tmituliilloii.) 

ISI Msroh 11148* An Efoglc or Biilogia on ilia obitfi of Fcwliiittiido 
l 4 «ti Palrfai* (Tarm^; with n wooflciii) 

25* III April lltfti, Tliii Froto«tiiiii« Clriiiiiiitnr ff»r liclfic io llcIcoriwH In 
iiniicftflfttid the Hcriptiirc* Wrlliati by Henry Wiilkrr, H. H. TlicoL B. 
(illiwtriiilon of Snored llctiri) CBcilicfiikiii fo ilia HinmkcrH of the Lowln 
Mid tkniiiiioaii.) 

... 26* II d*ii, IlkMb A Lbt of tlin niitniw of flic judgcH of the High Cknirl 

of diwilfii for iryiill of tli# Mlitir. 

27* 2CI dnit I64lh Ckdiwdloiw of Noliw liikcii fit flic Kliiifu Tryiill. Ily 
II* Walker who wm prcwnit iit Ihc Tryall 
* ' 28* *M dmi* IIMII# tJoliccllonn of Moten inken iil tlie Kliig^n l^rynll* 
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1861; Mclster, Dr A*, 190L ^ 

Ilieronyimw, B. Vita 8. Pauli prim! eremltm r. 44Mt 
llinkmar. De ilmHm Lotharll et f lietku*gi«t* Hflii 
Hispaleiisis, Isidor. Driglmw. r. fimt Dpp Colimla 4 \ 1617. 
liochstmteii, Jmtob foii, Qtiam griirifer p^wnt fnincrt^nten aiixlllnni n 
roiilefieis* 1510, 

InstltoriH, II. fMalogiwde Fythoniels Bfiilleribiw. 14811. 

Jiici|iierinH, NIcholauM. Flagellum liimmtieiifum fiiwdiiarloritiii* r. 1458, ntii 
I5HL * * 

.Inner, MIcidaiiH fcm. f riMdalitu de mipwtltliinlbtw, 144ir#. 
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La VaiKlery© cl© LyoBois an brief, c 1460. 

Laetsntiws (ci BiTiBa IuHtitiitSt ii, 0^ 22. 

Le PraiK*, MiirtlB. (JliaiaploB ties DameB. 144()« 

Leloyer, P.-fj. !">©« Spn^rcw. 1588. 

Lk^OHtlieiieB, Poiiraii Be prcKliiyiin ©t (wteiitiH. 1557. 
liOiiibarciiw, PetriiH. Liber SeiileiitiBnnw. 1150. 

ManioriH, Peter. PliiRallwiii iisfilelleiiriiin. f. 1*M)2* 

Miipes, W. D© Miig'ln CJiiriiiiiiiiii. r. IIBO. 

Mawriw^ EiilwMiiiH. De llnlrerm>. H45. Opp. 1627. 

Meeliliiiiti, tJoliaiiiieg cle. riraiii perfeeiii <iei o|MTa pcwBiiii ii!ip«liri clemoiiiH 
iiiall«»iiL r. 1450. 

IlicldletoM, Eirlianl ^’4.Iii cpiarliiiii Heiiteiitiarniii HokitiMUiiiiwgtloiwfi. 
VenetiH 1500. 

IfoIileriH, IJIrieli. laiiiiirt et pliitiwiiew iiiiiliftribiw, te.iitBEieii iitiiiaklea tel 

liexeiL 148*b 

Miiriien IViM^atiw 4© pliilMiir© fBiitwirtw. 1400. 

NiiBcIc\*Liil»rieL ApBlogiis iwiiir 1©« d« iiiagie. 

1625. TffiftB. Tliti lilHtory pf Magiek. Written In Freiwli by 
iL Niiittliiinifi, Kiigllulifii by JbIi» B»rl©a 1657* 

Nlflerii^ Piirnfemriiiii. IPT. 

Bripwi (IH5-2I4). HpioIL xf, S, ti 

Parii Ambwm Iteiix. Iif»» ciii IJblriirglt. 157Ji CBnf- Iraiiii by dthiiipa^ 
T. mil) 

Pciiir*liiibiii«, l\ 1>© Laimlla 1530. 

Prieriwi, Hllfiffiter. P© itrlglniagftriiiii ileiiicmtiBifiii© libri trtu* 1521b 

PriiBiteiiiilii LIbri iii© ilii fiyw^llbii» ©I dlpelpllniii ec»li»L 
itflliik !MI8, Miu WimemMdmmf f. A. IS^Mb 

E©p»rt#riniii pirtifll# d« pwirllate litreliwuta* 1404 
El<iltsliittt% Bi (Etidbiitliii)* Liber dt IwldUs c* 127fl* 

iftliAiiry# John ciL Polio»iiem 14 Wtbb# 0. L 2 feli. ClifcwL 
ic^ptiiw, Pub (d. imB% QtifnwfciBiieii Ib Petr! Lc>ml»rdl LIbiw BemimiUmtn. 
«iitl«l»rl, L. M. P© PMiiiMMiklltate. MS al end ef xvii ©eiit lei Umnm, 
I«ldt>r, IB75 witb Pretieli tnwifi., 187f) wiilt Eng. Imiw. 

MariiiiiiiH. TriBdiitiw d© wrtllegik. e. 1465. 

Spiellegiiiiti r. 1630. 

Hplrift^ IliirtlielBiiiiMniw ik\ <1© itrIgibaM el laniiii* Tr^itettin » 

In IlieBlngliwi. Apdaglwi trea ite iBinlli* [A II E#4f but 

wriiteii alnitil r* 15204 

Spiwiiigtrii% J# iind lfi»llterl«, if. Miilleiw MalefleBrtiip l#<i 
SliwpiMlii% (h Pii Mntiiirii «t 1647 Q% 

Tailleplid, Tr«ltJ d# Fapparilbn im mprtti. 1fll7. 

Ii NyniBtiiil VI de liiiiigteatiBiie nrallos iil M. IMiirmaiwii vii 
iniilinilliiia liPi 

Tsfmg% P# Invciealioite dneiiiBiiiiiii* n 1374 

^Ftriittliiiittii^ Ite ididiitrifi x (iieterii 2W)* ApBlBfiitleiw Ci07‘-2fMI). 
fhiiitliiiii, *ffi!»itn Haptinte. Adfewtw iirteiii iiitigleaim et ©. 1510. 

Tlieiitrwiii PiiilMilBriiiB. 15H7. 

Tiiirterl^ %fi»biiiiBea de iPMI. 

deliiitiiMw* Lite^r Pc4b c|I50H. 

- -.Aiitlpfiltiw Maleflriiiriiiti* 1508. 

llliirimiiiifw. LiBiiltwirii rife wtriiiriitii nintwiaiiiii. r* l«, ptd 

f'liireiilii •liitiiiiiii* Liber iiilfwitw iirteM itl eem iftil dieiiiii arilbtii 

fflwleiti iiiiilnim ©fllriicdiinB i% 1475. 
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e0atTO<lai»moiiiiEi inwmtorm r»14S(\nkl 14«(L 
Wieras^X DeFra©8t%lHclii0Ei0ttiim. 15114 
WittBcliellrarg*, JoiiMineg. Twtetiig <k siipawtitionilma r, 14l4i. 

Ugollttl Siii)er materiam haeratiforwiii. r* 4I^‘K>. 

Se© 

® *108 Apuleins ran Mmlanra nmi die nntike ZhuIhwI 

MigionspHohiehtliche Vorsuohe und Vomriwiktn von 
Dieterich, A. und Wflnsch, Bd. 4 , Hft. 2 , 


_ a#. Bd. 2, Hft. 4. 

Vi ®‘'y from New* to MareuH AnrelinH, ISKM. 

i ra^er, J. ft. The ftolden Boiwh. 3rd ed. IU07. 

t^vT' 184!J. 

”md de'r HavaZI Tf' m *ur ftewMehte doH Hexenwahna 

TT , **? „ ^“yorfoljfunpr nn MittekU^^ ]‘K>I, 

. ant>er, h.I). Bibliotheca acta et wripia mn^ett. 1738 -4r>. 

Mommm, i. Dan rfiiniHche Strafnscht. 18!*3. 

«iidi<a!icniH<*c ftebefe, BeHcl.waw«,«e», ..tul 
Bd {f irj a ' W«, at. 

ScheiMe, J. !),«, Klonter. IRtft- O. 

Schmidt, II VeteroH Phiionophi ipioimKlo indicavcriiit de pwx'lbiiH, B«t7. 

/>«o Diotench and WfiiiHcii, op. rif. {{<{. 4, Hft. 1. 

^hton, Maury, etc. Majfio Antique (coil, of toxiM). 

n”*^*^'* IteilungHwimdcr: IJnferwiK.hunjfeii junn Wundew 

?crBr8, n£T ' «* o««l WanH,.h. 

£»&U»h JJentcmnloffivtg 


KVj f }3l|]ll 


wi=trT«r 

Holland, II. A Iroatliw against Witchcraft. 159t). 

SrLifT' , Kdinburgh, ]«)7, I^mdon, 1«(*3. 

rtrkms, W. Biscovono of the danmeil Art of Witi-hcraft. 1(«W 1 Prolmlilv 

written during the reign of BHaaiieth.] ' ^ 

« ■^"’‘toHiy of Sorcery, 1312. 

LaSir Mjo® lSn*Sr‘ **“’ «** 

AteswOTiTllZ' *’*“’^ 1 “ <0 witchcraft, IKW. [HeJ 

^ **^of diwwveiy!**’]Tmf* 2LlhMr*i«Tr\*'tn-I'i^ *'^***^ «M*thod 

WiteL ^ ■’ ^ true and nmumi 

Eoiicrts, A. A IWiso of Witchcraft, Wilt!, 

iwZ g Witehcraft. 1617. 

s“: yol. rtWitehcraft. Kptd Mi8«0«„ieH ..f f.hiioblhto« 
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Bernard^ B. A G-aidie to Graad J’ary Men, Divided into Two Boolcee. 1627* 
Baveaiiort, d. Tie Witolies of liaatiagdon* 1646*' 

Gaiilej d. Seiec*! caaes of Coiwcieace toaoMng Wit<*!ioraft 1646. 

— A C/ollection oat of tlie l>e«t approved aiitliors, coafcaioing liiatories of 
viHioiia. *. of the Devil. 1657* 

Stearae, J. A eoalirmatioa and Discovery of “WitcheFaft, 1648. [See Kotes 
aad Queries, »er. voL v, article hy €ropleyJ 
Aaoa. The Devil mm at St Alhaaa. 1648, (Satire.) 

Magoiaafttix, 11. Thc^ Bimnge Witch at Greeawich, 165CI 
lIoincH, B. Diiemoaologie aad Theologic, 1650, 

Mor«% 11. Aa antidote to Athewme, 1653, (Wltehcriift cited as proof that 
spirits exist.) 

Fihiier, li An ftclvertiw^nieat to the tlarymea of England tonching Witches. 
1653. 

Fiiriwworth, 11, Wiiehcrafi hisiit oat from the Religioiin Besed and Israel of 
God. 16«55. (Berinoiiising warning against wiiches.) 

CJardiiwr, li Englands Grievance Dlw^^vered. 1665. ((Imp. inii eoEtaliiw 
acecnint of p^rhiips the most villainous wltciifliider on record.) 

Ady, T. A Chmdle in the Dark. 1656. 

Brage, W* A Fliysical Nc^sonotny •.. with DainmnomagcML 1665^.^ 

Gliiiifill, fl. Fliikwophiciil coiwiderarions toocliing Witches and Witchcraft. 
1666. 4th ml, 1668, loilitleil A Blow at MiKlorn SaddnciKiii. 5ih 
iis SiiddiiciHiiins Tritiiiiphafiis. Bee GrcciiHict, F., dtwi^ph Cllaiivill, 1600. 
Giifiiiilmn, IL Df Grcdiility iiiid liicrcdidity in things Natwralf C5vil, and 
Divine. 1668. 

Wagstaffa, 4. The rtiiwtlon of Wiiclicraft. dehtitcd. IfMilt 
1*., IL The Bpinloii of Wik^licriifi fiiidlwitcMl 1670* 

Wolwtor, iJ. The Displaying of siipimswl Witclicmff* Itl77. 

C/fWiiflcid, li A Thoologkml diwotirso of AiigciN and their Ministries, HmH. 
IMitwi, Eev* E. (iiiiiiidifi, or the Witelioft; a Eliiipsmiy. 16H3. 

Matlior, I, Eeitwirkiihlo Frfiviciciiccs. 1683-4. BpGl 1H!HI :Hcc ilarr, 
Aiiwlla Blffcc^ Blillling, Toronto, lOtKi.l 

BIncliilr, fL Invisihio World Dimivcwnl. 16H5. 

Msilher,(I The Womlers of the iiivKihlc World, 11103. Eptd 
Aithrcy, 4. Miwclliiiiicrt upm viirioiw siih|cctH, Itiktl Ept«l iHilO. 


3imkm 

Ad«i%W*ILIh Witidi,W«rha4,iiiiil IW; 

lltawii li IL Tlw Nccroiiwiiirew. CBtitwirkshlii novel of tiiocterti 

life ill whicli »»« of (ht Itlcw of xvii woiliiry lioiiioiiologkte are a»ily 

wwoKnlwble.) 

Bihllothwtt IIWwlkA 1874 

H. A Complete IllnUMpy of Mnsrtek. 1718. 

Burr, <}. I». WIteh ItenwMitUmn. I«i7. 

(towosTh.ilf.. La M(W« ot-1«‘H«ni4terii‘on Fmm-o. ISO ). 
iJiwwwIoy, J. Hketoh of EnjfltNh wH,-h<'raft- pr.-llswl m mtroil. to I oUmh 
IM iioowiry of WiteUiw. ChothiHJi Hm’., vol, vi. IMIk 
IHdron, M. HiMtolnnlii IHalOo. >. t 

iHofcnlMM-li, .1. Dto Ili'Xiniwiihn vor iiimI tmoli <lt'r (!la«lii«iiw»<imlt(intr In 
I>«iitw*lila»w!. IHKtl, 

WsHs-F,nir('-<toya<«, Ltioic. L« Vl(» ot In Mori <Ich I'iSri,. I.OO. 

Fiifiiirr, L. Hinteiroilu Morvolllouit. 4 vok , 

Flnul»ort, <L Ltt 'ronlnlion th H. Anloitw*. Kcl. aolln,, l!«7. 1 Itent »t«cly 
of lUo iptyrliolojiry of llio tmn who ImOmiv*'!, himwlf to In* nwnltecl hy tn* 
Cf. Ilowh*. <!., Th,' ClolMtor nod th«> HrnHh.] 



EnSfJiHh WiWicwft from ir,68 to 1718. Amen 

’ toeto ^ *“ 

^*'*1^7’ of Death and other KtadioM in ©volution, ii vok 

Pike, L. 0. IDatory of Crime in England 1873^-6. 

Schroder. Die leen in Buropa. 1842. 

^”^1886? ^**‘***® Aberglanbe in den aItfran»&ii«ol»ea Diehtnn^n. 

Account of the Belief in Witohoraft in Seotlwid 
Soldan, W, a. Go»ohichte der Hexonprooeewo. 1848. 

‘low yolkHaijerglaniHuiH ini Anfang diw 1«. .lalir- 

Uiwiciert, awg <ler foa iS^ri 

ssrsTf'™ ■"■ ‘"" ... ■«"'”* 

<)f «)m>ry iiimI riiiii^io* 2 imI i*«L IH5L 

xiiittmarmiianj 0* I)e mutate Biixcmiuhi vittc^niwi raligiofif*, 

AHTmndHiY AND 0(*(!ri;rfKa 

’ f 'W'j*"*'’ A«lroi0gi«. KJol. 

Hi,y<lo hir (dnriopher. A Dcfenw. of JndloioH Aatroloirf©. !«(«(. 

- An AHtroIogicaldiwwirH©. IfJO;!, laW. 

ArirohiMrf iLl'f,^®OAOi'OMANlA, The m«l,„e« nf 
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Yleaw, T. The of ABtrologew* 1624. 

Ciaiile, J. Oeewlt Piiilosopliie. 

Lamhe^ J. A Briefe Dewription of the Notorioiifl Life of John Lamhe.. 

1628. llpM ffieHimile (a.ti). 

S., J. [Bailer, John]. Maw|iwracle clii CieL 16#. 

Booker, J. The hlcKKly 

Lilimm, JtiiiL liinoeeiK^y and Trwtli JiiHtIfleci againgt the aspewiioiiH of 
W. Priiin. 16411 

llarllete, Henry. Vox Vaelc^rwm. PreclletloiiM clefencleci 1646. 

Cler«^, flohii, AHtroIo|?<e*MiiHlix. 1646. 

Warton, (kpt. Oeorgo» Merliiii AnprlM Erriiiii. WM, [Wartoii wa« him- 
«elf »ii aliiiiwiiiek iniiker, one of IiIh prcKiiietioiw heiiig' llemerowoiHncm, 
or II New Aliiiftiiiiek after the old fiwliioii for the yeare 16441] 

Bed^ewiek, Williiiiii- The Hpifiliiall Mndiiiiyi. If4H. 

WeigeliiiB, Villen!hie. AHfroIoirle 'rin^ologizeiL I644h 
Wiiiff, V. find Leytioisrii, W. Eiw lietiiiii Bhiilceriiiei. Iff#. 

— ' IlFimia Friiellefi; or pwietieiil ABtroniniiy in viii pjirtn. 2 im 1 wi 1652. 
Bhiikerley, Jertfiiiy. The Atiiiloiiiy of Ifraiiiii Priiellea. 1650, 

Fiwter, Clwirffo. The giiiiiiflliig of the LiPt Triiiiipd. 11150. 

C4|firli«oii, L. A Slntle Bye ttll LWiI, no Darkiiim 1650. 

Pool, John, (kmiitry Ai^lrology. IIIBI. 

John. A hidof lhwl»»iioii ngiilniit tlndielal iKtroIof!©. 1650, 

—— AKiroIoflii acinifiitii parlfer el eoiidoiiitifitfiu loril), 

WoterhmiHii, KiL A« liiiiiihk Ap^dofle for I^oamlng' awl Loarn^l Mon. 

t, leiirnlii^ m the elilof exenlkneii of man md th# ehlaf 

ohjoel of iniMdiiwiillonw.] 

Wiirwm, lliiitllek. Msgieic and Antrology ?inilleiit«i from foln© 
liffL 

Bamtifisf, Wiillwi. fmx VerHiitk. MBL 

A Bhorl IMsmiiwe of the lellpiii of lha Biiiiiia. 1652. 

EowIiiimI, Wllliwti. JiidieWl Awlrologia Jiidieiiilly eoiidemnecL I65L 
Flillfwlrogtw. LIllltnAiw Wlilpt. 1652. (llrlfieiwncJCIuliM^p-fFg Ipkiiiieria) 
Vic*«ir«, John. Apiliwi WiHiftiii LhLle. 1652. (Vi^rHo Boflre.'l 
I*! rleo'l, Lfiinroiiwh The A«ffoIoirerH llitifg-heJire, 1652. 

Aihiitiiawir, llAlhrhni f'^HIwlenf iii ChiprloiiiiwieieM. Meriniriiw Flireiieiieiia 
1652. 

Ilroiiimerloiit Williinti. Hiinfldenee IMBtMoiiiiiod. 1652. 
tiilWwy, Jipliwfi* liidnuo Antroloflea. 11152. 

CWpmler, Agrieolft. ffwmeliogmpliln Atithropwnwfoa. W52. 
llrayne, J. Antrologf prowl to Iw Ilia Bocfifitiii of W5S (?). 

Anon, filllhw lliiiicpiei In wwit.) 

B., T. f Bwfidlln, Tlioiitw I* IM?Itilly no oniiiiif to A«lrolo|fy. III5S. 

Plat fog, llnhrlel. A Dlwwery of Bitliforrmniinl Twnmitr®. 165fi 
imiw, Arlw^. Ring Pharl» lil» Btnrro. 1651 
lliMihiiiy, tl. Aiilttint lloCTiiitoni. 1654 
Plilblidltiw, ilwmnifiM PWliip^acii- MB* 

Ttiftior. It. Iloiirf (kraiflltiK Afrifpi, lit« foiirtli mmk of weiili fhilo«*pliy* 
CM ilrnmmph Mngfo*! oteiittnfo of Ifofor do AImhio. Awtwwioiiiiml 
gmmmmy (By Tli« iialiir# of Bpirlfo (By 

11. Pi0t4iriiiii)i Arliafol of Mogiok. MM. 

— Pnrwwliiiii. Hf tlio fIhymloiil Tranwatitjilion, llononlogy niid ClontruiUon 
of iiiofok mtd tiiliiernifi. 1157 Ctr«i«.). 

Pi«, llm^ nw iofowd tporiiw re«imdlfig Aitroto^ M57, 

Hiirpmlort Ithihnwi Antrolofy pwiwd iinofol, piom 1657. 

CBiirniofiJ 
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Ileylhi, F. ObservaikniH on the Ifistorie of the Eiigii of King (Jliarles. 1656. 
Q'l>lineflekl], J. The Sage Benfitor Deliiieiited, 1660, 

Bridges, CL Divers Political DiseourHits of the Duke of Eohan. 1660, 
Hiwriiigkm, J, The Kota; or, ii model of a frcai State or equal! (kmimoii- 
weaitli, 16fi0, 
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Eater. AiigOitin (1575-1641), 148, 144 
— *coltoiiel/ The Bhzin^tFtar, 8H3 
Balaam, 370 

—to Cowley’s Thwidei^, 66 
Balcanquftl, or Biileaiifpilmll, W. {1586?- 
16451, 485 

Bald will, Prudence, 6 
Baltinglas, viscount, 243 
Bah/.iic, Jean Louis Ouez dtt, 268, 891 
Vmiemll, ttidiiird (1344-1610), 827, 832 
Barelfiy, John (I5H2-I621h Arpetiix, 813; 

Kuphormifmi^ SHtijrkou, 813 
Bfirebmies paiiimiieiit, 190 
Ihugriivi', fhhn (IIUh-IOHOh 85 
Barker, Maltliew {l6l!Mf8W|. 816 

1651)^ The Ari 0 / Anpling, 
mil 

Barhw, Williwii fd. 1613), 816 
llanmhfe^ Jourwif, 8110 
llariifield, folotud, 430 
llaron, llobrrt fyl. 1643), HH, 137 
llamiii, fir?oiiori4, 99 

cttriliiittl, 311; Anwiim Pk- 
Hfiimtifit BIO 
llitiiiiig, 24fi, 434 

lifwtwicl. Joliii |I39;I«I65I), 115, 488, 
44 L 456 

llfi|ps<m, Tlioimm tlSHO? 1620), Firgt Hh 

n/ ikiiilidh iVfiflrifpifa, H 
llatli Hdi«»#L B3tl 
232 

atiil llilleiiioii, ill Sandy«’« Ot?iV4 
51 

llavwia. 200 

iAXlftr, Eifliitrd fIIII5 1691), 207; IWL 
qume Bfuierimmft 145; *tkf 
AhwteifiVif/ i/ril, LBI; Htdij ihummm* 
wmilk, 488 

Bayiw, ill The Mrbmmd, IHI 
llayiy* T, Majiiei#, HI 
Ilf Merry mid Ifii^ 3lf:i 
Iteiwitficrtil, Piaiichi fl5HI-1616), 7, h2, 
272 

~ Sir Mm (tnmk 1(127), 56, 57, 
75, 0(1, 406; 7k Urn Lufr Mujedy, 
ffmeftning ikf T/iie Forme of Mnylkh 
Bociff, 19 

ic«s«*|iii l|iliV46ill|, M, 4116 
llwiidl, Wiiliiiw flfill 4642), $m, Bl», 
442 

IWfiircl, 167 i.. 172 
-- giiol, 170. 172 

iiilififd, ii;i|i 

llwtwiii (iL 1011?), SS 
Beliiil, ill LfwL 121 

Ihflltirnihie, IMII, *109 

Mliiigs, litehartl (iL 11177), 4IS; ll/itery 
of thf irkh (Mfmlwitiim, 2l*i 
Biitiffrtoti, *M 

1411 

Mmmd (I«0i?«l676), 78, 

m, im ; fkmiphUu or imFi Bmrifm, 

m 
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Bentham, Jeremy, 104 
Bentley, Bichard (1662-1742), 109 
Berkeley, George (1685-176S), 278, 280, 
290 

- Sir John (d. 1678), 449 

Berkeniiead, or Birkenhead, Sir John 
(1616-1679), lUrcMritm Aiilicm., S48; 
Mercurim Jkllicm^ B49 
Berlin, 309 

Bernard, Richard (1568-1641), S74; Guidf, 
to Grand Jury J/c/i, 375 
^ Beulah, laud of, 175, 253 
Bevis of Boufchamptcm, 167 
Bible, the, 151, 157, 164, 169,171,177, 
236,253, 269, 296, 297, 303 If., 315 ff., 
321 f!., 371, 375, 382, 3f|6. Bee, alio, 
Old and New TeBfcamants 
CmiticlrSi 109 
Corinthiam^ 140, 322 
Dmtero^tmuj^ 140, 395 
Jkch’Himten^ 317 
Msthrr, 316 
Kzekuil^ 322 
Gcumw, 140 
Uomu 322 
Joh, 317, 322 
Jonahf 46 
Prtmrbs, 317 
P$alm, 31, 109, 215, 322 
170 

lAotiy of 317 

Bt John, 322 
Hi, Maiihew^ 140 

early tmnilatioiii of, 127 
Biblical 311, E18, S2I 

Bilion, llioi. (1547-1616), 318 
Bloti, 83 

Biwli, John (1616-1691), NeyoUatlmi, 

m 

— T., Tim Cmrt md Tima of JmM$ I^ 
191 

Bimingimm iwhool, 380 
Birtha, In r)*A¥ 0 nant*ii Uondibertf 71 
Biihop, Bichawi, 361 
Blaok Mttgio, 368 
Bkir, Ilolwtrt (16fi%4e60|, 455 
Blind Dtfotion, in A frm Jmmtmjf 
»S2 

Boadieet, 44B 

ill Millotfi 129 

Boccftlinl, T*, BayffWigli di /%in«iio, 274 
Boclin, lean, 194 

Bodtey, Sir Xhomas (i545«i6l8)* 1611 
Bothiao, Jacob, 303, 351 
Bohttnift. Set MlirAli«tli, mmn of 
Boif, John (1561-1644), 3lf\ fll8 
Bold, Hiiiry (1627-16BSI, 8S 
Bolton, Birotirid (* Bhitoactoiilill') 
(15767«463I7), 205, 441 
Oorpm llirwi Anyllmimm^ 205 
Wbru$*$ Mpitme of Mmm» Mktmy 
(traiiiG, 205 

MypmHUm, »6I, 271 
Bolh«4ii»iloori, Laneiwfiirff, 142 
Book of Cowmmfh Pmytf, 1%, i49t 
Bmtke. of the Uniwinai Mfk §f Bmthndf 
Tim, 208 


Booker, John (1603-1667), The bUudy 
Almmac, 352; Severall Hpeechea at a 
Conference, 352 
Bordeaux, 309 
Border, Daniel 

JHnglan(T$ Moderate MeMsenger, 351 
Impartial Scout, The, 351 
Eiiigdimm FaithfuU Scout, The, 3»51 
Kingdotm Weekly Post, ThCy 851 
Perfect Weekly Account, The, 851 
Weekly Aecompt, A, 351 
Weekly Afrount, The, 351 
Border, the, 26 
B<mefiii»Ahnogaver, Juan, 83 
Boswell, (h, 390 

Boswnrth, or Boxworth, Willmm (1607- 
1650?) 

ArmdiHS ami Sepka, 80 
Chmif and temt Lorers or Armdim 
mid Sephu, The, 79 
iiinr idichrim(u% HO 
To Atmmi, HCl 
Boiiriii, Kklwdai, 344, 845 
Bow«r of Bliifi 2 

Bowfin, Sir Jerome, in Mllloak MiMcmia^ 

m 

Boxloy, 511 

Boy (it Baliltfscloii!, S75 
of Bllson, $75 

Boyle, Hon. Eobert {1027-1691)» 26fL 
2W, 396 

Bcigiir, bird Broghlll (1.621-1679), 
23 ; i%rl/ir«iiM, 391 
Baciforci wdiool, 830, 342 
BraddiAW, John (1602-1650), 219 

— Eichard (ji. 1660), 4im 
Brad«li«4, Anne (1612-1672), 412 
Bradwfirditti, baron of, in Wiwerky, 

231 

Bramher, Hinwex, 22 
Brtinidtiwi, 454 

BriMiihiill, Mihti (1594 466:1), 2«5, 28% 
2B9; Cmtiyatiom of Mr iMhUt $01; 
i Ihfcme of Urn Trm Likfrty of l/niww 
/IcBViWif, 301 

Bramstoii. Hit John (161147ai)^ $31 
Bmmn, 17 
Brent hall, Eiicm, 89 
Brititwood wlmoi, 

Nltdioto (I54r/W62fl?), 7, 16, 
390; WiP$ frmchmour, 463 j A Poite 
with m Puckii of Mai Letten, Sfll 
Brewiiter, 'riioRiM, $511 
llfidgiwaEir, John Bgert«n,i»r! of (1579- 
1649), 113 

Bfidgti*ft», «»r Bridgimaa, Sir Orlando 
(160614674), 42 
Bridgnorth, 145 

Britiitey, John, the clflcr {Jl IW), 
iiudm Litcmrim^ $14,‘ $35 
Briitcd, 245, 350 

— John Dighy, M «rl of (liiO-* 
111511, 440 

Brottdwhidior, 245, 158 
BroKilif, Mir tltorg#, 4li 
Briwlii, I'klwirl Gfitilli, lord (1608- 
ll4i}, mi i,} fk§ M»mri ofTmlhSm 


f 
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Browae, Edward (1014-1708), fioa of Six 
Thomas Browne, 203, 244 
— Sir Thos. (1005-1682), 99. 130, 
182, 103, 232 (main entry), 249, 
250, 253, 256 fl., 366; Browne^s 
Iiatiniaing, 240, 248 
Chriitian IfomI®, 239, 241, 248 
bream$y 241 

Garden of Cynm^ Tke^ 237, 241, 242 
Mydriotaphia or Urn Burial^ 237, 241, 
242 

Letter to a Friend^ A, 241, 243 
BKmetUmui^ 241 

Feeudodoxia Epidemica (Vulgar Errors), 
230, 28B, 241 

EeiUfh Medici, 44, 28B, 2BI E, 289, 
241, 313, 449 
Wirrkr, 241 

— Tom, son of Sir Thomas Browne, 
284, 244 

——• W., Folixandre, 391 

— Wm., of 75, B3, 112, 

118; PmUmiU, SB 

Browning, BoW,, 91; Etmffiwih 11 
Brunswick-lltiliiehurK, 43B 
Brute, legends of the, 117 
Brntiw, in Phiytand, 129 

Brydgas, Sir Egerton, 84 
Biw, or Bunk, Sir diiorge (d. 1028k 448 
Buckingham, (leorge Villliixi, duke of 
{ir>92-l02«k 17, 1B7, 19B, 205, 219, 

222, 300, 484, 4SB, 439, 440, 451; 
exwjtlitKUi to Franoi, 1181 

— Cieorge Viliiiira, 2ad duke of (1028- 
1687k 08; The BihmrBid, im 

Buckinghaniiiiire, 98, 107 
Budaeus, B07, StO 
BulMn, W. (i. 1570), 306 
Balten, A. H*, 451 

Bmlwer, Uhn (fi* 1054), dntfwcf&mta^ 
mmtph&iie, S87 

Bunyan, icto (162S«108tt, 154, 155, 
105 ff* (main entry), 251 
Otmfe$»i(m of my Faith, A, 172 
Grace Ahmindiny to the Chief of Bin* 
firm, H5«, 170, 171, 177 
Holy (Jitif or the New dermakm, The, 
170 177 

Life md Death of Mr Badmaii, The, 
177 

PUyrwdfi Proyntt, The, 1721!., 177,17B 
Borne CoMpel Trutim Dpeu&i, 169 
—* tranBlatioriM, 176 
BnrgiHS, Anthony (fl* 1052), 822 
— OomiilhiH (1689*?-!006), 814 
Burghtey, William Cecil, liaron (1520- 
1598), 191, 825, 328, 8111 
Burkard, 872 

Burnet, ttllherfc (11113-4715), 185, 214; 

momoirn of the dtik« of Hamilton, 485 
Burnfi, Iic0«‘rt, 18 

Burrough, Edward (1634-1002), 109 
Burroughs, J«*ri‘tnitih (1599-1040), 322 
Ilurion, Hcttry (1578-1048), 145, 438, 441, 
456 

_ liohort (ir)77"-1040), 1611. 253, 366; 
/‘uaiomy of Melmiekdy, B13 


Burton, Thomas {Jl, 1656-9), 440 
Bury St Edmunds, 61, 234 

...-.... school, 330 

Bushy, Riolmrcl (1606-1695), 317, 341 
Busller, Leonard (/I. 1614), 456 
Butler, major, 356 

— Samuel (1612-1680), 72, 92, 167, 
288, 345; A Small Poet, 89 

- Samucd (1774-1839), 336 

— Samuel (1835-1902), Eremkon, 878 
Butter, Nathstiifl (d. 1664), 344 
By-Ends, Mr, in Bunyau’s Pilgrind$ 

Progrem, 173 

Byron, John, 1st baron (d, 1652), 436 

— lord, bon Juan, 1v 
By He. Mrs, 98 

C., B,, Meretirim Cwimi, 849, 850; The 
Weekly InteUiyemfT of the Gommmi* 
wealth, 35t); The Kingdoni^i Weekly 
Intelligincer, 849, 853, 354 
C., T., Moral! iBmotma ami E$$ayis, 886 
Cabal ministry, 42 
Oalmla, 191, 48.1 
Cabala, The Prince^$, 188, 191 
0»di;r,, 454 

Oacclmon, (hnmii, IIB 
Caetar, Juliiw, 159,104, 413; In MiitoiBs 
PIngkmd, 121 
Oalfiis, 232 

Ctdamy, Edmimc! (1600-1660), 145, 8X2, 
424 

Oaldirwood, DaYid (1575-1650), 448; 
Miitorie of the Mirk of $ScoUaml, 209; 
Recantutiom (fio-eiilled), 209 
Cahin, John, 152, 150, 160, 208, 80S, 
B09, 821; imtituim, 300 
Calfklsm, MS, 14B, 152, 153, 157, 279, 
2 S0 

Cam ri?«, S27 

Oambridgi, 6, 9, 28, 42, 46, 7S, 85, 98, 
141, 148, im, m, 223, 228, 245, 
S05, 812, 116, 117 ff., W, 816, 864, 
437, 441 

Caiua oolkwe. Sea under 0on?il!© imd 
OaluB oolkiRo 

Chriit’s college, 91, 92, 97, 114, 279, 
342 

Emmamml college, 224, 279, 817, 889, 
340, 354 

(hmvilift and Cal us eollegii, ISH, 320, 
321, 345 

Jesus eollcgo, 310 
Kirjg^K ccillego. 53, 326, 828. 329 
Fomhroko college. 32, 33, 83 
Biitorhoiwo, 331., 326, 449 
Quomw* eoilifgi, 244 
St church, 244 

Bt Catharine's hall, 30! 

Hfc Johfi*« collogo, 4, H4, 89, 91, 129, 
330, 337, 362 
Bt MaryV ohuroh, 34 
Btdnof Hummox oolloge, 244 
Trinity Iwll, 4, 21, 27, 62, 117, 179, 
317, IW, 34t, S6l 
~ Fliitoulats, 27«, 279, 102, 316 
l»rc'3H, A, 32 
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Cambridge university, 189 
Camden, William {1551^162$}, 387, 338, 
442 

Campaiielia, T*, 298 
Campbell, T., 73 

Campion, Thomas (d, 1619), * My sweetet 
Lesbia/ 2; ‘There m a garden in her 
face,’ 8 

Canne, John (d. ir>C)7), 360, 361 
Canterbury, 157, 301, 309 
Canzonets to Jmre wi/cff, 2 
Caporali, 274 

‘Cards, Monopolies of,’ 440 
Carew paiKTs, 43t> 

—- Bir (leorge, afterwards lord Carew 
of Clopton and earl of Tiitne* (lfi5»5- 
1629), 211, 438; lidatkm of the Miate 
of France^ 190 
—— Bir Matthew, 16 

— Thomiw (15987-1639?), 4, 7, 13, 
15 fh ^niaiii entry), 22, 23, 25, 57, 
81, 87 

‘Ask me no morn where Jovi bistows,* 

19 

IkddmBs in Low, 18 
Coeltm BritimnieuMf 10, 19 
Mkim tqmn ike Pmth of Dr Dmim^ W, 
IB 

* Fair copy of roy Oeiifi’i faeii/ 19 
‘He that kwM a ro^y lip,’ 19 
*ril 110 more on her bowlkihiag 
fftot^/ 17 

‘Mark how the haihful mom, in mi«/ 
18 

3iurtkring Dmmg^ 18 
iioptun, Tke,^ 19 
Bprinih 7Vii*, 20 

‘Bwei‘.% breaihirig wriial idr/ It 
Upon the of the King of Hwndfr^ 

20 

Cftttiy, Kobcrl, earl of Monwioiith 
1639), 4411 
Oariibrooki:** 39 

Carliilcin, Sir Dmllcy (!573»lll3*i), 16, 
M2, 193, 11411, Bill, 437 

— CIcorp 11559*1628), ASTFCAorc^ 
BIAHIAj lAf mmiMMS of mimhsgfir»^ 
B77 

O&rliite, Lney May, ©otttifctw of (I5t0- 
1860), 17, m 

— M., 333 

Ottlylti, T„ 91, l«|i, Ifll, 194, TM, Srdl, 
440 

Oamlin# lyriitii, I, 2, 10, 17 

Oawe, Thomai (w Mites iTnliiiw) 

11174), i4, 35 

CJAmoll, JL»«wli, Alk« in tFondwImui* 30 
Wi* Bm% iil»i Dwwrlia 
Carthttiltii OFftor, 3S8 
Cartwright, Clirlitophiw (1602^4658), 424 

— Wliiiiim (MIT 4, 89, 272 
Carve, Tliiiimw (t590'4i7*i7), 153 
Oarji Filriik iJt, iiilh Trivial Tmm 

and TrkfktSt 88 

Caryl, »foiifh (160241711), Sli, »ii 
Oaitttibon, liiiiao (lW»l«i4), m, «», 
807 ff., 311, *112, S14, 819, 820, IIM; 
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I)e r€bm mcHb it £cc!e$imticu exer- 
eitutiomi XVI ad Barmiii annale$t 
310 

Casanbon, Meric (1599-1671), 109, 822 
Cmmmutary m tin Hebrew and (kngU-) 
Saxon Imiffuage, 819 
Mpkietm^ 319 
Marem Antoninm^ 819 
Of Vreduhty and Incredulity 395 
Ireaime nmcerniny Enthmimm^ d, S9S 
Cawimir, 87 
Casket lelttitB, 161 
CaftsiiiM, Btiverim, 272 
Ciisfctilfetro, L., 265 

CatiilliiH, I, 12, 18, 3fi; VimmuMi mea 
Lahiu^ titqm ameniM, 2; Luetm in 
mmtf pmneris^ 9 

(kmiirrH Otttefhimm' aiid confemionof his 
faiths The, 3H3 

Camiirrd Cutffhumf% or ike Ik/ontid 
Pmmiant caterhhmy the miii-fJtriitmn 
Fapmi^ 382 

Diiirrwll, Tkc^ BUB 
{Jarniim Ffiunk^ The^ 383 
Cave of Envy, ia S*ady«’s (hid^ 51 
0a?«mdi»h family^ m% Mik Bm, alio, 
iiiidtfr Devoriiliiri and MmomUu 
Oifii, Bir liobert, i»rl of Salislwiyf 1503 f* 
16121,131, 435, 4SB, 440 
Cilia (CiiMW*«l, 17, 20 
|Walltir%), 5S 

Ciititt fervniir i>f Tmlit?rnti, Iltirhiirl and 
fanghaii, 41 
*™' myiliciMa, II 
Cirdngru, Camilla, 100 
Cerei, 370 

Cermntf« Baavedra, M., Vtiyaye to Par-* 
nmmm^ 274 

CJlmdtirton, ImiiMiice 4,5116? 4640), 317, 
340 

Chiigferil, 86 

Chftlilee leaniing, 318, 319 
—“ Tiirgiimi, Bit 
ilhiilfiml Bl Clil«, IlciikM,, 107» ItO 
CliiJi*. 178 

ClwtMdll, Jnliii if, IfW)), gl, 11$, i«s 
fhmltim mid iUmirekm. 76. fi* 250; 
(ii| Clifillsliill, Jwiiiti, 77 
Chiwtther, Jnhii (15411 III04|, 394; d 
iJmfutitiifm if AxtmhgimI bffmfmkyyt 
i77j d Trmiim mjaimt dudkml d$tm* 
loffk, 376 

Clminterhiiii, .lolm (Mill4fl27), 1911, 843, 
1145, 4117 

Oliatiitakyiifi Wilkin (16194689), 7;i 
81, $M, I IB 
Muylnnd^g JuMk^ 74 
hmli 'V^lfMrio 74 
Pkmmmia, 49. 74, 7f4t, HO 
IFil# M % the Mime^ 74 
Chaiidter, m (jhaaiKiliir, T, (141S?***! 100k 

inn 

Olmntrl« Act of M47. iStI 

Oliapulaiit, Jeiiii, iiii *i#i 

Oliftiwiiin, Ck, 01; Emiumrd If©4 4111 
Oliapfwlk William (i|i2-W49]. »7, m 
CMrmkr if 11 rl#, 


1 
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CMmcter of The^ 892 

— of Spain, The, 892 

-- of Wurre, The, 886 

Charles 1,1, 6,16, 17, 24, 29, 86, 89, 60, 
620., 69, 61, as, 79, 80, 106, 140, 142, 
144, 1460., 164, 169, 1610., 166, 179, 
188, 191, 192, 194, 196, 198, 206, 212, 
214, 215, 218, 219, 2210., 229, 254, 
280, 800, 806, B36, 340, 862, 368, 861, 
882,888, 892,483, 436,486, 438 ff., 447, 
449 

-- 11, 61, 62, 160, 161, 179, 180, 183, 

188, 196, 197, 206, 218 0., 219, 234, 
26(1, 254, 286, 314, 860, 866, 434, 486, 
441 

—^— Lewis, elector Palatine, 281 
OharUs I, Jmt Defence <f the Moyat 
Martyr Kmg, 225 
Charlton, Btephen, 488 
Charon, 881 

Chancer, Geoffrcjy, 76, 182, 186, 156, 173, 
286; Troilmand Criseyde, 78, 814 
Oheke, Bir ilatton, 232 
Chehnsfoixi Kchool, 880 
Chertsoy, 68 

— abbey, 59 
Cheshire, 214, 282, 841 
Che$m, The Gtime of, 386 
Chester, 819 

Oliettle, Hcmry (0.1607'/), 896 
Chichcley, Henry (1862 7-4448), 826 
ChiohcHtcr, 877, 469 
Chiliini^worth, 'William (1602-1644), 160, 
168, 167, 163, 21H; The lieligmi of 
Tfidfitmts, 161, 804 
Chipping Wycombe, 54 
ChlswicK, 888 
OMorifi (Walkr^ah 65 
Ohriet within, ana the historic Chriit, 169 

— (Miltonk), 119, 121, 186 
Chri$tin4mm, 7% prmmt e$tMe of, 885 
Christian lY of Denmark, 281 

— commonwealth as defined by 
Hobbes, 296 0. 

•—- in Banyan’s TUyrind$ FroyreM, 
178, 177 

Christiana, in Banyan’s IHlyrvfs Tnh 
grea, 177 

Christianity, BOB, 367 
* Christianas Presbytermnastix’tJrc|ii- 
hart, Sir Phonms, 263 
Christina, queen, 280; in Milton’s JJe- 
femhf 130 

Chadloigh, James (d. 1643), 84S 

— John (Jl, 1650), 81 
Ohnreh, B. W., 210 

Cicero, M. Xullitts, 181, 261, Bill, 890, 
$92; De Semctut€t 01; Epktulae, 316 
Circe, 870 

City Dameg PHUimh The, 882 
Clarendon, Hdward Hyde, carl of (1609- 
1674), 16, 85, 150, 188, B4, 2120. 
(main entry), 226, 229, 296, 416, 
441, 444, 449, 453, 454 
A (Mlectkm of Some (f the Mm« 
$arre$ and Murthm Vommitkd on 
^tke, irmhf 212 


Against MiiUiplying Controversies, 217 
An Actwe and Contemplatwe Life, 
217 

Brief Survey of the dangerous and 
perriicious Errors to Church and State 
in Mr Hobbeses book, 301 
Cmtemplatiom and Mefleetions upon the 
P$alm of David, 216, 217 
Essays Divine and Moral, 217, 221 
Butory of tM Irish MebelUon, 212 
History of the BehelUon, 18H, 202, 212, 
214 0. 

Life, 218, 2160., 221 
MisceUaneous Works, 215, 217 
Of Human Nature, 217 
Of Liberty, 217 
Of Mepentance, 217 
On Educatiiin, 217, 220 
On the Uevermce due to Old Age, 217 
Short View of the. State and Condition 
of the Kingdom of IrdmiS, A, 212 
State Papers, IBS 
^ Vindication, 217 

Clargcs, Sir Thomas (ti 1695), 862, 368 
Clarke, Abraham, 107 

— papers at Worceshjr college, 0*» 
ford, 347, 435, 438 

— Bamiml (1675-1729), 319 
ClavitiB, C., 320 

Olcivelancl, John (1613-1668), 78, 81, 88, 
910., Ill, 356 

Characie.r of a London Diurnatl, 348, 
384 

Murk Antony, 93 

MrcMrim PoUtuus, Character of, BBS 
3iireurim PoUtictm, 'The Second €ha» 
ractef of, 853 
Mixed Amembly, The, 92 
MM Smt, The, 92 

Ology, or Ologio, Memnder (1614-1698), 
442 

Olow&i, John, 152 
Clwcritta, B., B07 

Cockayne, or Cokayne, Thomas (1587- 
163B), $16 

Coffee, A Brief Dmaiptlon of the Excellent 
Virtues of that sober ami wholesome drink 
called, 3B9, 390 
Coffee, A Cup of, 389 
Ciffee^llome Dmiogue, A, $90 
Coffee-house, News from the, 3S9 
Coffeedmme, Muki and Ortkrs of the, 
390 

Co0«»4ioum», BS9 
Coffm^homes Vindicated, The, SS9 
Ooffee-Seyffli, The, 390 
Cmnjor King Cimrki, A, IIHl 
OoTohoMtir. 82 

Cokipsptr, John, Irt baron (d. 1660), 21S 
Coloridgif, B. T», 163, 286, 247 
Oohf«, Franciu, 347 
Colfiiiliill* 53 

CoM, John (14fi7M519}, 332IL 
Collet, Mary, 154 
Cliillop, John 1660), 88 
OoliMi nmix, 98 
Cologne, 212, 344 
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Colttmbus, Christoplier* S0*5 
Ooluthus, 87 

Comber, Thomas 842 

*Come live wilh me ftiw! be iny lovi*,’ 251 
Gomiientis, ikadronieiw, 248 
Comug, in Milfeon’s Cmmm^ 113 
Couant, John 817 

Conceits, in Cowlej’« Tkt Mm*\ 65 
Coningsby, Bir T. (d. 1625), 44!l 
ConKtautinopIo, 487 
Convonticki Act of 15118, i7Cl, 172 
Conway, Edward, 1.4 viBiioiiiit (d. 16811, 
434 

Cook, Wilimm, 347 

Cooper, Bir A, A„ It4 wl of Bliaften^ 
bury (1621-llKi), 451 
Cof>|H3r^« liiilt Ml 
Copernicus, 238, 314 
Coplo Woodeiifi, 167 
(kmmtm, B4fi, 3411, 1185 
(k)rl«4, B.*{I5B2«II135K 412 
Corlnma (Herrlok^i), 0 
Coriuulic, Fierro, 275; HH { 

Ifomer, 8H 
Cf»r«wftl!, 16, 86 

Cornwallifi, Bir W, (A, 11131 7), 88k 
Correggio, Antemio, 176 
Corrupt Doolrine, in d Tmf inmuirng^ 
382 

Cfiryati, Tliomiii |I577-IIVI7|, CViollfIri. 
2iil 

Coain, Mm (irifPF-lfl72), III; Ikmikm, 
147 

Cotgrftfi, John (f, Le Mmun 

il/iploii, IIII0 

Oolla, Mtn {1576f-l6Wf|, 875, 8t4; 
Bkmmer^ Prmtiem o/ 

Phmief^ 374; The Tritdi if IVitchrmhn 
374 

CotlhigfciWi, ¥xmd% lord II578 7-4652)* 
215 

Cotton, Cl»rl« f 11130.4687), 251 

— Sir lloiirj, 442 

—- Hir ItfilMirfc li (iri71«ia31), 

Umrii III, 4».1 

CmtrM (f JuBlke iktmrdid wd *1 »i#*»clr#l, 
Tki, m 

Covenarife, llie, 4fil 
Cofentry 87 

— Ttiorims, l«l fewoa fl57«4640), 

lit 

Cowill, tlohii (mi-mii), Till? liifcr- 
pwter, 438 
Cowei 70 

Oowltf, AhrAmn (1618-111117), ill (ifiiiln 
eiitryh W, 111, lOi, 3I», 275, «# 

III 

Miiif if III 

(Ihmgr, The, 64 
ahmnMfi, The, IB 
mrntpkm, The, «0 

and 62 

t/iilter if (kdmimn-HirMf 02, 03 
DmMek, 11% 07, 26# 

Pkmmmfi k§ mrif if FMan emmimin0 
the (kwmomni tf OUmif 0rmwdl. 

nil, m 

1. B fiL 
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MMa$ie^ Tke^ 66 
Guardian^ The, 62 
Iiienmtant, The, 64 
L&m ami Life, 64 

*IiOTC in her Humiy Eyes does bask¬ 
ing play/ 64 
Lm)dg Middle, 62 
MiMrfUanifM^ 63 
Migirem, fh*\ *M, 63, 64 
The, flo, 66 

Naufm^imn Juruhire, 62 

Sitting and iPrinking in the Chair,. 
mttAkauiaf the UCitpieg (f Sir Francis 
IkakSg Ship, 66 

(hif‘ Mpm !ii$ MuJiMtit'll Hmtamtimi ami 
Me turn, 6H 
ihifg, 270 
of % Self m 

Ou the ikfith tf Mr (V«i/ww, 35, 63 
On ihf !kfith nf Mr IFilliiim/Itrrfy, 63 
Pnrtimj, fhrftit 
Pamimm, The, 64 
Mimkrimr ()de», 63, fl4, »l 
Pnetmili Mkmmmv, 35, 62 
Pfpetifitil Memmge, 4, 62 
Mruphfi, The, M 

Mrnpmitmn f^r ik* Adimmemerit af 
Mxiterimniai PhilmaiikM, llfl 
FmiMm uml the Pnpiit, The, 68 
Mgmwtm and *Thmhf, 62 
Mmirreetum, Tkf, 65 
Sm’fiml Dinemimm hg iPmij af 
in Ter*e mml Prmo 6% S§ 

Spring, The, 64 
%lwi, 6‘i 

Tif Mr Starharamh, 65 
fa Mir l/olif. SI 
To ike Mm/ai Hneietp, 6H 
Vmoi mi Hftmral Ofommm, 6h 
Vaif, The, 62 ^ 

IFrlfffOi iti Juke 0 / Lnmmiih 61 
C<»w|wr, Wm., 176 
Cox, Ilicli«d (liOO-liBI), 837, MH 
Criilk, Bir Henry, 241 
0r*laritl«ii^, Illolmrd (1567-lll*Jlh/^#fleri# 
Hhri quinqur ir Frmdimbilihmf 276 
Cranford, 2111 
Cranliy, T* IfISO), 41t 
OraiiTOfir, T,, 250 

CrMliftw, Elel»ni (1II1I7-16#), li, »% 
82 E {rnnifi ftntry), 4% 47, 6% 111, 
14% 317 
Am dfuktpk, 14 
iMrmn Mm Nmtm, 114, 85 
€mr mtd ki m Un mg dmr, llfl 
Mmth, what ik$tf 0 imk tkj Bttm, IIS 
Ddiiihk #/ ike The, 36 

iHf« Iwr, Ml 

Epiffrfmnmium Hammim Miher, IIS 

Fhtmng Hmrt, Tkts 87 

Himm ta Ht Trrma, SB, 86 

* Enow you faiw on what jm kmk,^ St 

iMnm iiurmmpr, III 

Mtiukki Si 

iMm In Jolia I’oaritiiy, IS 

tm a Trmtkr 0 / GkaHig, Bl, li» 

Mmpdia if Mimtk^ III ♦ 

34 


) 
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SUpB to the Temple^ 20^^32, 34, 55 
To the Countas of DeaMgkf S7 
To thy Lover, Deere, ducomr, 36 
TraBBiations of Latin hymns, 36 
Vexilki Meyii, 86 
Weeper, The, 81, SS, 87 
Wishes, To Mi (mppoied) Mutrme, 86 
Crashaw, Wililam {1572--1626), father of 
Bichard, 82, 88; The Honmr of Veriue, 
82; TM Jesuittes Gospel, 33; A Manmll 
for true GathoUckes, 38 
Oredenhill, HerefordEhire, 42 
Crediton Eohool, 880 
Creighton, M., 208 ^ 

Cressy, father Hugh Panlinus (1606- 
1674), 48; Sancta Sophia, or IMy 
Wisdom, 142, 143 
Crichton, Admirable, 250, 255 
Cfitici Hacri, 322 
Oroftft, John, 17 
Cromarty, 258, 254, 258 
Cromweli, Henr^f (162B-1674), 4315 

— Milton’s, in Defemio, 130 

— Oliver, 54, 56, 68, 85, 01, 105, 14H, 
178, 187, ISO, 100, 101, 104, 107, 21B, 
225, 227, 281, 254, 200, 806, 844, 810, 
85011, 865, 888, 484, 488, 441, 440, 
451, 455, 458, 460 

— Kicharcl, 100 

(Jnmwell, Findwation of Oliver, 225 
CromwelU Nose, A Case, for Nol, 888 
Crooke, Andrew, 235 
CroBEcn, siege of, 22 
OroBEman, Bamnel (1624?«16H4), 406 
Crouch, John {ft, 1660-1681), Fumiyosm, 
357 

Man in the Moon, 857 

Mirmrim Ikmocrltm, 357 

Mereuntm MeluMholkm, counterfeit of, 

by, S57 

Pragtmtkm^ eounterMt of, by, S57 
Crown#, John (d* 17017), Famlim am 
Amphiymia (1665), 301 
Ornsoe, lloMnson, 126 
Cudworth, Ralph (1617-1688), 270, 302 
Onlte, Henry (166S-1601), 320, 348 
Cujm contraritm verum est, 8H1 
Cnlvcrwol, Nathanael (d, 16517), 2B0; 

Of the Liyht of Nature, 270 
Oninbarlaiici, Biehard (1631'1718), De 
UyibuB naturae, 803 

cFAblanflourt, Ferret, 263 
HailM, John, Vmye dm Mres, 813 
HaMiw, William (d* 1607), 816 
Bftlilii, In Hammm Ayoniutts, IM, 137 
Dammee Gmmlim Wartdny pUm (1648), 
882 

Daniel, Baianel (Ii62«l6l9)f 444; PhD 
lotas, 122 

Dankll. I J., 28 ^ ^ 

Dante. 05, 101, 122, 136 i*, 240 
Danvers, .Tanej 20 , a , t 

DarkncHE, the kingdom of, ai doinott by 
HobboB, 297 
Darnal, Hiiefficld, S53 


Bavenant, Judith, 244 
B’Avenant, Sir Wm. (1606-1668), 16, 39, 
105, 106, 267, 269, 270, 274, 275, 
333; Qoridibift, 70, 71, 73, 26S, 266 fl.; 
Britannia Triumpham, 433 
Bavid, in Cowley’s I)avidd$, 66, 67 
Davies, John (16272-1603), 390 

-- Sir John (1569-1626), 110, 211, 

448; Diseovrie of the 'True Cameh why 
Ireland was fiot entirely uubdtwd, 212; 
ISpigratM, 432; Nosee Ttipsuni, 277, 
278 

-Thomas, 808 

Bavis, Miss, 103 

Bay, Angell (/. 1586), BnyUsh Heeretary, 
391 

Bean Prior, Dartmoor, 5ff., 11, IS, 17 
Debatwhed ikwalier, The., 8B2 
Bee, J(dm (1527-1608), 222, S69 
Befoe, Daniel (16617-1731), 167 
Bekker, T., SH9, 305 ; QuW$ Fiormbooke, 
870; Newes fnm IliU, 381 
Bell, William (d. 1664). 816 
Demonoh^gy, 367 it 
BemoHtin*neH, 130, 131, 313, 316 
Dempster, Thomaw (15707-1625), 315 
Denbigh, Huaan Iteiiding, coiintciHH of, 
85 

Bonham, Bir John, father of poet (1550- 
1620), 50 

(1615-1669), 58 1!., 63, 67, 

60, '70 

Asneld, tmiiH, of 2nd book, 50 
(hopefs mu, 88, 50, 60 
Orntruetion of Troy, The, f4b 61 
,Elegy on the Dmfh of Henry, Lord 
flagtings, 61 

Eisay on TramlntUm, 264 
Of dmtkif lU 
Of Old Age, 61 
Of Prudmee, 61 

On Mr Abraham Oimky% lUath, 61 
Ftmsitm of Bldn for A&mm, The, il 
Foem, 61 

Bemnd Watom WmuUr, 850 
The, 50, 61 

Version of the FsaiMB of Lavid, A, 61 
Iff stern Wonder, 3IH 
Denmark. 107 

DcmniB, John (1657*4734), 265 
Denny, Sir Anihmiy (1501 4549), 320, 
330 

DeriiiyM, John (d. 1660). flw Bforets of 
Anyliny, 464 

Diirby, Mm^ cmnikwM dowager of, kdy 
Btrangii (born B|Mmc<ir), 112, 118 
«— Ddwfml Stanliiy, 8rd tmrl of 
(1IK)«-1572), S3 
DerbysWre, 280 

During, Kdward (I546?-I676), 316 
—or Deoriiig, Bir Edward (15014- 
1644), 440 
Derry, 2S5, 301 

Diwartei, 266, 2S4, 202, 802, 808, 
804 

Dkmtriqm, 285 
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M&diMimim de prima philomphiu^ 285, 
286 

Obj4ctime$, 285 

Besinarets de Sainl-Sorlin, 270 
Despair, giant, In Buny&a’s IHlfjrM 
Pmgrem^ 17S 

Detection of Damnable Dri/li, 373 
Devonshire, 1, 6, 0, 17, 3HG 
—— Willift!!! Cavendish, 1st earl of (cl* 
16261, 2B2 

— William Cavendish, 2nc! earl of 
(1601?-1628), 2B7 

— Wiiliain Oaveiidwli, 3rd earl of 
(1617-1684), 284 

D’kwes, Bir Bimoiidft (1602“i650), 441; 

AuUMogmphij, 223, 221 
Dielc4SiiK, Charles, 137 
Diffidence, hi Dunymi'n i'ro- 

grm$^ 173 

Digbj, earl of, 440 
_ Kvmird (JL 1500), 27B 

— Bir Kiiiiolm (IIICI3»»16fi5L 223, 23H, 

2S1, 302, 440; Joumai of *t Fogapf Info 
the 222; i^lmerpniitmi 

im iieMifm J/ediVi, 235; IViivili? 

ojf, 22‘i 

Voriftia, lady (horn HtfiidejJ, 
(16004683), 222 

l>igg«, Diidliiy, tlwiyoimgitr (HIHi *16411), 
456. 457 

Bir Dndky 441, 4ifi; 

The Compimt Amlmnirndur^ 101 
Dillinglifttti, dolin, 1160; Tki Mademti in* 
340; The Parlkmmnt 

nm 

Diodati, Chfiite, ICKI, IBI 
* Dinri, flalkamMiiiiBt* 115 
Diotiiiift* ICII 

Dmovirg «#/ 211 /sVcft, 4, 186 
Mtmmm, i4i, 8B5 
Dokiil, llcirtraiii, 43 
DoMOta, in Win! Fri»ilaiwi| 344 
Domittii, Afilorilo <i«, 30H 
Doiwiliir, Ja»Mi8 Hay, l«t (tl 

IIIW), 4117 

Doiiii«, John (1573 16311, 3. 10, 17. 10, 
•ill, IW, #, 40, 62, 64, oil, Hi, «2, «&, 
«ck im, 148, im, iim, iso, iw, 350 , 
m% nn 

/Irtll, f/w, 8 
DIfIrif 27, 31 

Hlo ami csatoli m fulling fttftr/ 13 
‘I low to talk with lOttW ohl hivw^ii 
glwitj ill 
DlIttMf, li 

‘Mow thott li§il lowi iiw mm wliote 

d»j/ n 

Bmg$ iif«i S 

Dorwl, 74, IM) 

Dort, ijtiocl (ff, I5‘i, 333, 437 
Doti»y, m, 303 

I>oiifli»,(lawin, The of Emmuff, 174 
Do?«r, ii® 

D0»ntfMl if 77i«, its 

— of timporMm 

Dowisub, AttJfriw (1140 f-IitS), 3li; Ik 
0md4 Mmtmifmniif 316; Di #r«#i Wi 


Downing, Emanuel, 853 
Dowsing, William (15067-16791), S4 
Drake, Sir Francis (1540*?-1596i 248 
Drayton, Michael (1563-1631), 50, 52, 56, 
5B, 250, 264, 387; Englands lUroicall 
49; EpMU to Henry Beynoldif 
if Poem and Poesy, 273 
Bring, Thomas, 123 

Drogheda, 196, 851, 353; St Peter’s 
chureli, 354 

Dmmmall (Herrick’s), 12 
Drummond, William, of Hawthornden 
(1585-1649), 30, 273, 274; Madriyak 
and Kpiijranm, 14 
Drtmkardk Himrmter, The, 384 
Drycleii, John (I631-17i«>), 7, 12, 61, 68, 
1% 73* 76, 87 ft,, 92, 93, 105, 107, 
109, 126, X38, 176, 188, 184, 244, 
259, 262, 261, 26H, 270 
in EM»mj of Dramaik ibmtjf 2T5 
dnnm 71 

Fubles, 48, 53, 57 
Mmrdkimj, Hi} 
iiimd Lndkif Tks, 48 
BiiWiii, BH, IIH, 197, 355 

— Triiiiij colliig©, 148 
Duelling, 201 

Dtigckle, Sir Wm, (1605-16861, 438 
Dtinlmr, Williaiii, 851; fl^i (kildyn 
7Vir||i% 171 
Bunmn, Cleilin, 372 

Diiiiioii, Jcdiii (fl. 1118), l5f#E; Life of 
LeUke FulMmd, 151 
Biiiiliik, 452 
~ Imtlli tif, 24 
Dunorti Jamiw f 1606-1679), 317 

— John (li 1617), SI 6 
Dtirhiwi, 84 

Bury, Ciilo, 363 

Biitoh, lloweirs iialire agaissfc th©, 2IK) 

« citirM, 3I)H 
•' |ir«itini» priiHWsii, 3iW 
golndaw, 263, 307 
«_« waw, 183, iH4, *J34, 30$ 
lliiteli dmuimtkmi oa llt« iihlf, $*M 
Diiitoti. Sir Tlioina«t 23, tll» 

Dyer, Sir Kilwari (d. 1W|, S7i 

Kiielmrd, loliri |I036?-16W)* 156, SOI 
Karte» Mm (l6W?4665h ^ 320, 

Sllfl, 870; Mkmmmmiyraphif^ 151 
Eden, gairclfitt of, 370 
Bfigeliili, lialll© of, 105 
KcIgiiinAri* Uliiwmdon*ii se^rttory, 188 
Ktlinhtirgk, 197, 452, 46i 
Ktlmwiclswi, Henry M« 1059), 4H6 
Kdmiiltei, ift Cowl#/ii 117 

Biwwcl HI* 206 

* IT, $%1 

-. TI, 208, m§ E, 1130, 331, 316, SS7 
Kdward«/ritott»f4{l600-i647)/l«r#fafii«, 
Il8i 

Kdwifi and Pauliritti »tory, ia Miltoli*i 
Emtftry tf Mnykmdt 10® 

JSgtrtoB, lady 4li««, 111 

Mmp Britoklif (il#!-* 

HIT), Hi 
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Egbam, 59 
Egyptology, 818 
Eleanor, (laeen, 838 
Electra (Herrick^s), 6 
Elias, 878 

Elijah, in Cowley’s T/w Mim, 68 
Eliot, Sir 3dhn (1592^1632), 440 
Elwabetb, princeBs, afterwards qneon of 
Bohemia, 48, 844, 487, 489 
—queen, 4, 28, 77, 157, 166, 190, 
191, 196, 208, 221, 804if., 809, 314, 
825, 826, B81, 888, 887, 888, 848, 866, 
869, 886, 482 

Elizabeth^ Epitaph on the lady^ 40 
Elizabethan age, 26, 160, 440, 449; lite¬ 
rature of, 1, 7 ff., 17, 20, 23 ft., 48, 78, 
98, 135, 148, 149, 165, 188, 266, 261, 
268, 264, 270, 275, 828, 887 

— church settlement, 208 
-divines, 806 

— grammar Kchoois, 817 
—— wars, 447 

ElliB, George, 78, 86 
Eilwood, Thomas (1689-1718), 107, 118, 
120, 121 

Elstow, Beds., 167 

Eiyot, Blr Thomas, 804; Dictionary^ 
815 

Ekevir prosB, Amsterdam, 2B6 
«— texts, 815 
Eador, witch of, 870 
England, church of, 142 ft., 208, 214, 217, 
228, 810, 321, 840 
BngUimPz Helkim, 2 
— Missriff 886 

Mngllih Annotatiom of the Bible, 822 
Ephore, 140 

EpUtolM Obicnrorum Virormn^ 870 
Emsmus, 261, 804, SIO, 815, 881, 866; 

Oolkquia^ 870; Smmdum Jfcrluit, 876 
Imstianism, 296 

74 

Bwex, 87, 46, 58, 89, 454 

--Bobert Bevereux, 2nd earl of (1566- 

1601), 194, 848, 447 

~ liobert Bevereui, 8rd earl of (1591- 
1646), 888, 447 
Btosia (Vaughan’s), 40 
Bthiopic learning, 819 
Eton eollcjg©, 58, 152, 192, 312, 826 ft,, 
881, 834, 841, 450 
F4wlid, 266, 2B4, 2«7, 820 
Bnripiaes, 884 
Bw, Milton’s, 101 

Bvilya, John (1620-1700), 54, 99, 284, 
270, 894 

MmilUrnii of a Frio T/if, 859 

Exeter, 245, 246, 809 

ExpedknU for FuMigm I’eacf, 886 

FtMlauXf 880 
Ffd)yan, Eobert, 208 
Fairfax, Edward (d, 1685), 88 
Dirnanmc of Witck-omftr A. 874 
Euirfur Eorrmpornkner^ 7w, 194 
of Ikdioiyne^ 57, 874 
Mewmrkk of the (fivtl War, 194 


Tmso, translated by, 874 
Fairfax, Mary, 180 , 

—- Thomas,lord (1612-1671), 178,190, 
225, 449, 450 

-WEliam, 88 

Fair Quiet (Marvell’s), 181 
FaMner, C. Litton, 209, 436 
Falkland, Leltice, 151, 155 
-—- Sir Lucius Cary, 2iid viHcounfe (1610? 
-1648), 21, 52, 88, 143, 150 ft., 21H, 
805, 441; Dm0ur$e of InfaUibiUtyf 
150, 151 

Falstaff (Bhakespeare’s), 204 
Fanshawe, Sir Bichard (160S-it>66), 11 
Paitor Fido^ 61, 264 
Farindon, Mr, 

Farnaby, Giles ifl* 1598), 2 

-Thomas (1575 ?-l647), 307, 33o 

Farra, Alessandro, 264 

Fathers, the, 805, 812, SIS, 816, 818, 321 

Faust legend, the, 869 

Fcatley, Daniel (1582-1645) 

Britankuz VapulmiSf 851 
Dipper Dipt, or the AfmbapUit Dm¥$ 
and Plunyhl iwer Head and Enn in 
a Dkputatwn, 'the, 145 
Bkrcurlm tMmmm, 351 
John (1605?-If)66), 308 
Fell, John (1625-1686?), 457 
Felsted, 454 

Fdnelon, F. d© S* clt L., 176 
Fonton, Boger {1565-1015), 816 
Ferdinand II, emperor, 458 
Ferrar, Nicholas (1692-1687), 27 fl., 82, 
40, 153 ft, 162 
Ferrara, iOO 

Feski, in Twdfth Night, $ 

Fmiilitirat, A, 454 

Field, Eichard (JL 1579-1624), Of the 
Church (1610), 828 

NatlianW (Ii08*d669), 450 
Fipmci, in Ocwlty’a The Mmi, 65 
finer, Sir Bobert (d. 166S), 101 i M Jd- 
mrtimmmt to tM Jurymm of 
895; Orlyimll of ilooemwunC 800; 
Patriarofm, SOO 

liinehdiatkm Corrrnimmkncef 196 
Fire of Lcjiidon, the great, 2H9 
Firmin, (Hies (1614-169?), A Hrkf 
Vindieutioti of Mr Hkphen Manfml, 
145 

Firth, a. IL, 214, 218, 219, 432, 451 
FItton, Anno, MIS 

Mary (/I. 1600), 196 
Fitegcffry, Oliarks (I575?4e3«), 4011 
Flalnmii, Thomtii (1637-1688), 88, 341, 
251 

fkvia (Waller’8), 55 
Fhickniie, llieliard («L 1678?), 1811 
Fleiitwood, Cieorgt (1605-1667>, 450 
Flemingi, 806 

Fletehiir, Ciilei and Fhintfti, 26, 46, 
110 It 

— John (1579-1625), 8, B9, 372, 275 
Floratoli (Iterrtek’i), 12 
Florence* 99, ICM), 284 
Itoud. EaeheL 250 
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Fludd, Bobert {1574-1687), 378 
Ford, .lohn, 3; The. hown UelamUly, 

'36 

Forde, T. (fl- 3.660), Twii» Amtmdmd, 
BB4: Virim Iteimra, 444 
Forman, Bimon (1632-lpl), 

Foster* or Olatke, 107 

Foteby, Martin (1519 ,*-1010), Atheo- 

Vm!*OeoTm {1031-1091), 160; Jouriml, 

6f>2 

Foxc tiolin* Bmk ttf Mfirtijn, 322 

Fmnw ai 33. H (U ff., IHft, 101. 107, 
m 305, 311. 2*31. *381. 3H‘3, *388, 2H.7, 
2H6, 301. !»IHi «•, 338, 381, W? 

IfraiiciMftnfti . „ . , , 

Frant'.ker nnifentity, in triRMann, .4IK 
Fnmk, Mark IIJ 

Frftnkfort“C>ii4ho‘MfW«i 364, mH 
Frcdorkk JI, 102, I»Vi 
BVcieixiftfif B. A. I 3*11) 

Wmwh awiiivffi, 

—26fi 

—. ruiift, th*‘, 16 

. IIW, 261, 314 

ifin«i»r,«', 3113, 314, 4311 

wvutteiHKi, lfi’» 

:I1B, 322 

,.»«. 3611 

*itO 

rivid nf k^rci VAmthutf, 

UiH 

I’fitiiiiiiow, t4, Hill 
... . Midiiiliiw, Bfl7 

ftintittry polry^ 2 

« vr««»lii, 4411 
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Jonathan, in Oowloy’« Davideis^ 60 
JonoB, Inigo, Britannki Triumphann^ 4SS 
Jonmn, Bon, 2ff., 7, 0, 14, 16 E, 23* 

26, 26, 33, 38, 40, 77, Bl, 82, 86, 
176, 1B4, 250, 250, 261 E, 272 E, 
283, S35, 387 

*Come, my Celia, let n« inwo/ 17 
Cijntkkdn MeveUt 10 
Fit of iihtme amimt Rhyme. 3 
Forfk^ Thi\ 18 
Ripmm MetamorpJmmdt 10 
MImqm of Aitgurm^ Thc^ B 
Mmniry V'huUmted^ 3 
Femlmrit^ 10, 20 
Riknt Wmmmt fke^ 275 
‘Slow, ilow, fr«Hh fewnfe kee|i time 
with my salt teari,* 10 
HtfipU of MmeSf S45 
Timber or Dketmerifif 262, 272,273, S07 
UndkrwmiMf 18 
rnmm, 261, 274 
tlonmmm nW/itii, S, 261* 272 
Emlan, T. (16127-1685), 413 
Joy 00 , in the Mercur'm^ 356 
JndiiH, 351 

Julia {llerrick'H), 6, 0, 17 
JiinK-Btllling, J. IL, 177 
JiininM, FrancifWUH (15WM677), IIH; 
OinKhinm, edition of, 307; ih^ IHctum 
Vetmim, 307; Mtiefio-Bothio text of 
IJifilaK, 307 
Juno, 370 

—(Hurriek'K), 13 
JiisMot, ill *Tfm Faetin 200 

Jtwimiii, IIS5 

Jtaon, William (1582-111113), 150 

Koati, John 78, 75, 77, 109; Mmiymhm, 
76 

Koble, John, 147 
Kiflly, Walter, 860 
Koii, Amm, 250 

~ Thoiiiiw (1637-1711), 241, 250 
KeiiHingion, 360 

lout, 28, 24, 28, 53, 83, 176, 341, SOI 
Keteiior, Giwtav, 176 


KMclerroinster, 145, 14 G 

— school, S42 

Kilby, or Kilbye, Kiohard (I5fir?-16>20b 
317 

Kilkenny, 436 

— lioman Catholic eoiincil of 1650, 
100 

Killing m Murder^ 858 
Kilmore, SIB, 442 

King, Edward (1612-1637), 114, 131 

— Henry (1502-1660), 81E, 425 
Dirge, The, 82 

Exequy, The, 82 
Legacy, The, 82 
Toemk 82 
Sir Vita, 82 
Riknce, 82 

‘Toil me m more how fair she inf 82 
John (15607-1621), 250 
KnareMljorough, 224 r 

Knatchbull, Sir Norton (1602^1685), 841 
Knights Hospllallera, the, liSS 
Knott, Edward (1582-1656), 151 
Knox, Jolin, 200 
Eyd, T., (Jortwiia, 122 
Kynafiton, Sir l«Virtwis (1587-1642), S4, 
73, 80, 85, 87, 27« 

‘April iR pfwt, then do not tihed,* Bl 
Cynthirtdm or dmomm Honnek, 81 
‘Ihifir Cyntlim, thcragli thou bt«'«fc 
the mmwf HI 

‘ Do not conoital those radiant oyoi/ 81 
LeoHne and Hydanh, 78 
‘fiiMik not upon ttm with tlioiis lofuly 
SI 

Tridim, Kyrmshm’s forsbn of, 78, 70, 
B14 

‘When I bohtdd tlui himvea of tliy 
face/ Si 

U OftIpwiiM©, CD ih 0. do, S0l; (mopim. 
im 

lA Boeilillii, ioe 
Laehrymii Mwarmt, 180 
Lady in Comm, the, IIB, 137 
liamh* Charles, 1% 185, 228, 2:hl 
Lanil»s «hdm (d, 1628), 369 
Lambert, J(*hn (1610 230, im 

LamhinuH, 307 

Laiicaidiire, 342, 373; witches, 374 
Lancelot, 75 

Jiandor, Walter Saf&g*!, 137 
Langliidno, (iamrd (lIUHI-llirrH), illII 
Languet, lliibwi, Vindiemf mm Ira fynm- 
mm, Il5i1 

LankMs, N» (15SS4666), 5 
Iiare«, 10 

Latimer, lliigh, 2316 

Latin kiigimip anti Ilf4friittiri!, 8, 4, 7, fl, 
18, 7H, 00, 125, 166, 201, 204, ‘iWI. 220, 
22L 230, 236, 2317, 241, 2111, 2117, 

272,280, m*L 083, Ii02, lOT, 1108, 813 ff., 
320, 622 E, 82% Blli, $M&, IBII ff.* 844, 
453 

imtin Pmyff Ikmk, S27 * 

L«kI, Wliwii 11678-1645), 15, iB, 115, 
147, 14% IfrO, 16% 167 E, liS, 
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16S, 182,187, 207, 208, 210, 218, 223, Little Horkesley,' in Essex, 58 

225,334, 340, 350, 441; Manj^ 100 Little, iiicliard, Mercurius Amdemmm^ 

Laiider, Wiiliam (d. 1777), 109, 118 351 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, 2nd earl and Littlebnry, Isaac, 451 
l8t duke of (1610-1082), 219, 435 Lively, Edward (15457-10O5), 317 

Launceston, 34B Livingstone, Christian, 2f53 

Law, William (1080-1701), 155 Llangattock, 37 

Lawes, Henry (1506-1002), 5, 22, 62, 113, Llansantffread, 37, 42 
116, 123 Lockfi, John (1632-1704), 260, 300, 301, 

— William (d. 1615), 5 396; TkoufihU mmeerning Edumilim^ 

Lawrence, Leonard, Arnaitt and Laeenfki^ 341 
SO Lodge, T., BarguiH of Autmmhm$^ 2 


Lawson, W., 464 
Lassarns, 169 
Leach, A. F„ 330 
^—— Francis, 347 
Leeds Hcliool, 330 
Legrand, Antoiiic, 303 
Leicester, 4, 310 

— lii^jert Dudley, earl of (1532?-" 
15HH), 191, 3tH» 

Eohert Shiney, 2nci carl of (16116- 
1077), 64 

Lcsigh, Edward (1002-1671), Mum mi 
Tmmdf 314; Critim Hmm, 319 
l^eighton Eccletiii, prelwil of, 2B 

— Hir Wm. (yh 10(134614), 406 
Liipfig, 20. 21, 308 

liiOTioyiWf, lb, /fulfil Liiiili, 2Stt 

Lanthiai, William (Ifdll-HW), 190, 
439 

tohk (Catttlhw^), *4 9 

Le«lii», Alemiider, lufc «arl of Leven 

mm*Eumiu n 

L’Kitrange, llanion (l<IOi5-160Oh 446, 
447 

— Hit Roger (1016-1704). 197, 36»ff., 
390, 410 

OfammMff 305 
Tim inUlliffUfmr^ 365 
Thf. Mmi 3115 
Iicifttnt crimpany, 308 
the, 201 

Levellerfi, tln% 190 

Xiiwer, or Leaver, («L 1585), Afie 

Ilf iliwiott righttg lermud lllifruft^ U7B 
litiherl, 342 

Litkoa, Hir flklittrd, 438 
Ufdm, mUh 1107, 3ilB. WCI, ffiS 
Llwirly, ill Hill, fill 

MlMfiM fAmlkatud agaimi #0iefr|/| 388 
LloIifeW, m 

mIwwI, 1130 

ligliifooL Joliii (10CI*i«i67li), 3111 
liliterne, I (11114 ?-4fl57), 45fl, 458 
Llllo, Clwirgii (I603'473|), 170 
Lilly, Wlllimii 1157, 309,394; 

BmrH idmurmilomt 207 
Lily, WilliMw (l4ll«?-»4622), 836; Latin 
1132 

Lla»l», mh »8« 

Llnooliialilre, 360 
Liiigttrd, John, Sii 
LiiiiiiM, Jtiiliii, ill, 111 
liillfi tlidiiiig, Morllmnta* S8, 81,161 ft 
il^iy hkili, 164| 421 


Lof], Wm. (iL 1045), 41)7 
Lrimas, Mr«, 189, 190 
Lcmd«i!i, 0, 7, ih 54, 78, W, 91. 9B, 120, 

151, 167, i«3, 188, 190, 200, 201, 

227, 230, 2B3, 281, 2H0, 287, 289, 

305, 314, 322, 343, 340, 348, 379, 

380, 383, 437, 453 
Alcleriigate, HXI 
Artillery row, 107 
Barbimn, 1§S, 116 
Biliingigatp, ISO 
Blackfrkr« fchmitre, 69 

How, mu 

Bread wlrcel. 96, 107 
Bromlij-Ht-Iieottard, S89 
Bmihlll fields, 107 
CalD« Head ol»h. 124 
Cannon street, S34 
Clianoiiry kai, 250 
Char0irhoafie wdiool, 24, S«3, 138 
Clheapilde, 90, 3B2 
310 

Chriife ehnreh, 301 
ChriMF« h0«|dt&l, 143, 326, 387 
Okirkenwcli, 250 
Condwit c;lo«% BSi 
CoafctR ohi bank, Btrand, S63 
Covent Clarden, 24(i 
Devil tavern, Apollo Chamher of the, 
lit Bar, 3 

I mg tevcffR, 6 
FIf'id ijrfemt. 197, 199 
Fket Btreet, 61. 12CI, 250 
priioit, 24, 2157 
(llohii tawii, 3B 

lilley, 385 

CloM»niit.liii’ row. Oheft|wiil«, 4 

llray^s inn, 21 

Clrtwiliimi colligOi i09, 320 

{Dilipisweier tilley, 24 

llemlcli’ CHilkge. 207 

Hftlborii, 104 

Howard honmj, 33H 

liifwr Timipli, 221 

frills tif Court* i*i 

llmtiiie eolli^diottiift, 3HII 

Liii«ilfC« inn, 411, 59. 226 

IJjfWoln’i iim fhsldi-ii 104 

fiomlon bridge. 3119 

Mimwn* tttdiiml. thi, 1132 

Mircimiil Taylorn* itliool, 82% 114, 

ilMilis TmipH M 

Milti'i mMm^hmm i» y»id, ISt 

MiW liclift»g«, til ♦ 


* 
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jPalaoe 889 
Faiirs cross, 146, 147 
Petre house, Alclerngate, 24 
‘Petty France’ or York street, 104 
Bote club and eoffee-hoaie, 302, SH9 
St Bartholomew’s hospital, 861 
St Bnnstan’fi, 260 
SI Giles’s, Cripplegate, 107 
St Beon&wBs, Eastohoap, 2*23 
St Martin’s Vintry church, 855 
St Matthew’s, Friday Ht„ 456 
Bi MicliiioWc*Quern» Clicapflide, 232 
Bt OlavFi school, 339 
St Paurs cathedral, 59, 82, 815, 46H 
Bt Paiirn chnrchvarti, 146 
St PauPs school,*96, 97, S‘26, 329, 332, 
$34 

Si Saviour’s gohool, Southwark, $39 
Savoy, 63 

Bavoy elmpol, *245, *246 
Seven Bfcnr.^, Htmnd, 363 
Smitldieki, $04 
Bnow hill, 361 
BoiiMU'WJt house, $53 
Southwark, 33'J 
Bpitttl, the, 146 

Spread .Eagle, the, Bimd (jheiMKddf, 

m 

Strand, 38, $62 
Btratfonl, 3311 

Btratlard-Iedlow Rcltoyl, 339 
Bun tavern, 5 
Tempifi, the, HB 
Tijmplii ohurch, 197 
ThfimeH, the, 3H, 59, IHI, 334 
Power hill, 224 

Power, the, 203, 2*ii, 254, 433 
Triple Tun tavern, 5 
Tnrk*i Itiacl c0lf«c4M)ii«.o In I’alaec yard* 
882 

Tyhura, 2 

WtRiminster, 6*i, IW, 267, $18 
abbey, *250 
— Iiall, 62, $47 

— Bch(K>h 5^7, 62, H% 317, 326, 32H, 
333, 334, 33H, 341, 361 
Whitefrifirs, 349 

Whitclmll, 1, 4,5, 13, 16, 17, 20, 101 
215, 254, 261 
Williaaift library, 29 
Wood likif&tf Clmtimkh, 4 
lork Hkm4 or * Petty l*’rf«Wf?2 III I 
IdjmM rM£0ii4% 363, 364 
Bong imrlMttMfnt, 6, 22, 21, 54. 200, 223. 

i24, *i$CJ, 285, 346, 440, 441, 436, m 
Boiiglmw, Hff, Bill 

liimking pliitic Jhr tdi pnmd^ itmiiitkmtp 
mwHtfm mid mrmpi d, 

Borifio, 61 

lioretto, lady of, clmifelt of, at Iteinw, 113 
Bops wife, in Iltittyan’i iHIffrim's i*ro» 
prrw, 173 
hoMghboroiigh, 91 
BmiiH +XIfl, 205 
XIV, 24 

Iioiiili iitdwiol, fuMoiiisliirii, $80 
liO'n, ihii Family of, 101 


Boveday, Boborl iJl* 1655), 439 
Lovelaw, Dudley, 34 
— Blelmrd (i8l»*-165H), 4,23f. (wain 

m 

AUkea frmn Frmmh T«» *24. *35 
FAliiukdi Ohm!, 25 
(kiiug to flir Ifiiw, 35 
Gmnliopper, Tke^ 25 
Bofifg Samhuwl, d, 25 
hue{t$iat Kpoito, Odri, iSoimefs, Homji, 
rte., 34, *25 

«-*«« gtiiag be go ml the »SVui, “In, 25 
IhMthume Ptimm, *il 
isUemta tfeepimj, 25 
Mii£\ 25 

Piigfomi: to Anrnmitthi, 25 
Pifem$, ISO 
Sehoior, The, *ii 
Smiii, Thfi 25 
Sfiidkr, Titf, *ii 
gli- Wiiliaiti, 23 
Low Coiiiilri*'*is lltlll, 315 
Iiueaii, 200, 263, 267, *ifW, ‘i7fl 
‘Liimudad l{. Philipidf!, 
liUcftHta, ttlum Ijitcv 2t» 25 

hiiidfin, 131, 203, 271, $10, $14 
hueroliii, 102 

20H, 451 
hudkw oiwtl«% 113 

KdiiMiitil 451; iHur/j, 

225 

■ - mdicitd, 330 

liakf% Sir H&iiiiml (d. Ili70|, l«7 

Bully, or hullr, llaymond, Til 

♦litmiitie boy, the,* *170 

IwptfW, Huger |iL 1540|, 3211, 3311 

Imtlmr, M., lft.1 

liiilhiiriiiM, Pil, 378 

IfUthtri ihlhtiuitt Menmihf 391 

Liiyiii.i, Cl dins df* 265 

Lyeiclftn |lierriek*i|, PI 

Dyly, lf>4 

Dyoii, ioh« fl5l4?«l5irJ), 3M 

Lyiifw, llli 

Mab, g««ri, in Momro ttml Juliet, H 
Mitbfjoth llillierh 35!; Mm'uriitu /W6i«. 

ninm, 357; The d/odrmlr, 357 
Mmmuliiy, 11 li, 129, 177, IIIH, 220 
5liwjkttV, Sir Donidii, l«| hiirtin Koiiy 
floPl 40191, 231 

Mackims’ie, Hir Cleorgii (|il3fl 46911, Are* 
iiuth $9t 

Mftckiiihiidi. Sir Jaiiiei-i, W4 
Mftiirlih 215 

Marcorittii, Mil 
Mugrialime, III 
Mftgdfiilnirii* tfiegii of, *M 
MftgtWi Hiimm, »70 
Matd Etttlyio 383 

Maiiiwariiig, Et*g#r (I3|i0-«ll||3h Two 
Hermorm im UdMon umi dlkgkme^, 413 
MaMtin, $73 

Friiiit;oiii de, *J 

Malniiliiiry. Wilte,. 2118 , m$ 

Mdom nif Ttwi., 74 PJ7 
Malfilio, III Niihk 101 
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Mambrun, Pierre# Prwmiti Mpiro^ 
270 

Mm ifi tki Miwn, Thf, ti(S 
Manchester, Edward Mfjiilagii, 2nfl earl 
of (1#2-1671|, m 
Manciai, 61 

M&nlej, Thomas Temptmi 

Angmtiaff 302 

Manniiiglmmi Joiiii |il 1622|, Dhirf, 
221 

Man«M<l, ccmrit E. wm, 453 
Mmm, Cliofftiiwl lk|ttistii» of 

Villit, ill 

Maiisonl, in Thi iMtj Ifar, 177 
Miittirtiiiii, 315 

Wiiltiif, 3HII: Ik mutjm ^tmmUim, 

H70 

Mardoaiitw, te Mmfnr$t 222 

Marino, G*, 31, Hll; /Ukm, nH; mrnge 
diffU M 

M&ricilatrf, 102 

Marlowe, Chriiitopiiw, 7 fl., 16, 40, 110, 
1113,273; All Ciiiirf# 43*i; The 

Pitmimmte Hhfpfmrd in ki$ Lmw, H, 17 
Marmion, Bliakerloy ClIMXI-ltkll), 113; 

aupiil ami 77, 7i 

Marprckte, Miirlin, 144, 161 
—trftftfci, 4112 

Mtwiiall, Steplma fl604 7-li»|, 145,147 
Maritaii, J0hii, S»i 

— tmmf, IIIB, 227, Wi 

Marten, Henry C1»2-,W0), a»i lili mk- 
ireisei, In tliii Sit 

Mftrtlil, 13, 131; Kpiimmfmta, W; Tn 
Bmtm, m tfm nf Mmi- 

timm^ *i0 ^ ^ 

Marvell, Aair«w, lilt «lto |16i6M64I), 
178 

— 4mir#w, tlii yoiing«r (1621-167B)i 
7, 102. lOfif,. 166, 178 ff* (Main 

ftiliy) 

^11 iniittficM .Poi'JW, 18S 
182 

(kmtmmnmt Kwrtj/i, 170 
(kmntSf *Ihi% IBl 

Biiih&m hHmmu the Hml am 

CmaUi Fkmun^ l«‘J 
MaMffm Mmmm tim Sml and th$ 

181 

mrdm, Tfk, IS! 

Utmk poittii, 170 

Morniim (Me mp&n Ormwmt mimm 
ff§m imhmif 180 
Lmi ImtmUimm to a Fainter, 18S 
Lftiiii mm 

170# 184 

()(k upon Cnmmdr$ Mettirn fr&m 
InMndt 178 
Pmnm, 170, IBO, 185 
Mehrtmnl Tntmprmrd, 178, 184, I8fi 
Bfttirtt iii Latin on a Ereiwli ahli/\ IHII 
170* 182, 1H8 

Mary I. qiifJiii# 1104, mn\ 320# 1126, 88I1 
3S7 

«*«- Tlrffin# B;i» 37» 61 

— M Mitdifi, TM 

4111 


Mason, Francis (Ir666?-*162l). 800; Vindeixt 
Pcelesim AnffUcanm, 829 

— John (ie45?-1694), 407 

— W., im 

Maswy. Sir E. {I6HI7-1G74?), 866 
Mi»inger, Piillip. 387 
Masson, Havlcl, 06, il7 
Matthew, Tobie (1546-1628), 3S4 

— Sir T. (1677-1655), 104 
Maiiilliii, in The Cmiplmt Angler, 361,262 
Maurice of Naimii, prince of Orange, 464 
Maieiitiwa, 371, 306 

Maxiinilian I, tliike of Bavaria, 200 
May, Thomas {1605“* 11)60), 316, 440 
liminrkdl 207 

IlMirini of the Parlitimnt &f England, 
•iCMb* 220 

JiiIpii ikimir, 206 
(iUmn, *Wj 

Mitmriii, cfirdiaal, IB0 
MiiJ.»oni, GiwsoiiMi, 366 
Mend, Matfcliew IMISOf-lflOO)# »M 
mm or MeM, Jmtqdi (l«lkl08B>, 318, 
S46 

Meim, in Sandyik Iraailation of Ovld*i 
MfMwmrpImeif 61 
Mdiway riw, 188 
Mduhen, Mm, $Z7 
MiMmhtkmktm # 301 

* MeMrnm# S«pi»/ 364 
Mtiros iteto papisw, 436 

Melfilk, Aiiclrtw (1646-1622), AraPTamk 
Ctmd-Catig&riii, 27 
Mcnls (MaittK). 311 
Mirclianfc Adventnrirs, 805, SOS 
Mermrim, S85 

* Mcroiiriiis Britannious,* 844 

Gftlloliilgicsiis,* 844 
Mercurim At4Hlrmim$, S4S 
Aulku$, mu 361 

.— Ikmntritm, S50 

iHiiimikm nr Belli IntdUgmmr, 
BBl 

MlemikuB, S66 

MMlamhdkm or Mmm frtm Wat- 
mimtat, »3, S«1 

Mmewrw, ia Oartwk iJmlum Briimnieum, 

19 

Morealio# in Mmmn mi lulki, S 
M«i# hoai« of, ia Tki Fatrk Qunm, 

m 

Mtrlia, Ambwin# 307 
Merrywifttiwr, John, 

Memmna, Marin, 2B4 f. 

Miisftifth, the, in Oowky's Dmidek, 67 
MiwbIiw, 100 

Mrtmfmphmii Inghnm, Sill 
Minng, Jcmn da, 367 
Miehfw, in Cowley^ IkrlrMi, 011, 67 
Middli agai^, 102, 367, 876 l!„ W4, Stl 
Mkitlteiax, 4, 77, IIB 

liiwiifl Cranfialci, e$rl of (1175- 
1645), 440 

Mkltllithm, 15, i 0«m# ui 0hm$t #S 
MIta, 47 

MiMaiiiy, Sir Walter {imMmh 140 
Miicil»w, Dorolliy# »i ♦ 
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Milas, k 0 e|>er of Turk’i liead cotce»iiomse, 
SS*i! 

.Milford Haven, 351 
Millamant (Congrete’s), 20 
Milo, ialaml of, 222 

Milton, Ann©, Milton’s eldest daugluter, 
107 

— Anne, Milton’s sister, 96, 108 

— Obristopiier (1615-1693),96,99,108 
_ Deboraii, 107, lOB 

_ Jolm (160B-1674), 36, 75, 76, 88, 
91, 96 ff. (main entry), 1621!., 166, 
17L 178, 185,240/244, 269/269,276, 
300, 807, 309, SMC, 332, 393 
Ad Jmmnem MouiiuM^ 122, 182, 135 
Ad Ptdrmi, 131 

d?i Apol(i^ii.,Mmectymmm, 127, 139 ^ 
, 47 t Epitaph an the Murehimmm &J 
Winelmteff 111 , 

Ammadverman$ njnm the TUmumiraiiti 

defeym, 127, 139, 141 
111 C, Ml 

Areopapitieit^ 124, 127, 129, 130, 1«I9, 
369 

At a daeutiau llO, 123 

Mrief Mtdf» upan a iaU Herman,,.htj 
Siatthem Grifiih, 141 
Cambridge li«t of iioijiiih, 117, 121, 141 
ikdaHteriasit 14f) 

Cmnm, 9H, 100. liHi, 116, 123, 127, 
128, 133, 137, 13\ Ml 
Cr#<mweii iionsiH, 116, 123, 141 
121 

/>e irntrimt Chrmtimtn, WK Ml^ 
Effemia pro Eupuhf 166, MO 

BeffMuia Heeumln^ 105, 140 
Defimkmmt 131 

IJmirinemid Dmlpliueaf I)imtrff, T!ii% 
18t, 140 

Mikmaklmtiit 106, 127| 140, 141 
EpitapMum 100» 131 

fairly icmnefc, Hi, lU, 141 
llwt |g»m«, 109 
(Ireek w«»rk», 132 
iHstarle^f 1*24, 128 
Ni$Umj af Eupiand^ I2H, 141, 206 
— af 128, 141, 20*1 

|fnb«on 111 

It Pemermai 98, 114, 133, 137 
in quinUmi Nmmhrk, Ammiekdii 17, 
131 

Italian pneiiw, 115 

Judgimiit of Murim Muter ihmtmmp 
IHmme^ fhtf 140 
E^AliigrOt 1*2, 9H, III, 114, 133 
Iiaiin foemt, 117 
L&iln wcirto, OT, l%h 
115, 140, 141, 221 
liftwiii, wwwitt to, Hi 
IjAwr#n»i »nntl, 108, U6, 121, Ml 
i.eiltf to a Ffkii/i, J, 106» 140 
Idkdimi Mmm to Mmmmi 
MO, S2l 

LpeMm, 97, W, IFi &, 121, 131, lifi, 
137, 141 
&iumu$i 131 
^cwwk, ft letter to, 106 


NIgiitingftte sonnet, 141 ^ ^ 

OlmtrwMiom ttpon the Artkl€$ oj Imce 
with thi iri$h MfMs, 140 
Of Educiitiofif lOOf 123, 124, 1*2j, 139, 
266 

Of Pnlatkid Epkcopocij, 139 
Of Meformrnimi Mmehimp ChiirrhGh»- 
Hpiim iu Englandf 100, 1*26, 1*27, 
139, 240 

Of True Ikligum etc, agamsi the growth 
of Ihperpf 141 

On the Dmth of a fair infant^ 109, I‘iji 
On the lau Mimmhif in IHemmi, 116, 

Ml , . . 

On the Aioming of Chmt s Natunttj, 
110, 111, 13‘i, 133 
On the nett foreen pf ConMotmr, 

0/1 the Beligkm Jkmury pf Mr» (kithf> 
Tine Thommod 116 

Fiinwiisf liiwf, lOll, 107* I08» 11/ 
IIOC* 126, 1*27, 133, IdtlTMI, M4I 
Marndm Ikfjiiimd, 107, l*i0, 121, r2#1» 
136 

Prtsiio/i, 77/1% 110 
104, 116 

I'w’ww* rfr. up(in Serffui Oer/iiiiiw, Utm 
ml, 123 

109 

MewMj ami Hamj Wag f KslaMkh »i 
Free (hmimammHiitfh 77ir, 106, 140 
Bemon of Ohurtk (kmemmat mfd 
oiunwit BiYiaig, fht\ 189 
Bejkeimm on the itknl If nr in lOif/ftiMd, 
urn] 

Samnon AfnMhitfu^ tl)7* HI, 120^., 13*2, 
i:i6, 266 

Ctyriaki to, 116, 121# 

123, HI 

Hnifftwmummt 9*ii 96, 127# I3i, Ml 
Hmmel IX, 103 

Mimmt m hk tdindmMf Mi, Ml 

Mtmmkf iri| lli _ ^ 

fmnn of Mings mid Mfigmtmtfi, I m 

m 

Tetmchpfdon, 140 
TftmeJmrdtm HmneU, 115 
Vmm 123* Ml 

Wife, tmem to Ini* d»*«d, 116 
— «« luhn, tbe <4df?r 11363*146171, 96, 
9H 

Miiry, 102, 104, 107 
Mil ward, llielwml (16119 lIWO), HIM 
Mirmiiwr, 370 
MimdiiiII, Kiiyjtbidli, 107 
Mirwida* i« The Tempmi, II 
Miralidnift* 3711 

Mimmr of Maitinimtent 271 
llilliriiliitw, 317 

Miiiib* 67 . _ 

^ king < itt Oowltij*! Ikmdem, 111 
MmlitI, tim Knw, 434 
Jfoilismlr The, Bifi 

Mngwl, tint $fmi, 437 
Mfiliftffi, Iiftfetin lift 7i 
Mpilirii, J* B. F* dit, lllfl ^ ^ 

Mnllloriii, II*, Mtdugm de Bglkmmm 
BMwfikm, 870 
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QT m Mmmtck^ in, England^ 207 
Monck, 0eorg€, Ist duke of Albermarl© 
(100B-1670j, 140, 219, 229, 2S0, S60, 
B61, mi 

— Mrs, 862 

Monmoutii, James Soott, duke of {1649- 
16S6}, 864 

— Bobert Carey, earl of (166C)?-16S9), 
Memoirs^ 221 

Monroe, Hubert (d, 1680?), 462 
Monaon, Bir Wm. (1669-1648), 446 
Montagu, or Montague, Jamea (1668?- 
1618), 816 

— Mrs Elimbetb, 176 

Montagu, or Mountague, Biciiard (1677- 
1641), 812, 469; Appelk Cimtir&n: a 
ifimt Appml from turn (Ifmt Infortwri, 
16B, 488; Inmmliaie Aildrem unto iiod 
ahm, 16H; AmilreJii Exfffitutmmm 
KixlfHimtirarum^ BIX; A AVir (rug /or 
on aid wM uwuM mukrtdke 
lo stop all Frotrstnntf nmutim emn udfh 
276 pliu*e$ iuit of thrir mt)n English 
UH 

Montaigne, AI. Kyipiem tie, Ittf, SlXI, 379, 
:iH9 

Mcuitftlriin, J* H. dig 88 
Montgmiiorj, 27 

217, 388 

MfKM, 4411 

More, liiutry (I614-.lim7). H4, 90, S79, 
802, 407 

—. Bir Tlionmf, m, 278, SOI, MB, 
1192; 298, 299 

Mon«, lii«, 7i 

Morgan, Sir T. (tl 1679?), 462 
Morlo®, Sir Wilitaiii (1002-1676), 864 
Btorhmmhiat 8110 

Moriisy, CI«orgii {1007-16B4), 161, 260 
Ifcim IS3 

Morrjttii ioiicMii, 1180 
Morton, Thmiitw (iri64-16:i9), 828, 426 
Mortii, or Moir, AloiaiMbir, 106, 126, 180, 
181 

Mcirynoii, Fyutw (1666-1617?), HiMorg 
#/ irfimuli 211; 201, ‘ill 

Mtwfley* Muiiifiliroy (tl* 1661), 116, 4SH 
Mo»», 296 

Mottorslwiiicl, Fidward, Sill 
Mfiltoiix, Fetiir Atttlioiiy |ltl6C)-47IH), %fM 
McMilitit Ffitor dib 809; Mfgii Smiguinm 
(Mmmfrt lOi 

Ciiarloi Bloimti Hlli bsrwi 

(miiMmii ait 

Mumh I>* ifl. 4S6 

MttcMimaib fleiityi 1149, Si3 f* 

Ciifwiif 77ir, 1114 

CItiiMI#, Botttlrin, Sill 
Mirmrim 362 

Farlittfmnim TA^, After* 

wmd»Tkf lnlitlllpwrr, $$% 

md Tlicrtfii.fl Mmwik» 

OnUmim di Emimt 160 
Miilflfwltr, Iliehttfi »S 

Mdlliigir, J. ilA«* IIS, Iti 
Mtiiiro, Itebirl (4 Will), M^ptMim w4.ih 


the worthy Scoti Begiment called 
M^Keyes Begiment, 201 
Munster, 209, 211, 438 
Murray, Sir Bober t (d. 1678), 485 
Mu$a Cantabrigkmii, 180 
Mmmm Mimrvae^ 78 
Myiwhul, Geffray (1594?-ie6S), 887; 
Characters of a Brluon, 888 

Nal»n, Jolin (1688 484 

Nanlwich, 107 
Napiee, 99, 181 

Narborougil, Sir John (1640-1688), 364 
Naseby, 85 

Na«ht, T., The Terrors of the Might, 371, 
S95 

Nature, ia Cowley^ The Alme, 65 
NfiUEtoii, Bir Bobert (1568-16115), 27, 
452; Fntgmata Begalid, 221 
Keal, llankl (1678-1743), Umtory of the 
Pur Hum, 356 
Nebo, 67 

HebiiohiwlneaKftr, 370 
Nidham, MAroliamoat (1620-1678), 353, 
nm, 162, SOB 
Intrfmt will mt lt>, 860 
Mermrim Britmiemi 351, 858, 060 
- Foetwm, 360 

™- PoUtkm, 140, 068, 159, 861 
_ Pragm&tkm, B5B, 360 
The ObMermtoff 860 
The PuUkk Adwkir, 360, 061 
Tk$ PuUiek Imdligitmer, 360, 361 
Neoiiktoniim, 264, 273, 278, $67, 870 
Meptiine, 370 
— (Ilerrlek^i), 13 
Hero, S71, 448 
Netherbury, 244 
Nethi*rland», 19H, 458 
HetlierMokt, Bir Frwiew (I5«7«4fl59), 27, 
2H 

New Rnglimd, 339 
Hew Toitamwit, 178, 30‘B 816, 826 
. Greek, 317 
Newark, 91 
Niiwbiiry, «W, 74 
Kiiweawtli, 48i, 450 

Margaret Oafundlilb duehtii of 
(1624^41174), 220; TAit mM Hodahk 
hfttrfi, Tim of WUlimn 

CammikK tlukf if Mmcmtlf, 227; True 
Mrktifm of Bm iiirtk, md 

tJfr of fA#, 228 

willlftttt Cavwtdiilb duke cff (1S92- 
1671), sail, «7, m 2S5 
M«wdtgat4i-Newd#gal«, kdy, Ctmilp fmm 
a Mu^mut 196 
Mewporl, 177, 206, 447, 449 
~ Fagttfill ewk«., 167, TO 
Sir Bkliard, 27 

Mm$ fmm Mdl or the iMaUon of t$ 
Fiikmf 881 

Mewteti by llik* W 

Sir i§mm, 814, 80# 

St BrMg«te Wftlii* 17 
f tolMf 100 

Ii««, tl • 
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Nicene creed, 289 

Edward {lC98.ia09), 188, 868, 

484, 486, 440 

Hicoll, John (1590-1667 or 8), 402 
liidd riter, lorks., 180 
Nieaport, 454 
Nob, 67 

Ndrdlingen, battle of, 281 
Norfolk, 21, 288, 241, 821 
Bormamly, 451 

Norris, John (1607-1711), 407 
Nor#6 extraction of Herrick, 4 
Nortb, Eogcr (1668-1784), 864 
Northampton^ The. mpy of a Utter lontten 
frotn, 849 _ , 

Noxthnmborland, Henry I'ercy, 9tli mtl 
of 11664-1682), 485 

— John Dudley, duke of (1602?-1668), 
820,826 

Norton, Thomas, 806; (k>rhoduc, 271 
Norwich, 238, 289, 268, 2H0, 829, 839, 

412, 460 . t t r .>*,1 

_ m Fefcer Mancroft, elmrcli of, 284 

Nottingham, 226, 867, 489 
Norn Beotia, 224 
Nova Hobjnm, 129, 815 
Noprltd* 846 

Nowell, Aloiander {1607?4ri02); 

chUnh 882 ^ 

Nun Appleton, York«lnro, IHO, 1H2, X«8 

Nilrnberg, 176 

Oakham gramsmr gchool, 817, 810 

Obadiah, 8B2 

OWWon, M)% oft 106 

Ocmrrenceh dn ahtrmt of mnm ipicmi 

(IWS-lWiO), 458 

SteniiAf 211 
OkeirTohn, 847 
Old English Iteratuti, i, SB 

Old f esfeamotti* S24 

OMmixon, John (1673-1742), 444; £ foww- 
(Urn mid Whitdocke mmpaml, m 
Oley, Barnabas (1602-16Bf5), 27, 29, 166; 

Life of (ieorpe lierimri, 164 
Ophelia, in IlumUt^ S 
Oppiaa, 240 , 

Orfinge, Fridorick Henry, prmoc of, 
437 

Oriana, in Anmdii of tiaulf 76 

Origen, 288 ^ ^ - x » i t 

Ormonde, Jamoi Butler, l«t duke of 
(IIB-Him), 212, 224, 436 
Owino, in Twelfth . 

Oiborni, f»Mii (16911-1669), 469; 

to a N«m, Bl 
Offtond, 404 
Oiimihi sclwol, ill 
Ou8if» rlwr, Yorkihlrt, BO 
Overlmry, Bir Thomwt (15314618), 834, 
3H9, 487, 441, 461, 4pl, 464 
Oviil, 61, 270, 870; ; 

Hiuidvii’ii trttiw, of, 60i 62 
(Iwini, John {i680*“l66i), SW, 824 
(imUtmd the NiiihtinthtU, The, Iri 


Oxeaford, elerk of, in The (kmtfrhtmj 

Tdlfii, 166 

Oxeiistjema, chancelfor, 280, 281 

Oxford 35, r,a, 87, 101, IW. 

104, UH, 151, 152, 167, 175). IDO, 

BS, 200, 206, 207, 229, 246, 280, 
mS02:303;S05,808,8l2, B16 fL, 
119, S21, SS% 840, S40, :I4H, 857, 
366, 412, 460 
All Souls collige, liKl, 

Bodliiftn library, 43, 64, 308 
Bmionoso oollegt, 42 
Broadgates hall (Pembroke colleg#), 
143,288 

Christ Church, B2, 841, 444, fn? 
OorpuH ChrlBti eollege, 16, 201, 8ill 
Exeter collegi?, B6, 807, 309 
Olouccitor imll, 24 
Jasua college, 37, 198 
Lincoln college, 245, 317 
Magdalen halh 282 
Merton collego, 82H, 829, 885 
New collegia 233, 826, 8211 
Bt John’s college, 62, 384 
St Mary hiai, 49 . „ , * , 

Bhort’H caieedimise m C 41 I itreet^ 
364 

Trinity eolhiMcs 58, 180, 454 
‘WorccHter college, 312, 317 
Oxforclrfiirtf, IHb Mil, Uih 238 

Piimto iUhernittf 211, 4311 
PailUffc, 233 ^ 

Fagri, Natliwi (1615-1679), 107 
Paine, Thoniiw, 352 

Falaci In BtmyaiPi FdgdmU 

Brngwii# ITS 

Fftlgrafi, Mmmk fiiriier, 180 
mim, 1C» 

Palatr, CL IL, 29, lO 
— Hirbirt (1601-1647), 4‘lfl 
Fftlntla, mriinri, tl 
Fan* 170 

F&raoeto, W. 178, SfO 

Faria* 22* BH, 46, fO, 183, BS» §05, 
m, 268, 284 tn 288, 296, IlOH, 8FJ, 
438; Lemwa, 70 
Faricfir, Matthew, 3B1 
— Martixi {it 16067), Whm Km§ 
fifmll hk (Mn ifulri, 162; ll«r* 

curim AIdmeholku»i BSO 

Bamued (HMOHOBB), 179, l«4, 180, 
303 

ficHuely, B06 

_« Wiilittin, lord Moiiteagli! (1575- 
1622), 40 

Thi% 3H3 

Fftriia«Mii«» 59 

Fttmiill, TImiiiiiii (1679 471«), m 
BW«o, 102 
Itoir, MiittluftK, IWMl 
S^iwton Ititicw* thei B6 
Ffifor, Wiitter, 2IW 
Fatlii, Cliiy* W* 

Fiitriioi, 170 

Fitrloliii (IlfiwdPi), 4fi« 
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PattiBon, Mark, 101, 100, 114, 123, 127, 

238, SIO, B24 
Paol, fatlner. See^ Harpl 
Faw»on, HB 

Peaeimm, Henry {Um-Mm}, 273, 
393; Cmapkat Ge.ntkmm^ 2113 
Fcarscm, John (leiB-lfiHlI}, 152; Eipmk 
tion iff the Criedf W>i 
_ Karl, 8117 
Peckarch (i Ih, IM 
Peeke, 8amiii‘], II4H 
J Cmitimiuiimi Ceriain %efiVill and 
Meimirbihie PaMugen, S47 
iJiurmdi (hrurmiifs^ 817 
Mlmurim CVi/mIiVIim, 347 
Perfad IHurimli, /I, 347, 351, 31*0 
— Thomas {/I. 11155-1 f501|, 355, BIIO, 

Pwkc, or Pikii, Eklifinl (/, lf/iCI402f»|, 

m ^ 

iVelis, Cl* 111; (IW Ifitvi Taif, 113 
Pell, John IlfiU-lllHri), 314 
Peilegriiii, M., Ihnii Mi' ingqimi, 2lltl 
I\'»ibrolif‘, Piilllp Herlierl, 4lli tiitl of 
(IfiBP'lfifiCIh a, 211, 4ai 

p|illl|i Ilerberli 0lli earl of 
IflfillL 111 

Willliiiti Hiirlwrl, Brel aftil of 
(lllHfl 1030), *im 
p4miil«», III 
Peiiilfat fmiiinG 
Feiiplnir«t| 54, 55 

Pnm. nmnml ltlW-i7fl3|, I41,2i4» W, 

JliVi, 3041 imrff, i«4 
Pffwiicriri fllownirsh 
Fiiwttiii, (fl«Tiek’4» 
iVi/pfl 354 

Ikriii, Bill 

Perkifis, Willto 073, 1194, 

S!l5 

i (ktkk» Ckaim, trarifilatioii of dr- 
wllk 2H0 

Armilla aumi^ 2 M 0 

idneimrii «/ the itmmM Art af Witch 
Cmft^ 372 

WImk Trmtm o/ tPte Ckues i# 
SW 

PiiPibii Ifttigtlftiii, Sit 
Piiriiiii!, 311, lim 

PeriOttn, ilol«ift O^mme 

: dkiiil ifm MiM Smeimim^ allriliiitei 

III, 852 

iiiy in fhi Cmplmt 

dmUff 212 
F«liirr»Ki«gh, Wl 

Pitew, Ilngli (Wi-lSSO), 158, 355 
IkllMon of liigtii, 440 
PitUhm to the Mng^s mmt EmilUnt 
Mitjcdie, /I, 3HB 
Fetmwli, I, 2, 4, 7, 17, 18, 211 
ill MpmCf 274 

104, 201 

Piittiw, Sir John (1613 1690), Lmmlayi 
i4tur» Ikummtic mul Pttrrmuf^ lltO 
Plifiisllinn, in B«ihyi*i4 (Mrf, 51 
Plmrftoli, 870 

Fliiiroiifiiclii 75 


Philanglus (HowelPe), 458 
Philemon, £52 
Philip II of Spain, S26 
Philips, Jamcaa, 88 

—— Katherine (b. Fowler, 1681) (‘the 
niiitehleBB Orinda’), 89 
* As men that are with visions graoed J 

88 

‘Come, my Imcasia, let ns nee,’ 88 
‘ I Aid not love until tbk time,® 88 
*I have examined and do find,^ 88 
Pliilktine war, In Cowley’s DavldsiSt 67 
PliilistineB, the, in Ham$(m AgmMeSf 
i:i6 

nmipu Edward (1630-1696?), 16, 96, 
107, 117, 118, 120, 141, 265, 267 
,fc9iii an3i-i706i, m 
Pfiilo, 2fU 

Pliilpoi, TlioitmH, 361 
Piekri‘iii*4«, the, Kl5 
PitMlfiwnt, 306 
Pilgriin latiM'M, 308 
Piiifl&r, 64, 65 

<srle, 14 

Olymfiitn otlw, 64, 66 
PioKKi, Mfi H«iter Lyntili, 176 
Fhm, Wfl 

Pliigiifi, tilt gwat, 289 

Phim Mmd$ Putkimg m ilmmen, The, 

im 

Plttntwlitan iiniholo<<?y, the, 14 
Pkici, 7, 154, 277 R, 302, 304 
Fiiifwiir®, in Carew’R Cmtlm^ BrifamP 
mm, It 
Fldiade, I 
Piiny, 261, 1116 

flume, Tlionwis (1630-1704), $42 
Pltimian profo«»or»hip, Cambridge, 342 
I*iutiw'oh, 392; MmiUu, 316 
Plymouth, 449 

Poisofske, Kdward (IIHH 1727), 308, Sit 
Pohmil, 2CKI 

Polii»rda, in Palmmn <>/ England, 7li 

poiitian, nm 

PolIftRl, A. W., II 

Polfttider IllowtlPi), 418 

Iklyhiiii, Sll 

Polycarp, SIS 

pemeter, Nftfcl»aael, 17S 

Pontitti Filftti, 169 

Pook, Matthew (1634-1679), 328; 

«li Criticorum BMimm, 322 
Pom Aim. (16S8-1744), 12, 20, 7S, 269 
Ihmciait 80 
EkMttp mi CriUeimf 69 
Imitutimm of Mormf, 69 
Matim, 80 

Pcirdage, Jolm (1607-lflHl), 303 
Port, Sir John (d. 1657), 331 
Porter, Kndyinkm (1687-1649), fi, It 
Portiarid, 61 
Pott, Thowifw, 374 
Powell ffwnily, 103 

Mary, 101, 122 

~ Thwiifti (mm-imf% it 
Pfiwer, lit iMperk Hill, 60 
Powii, lit lord, 41 ♦ 

# :I0 


I 

I 
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Poyaiz, Syduaioa {fL 1645-1S50), 453 
Fr&etic^ 0 / 108 

Frayif-Bmh of US% 

Brm&ptermmf Satire agaimt tkCf 8t> 

Fretl, Girolamo, 87 
Friapofi, 870 

Price, Jolm (1600-1676?), 816 
Pride, tlie swiEeberd ia the Mercunm, 
S66 

Pridmax, JobB (1578-1660), S07 
Primrose, Bavid, 808 
Prospero, ia TM Tmpe$t, 71 
ProtesteBtism, S04ff. 

PrynBeyWilliftm (160^1669), 160,107,908, 
852, 441, 469; HistriammUXi 146, 207, 
818, 48S; The BepuUicmi md othen 
Serious good Old Came brlejlg and 
truly amtonuied^ 888 
Puifilii Confabulalwiculaii, 816 
Puritane mt forth in hii Uveig CoMitm, 
i, 884 

ParitaniHin, 168, 805, 870 
PateaBBS, 118 

Fufctenimm, Bicliard |152CI?-1601), 268; 

i?)Arie (if Efigiish 271 

iYai, 3ohn (1584-1643), 147, 441 
PyrarntMi and Thiibe, Sftndy»*» trans, of 
OvM*h, 50 , . „ 

Pyfcliftgorai, in 8imdy«% traiwlaiioii of 
0?ld’« B!ftam&rpkme$i 6 
Pytliftgorism, 870 

qumitMum^ 820 ^ ^ « 

Quftrie^, Fratioifi 11692-11)44), 80, 46, 88, 
15S, 169, 170 
BMm FmokMf 46 
EmhUm«f 47 

MaM Wmli, tfmu Ifm, 47 
Wmmi for Warmm^ i, 40 
« fhmtw, 47 
QBwrfeiriy ttiritirtft EmI»X 71 
Om$U&n$ e&miming Mmmtigf 

md Ohame, The, 288 
QuiBtilto, 261, 272 

Babbetl, $16 

I'VfwH'OiH, 256 

BainoMB, Mm (1549-1607), 809, 810, 
B17 

— WilM&m {1644?-1594), S09 
lAlitgli, G (1606*1600). 447 
_f Sir miter (1552?40l«), 75, lllO, 
m» 271, llOfi, 1106, muh 440, 464 ; 
IliMtorg of the World, 48S 
Ikmali, 00 

Bampaliii Zicliariiili, 228 
Bftmiiyi Eoberl (/i 1630), 6 
Bftmsfy, dame Mary, 838 
ioliciol, iliiBli., 842 
Itoiw, Petrai, 141, 271, 277 
Itoddpii, T. (IflOWW), 4, W, 817 
Bwiko, R II., 17i 

(Mi!l0tt’«)f 101 

Eaidii. FmiI (11161-4725), m 
Batin, CJlirktifin (I6l»-I67f), W 
~ riunmm {l5rdrM6»), SW 
llrflinti, lelm, 449 


Eaworth, widow, S61 ^ 

Bed Cross Knfglifc, la Spen»er’i Fmrm 
Qtmm, 173 

Began, Morioe {fl. 1171), Hiit&rg of 
Irekitul, 211, 448 
* Regina* (K. I%ilipi*s), 88 
Rdatim of tfm Tm grand, infmom 
Tragtm, A, 388 
JUtatmm, 344 ff., 848 
IteligioB, in Oarew’s Codum Mritanmmm, 
19 

Bengifo, 265 

Bepton school, S31 

Betx, cardinal de, 436 ^ 

Boncdilin, Johann, 264; Diverhe mmftuh 

Bevnoldi (clerk to fami), S4i 
— Edward (1599-1676), B20 

HiBty (fh Mgikh 

rnydfi, 264, 273 # 

Bhd, isle of, 0 

Rhine, the, 20 * 

llhodftllrid, in 0’Awiiiiiiitk (I&nmimri, 
71 

Bicli, Indy Penelope (15627-1607), »i4 
likliarcl 11, 211 
— Ill, 443 
Biohelien, cardinal, 49) 
ilingiifleld, Biiifdk, 33 
BitHoii, io»4»pli, 443 
Itiviwi, Alters ill 
«.«*«« Hir John, 16 
Itoherlion, Georgn Crootti, 288 
ilohhiwm, John, MmkktM, *Mll 
Boltfnwwtt liidpli If, ISfil), 298 
liocjiiwlT'r, 82 

-~w John WIteiol, tad imrl of (Mlll- 

IIWI, 1H0, MH 

Lftwrinci Hydf!, l»l »ri of (IIMl** 
Will, *il8 

Sir tbomss (1181 !-iiM4)i 414, 
4S7 

Eolfi, ihotttite, in tlii Wi 

EomM iteleim, 1# , * « 

BoiBi, 10, »i l^h 
376, 297 

— ehiiroh of, 10, H2tt, 20% 21% 
317, 222, 231, 297, 804, SW fl,, S37, 
37B ^ ^ 

liimte for (kmtirlmrg or a fmi nmum 
af the Birth and Life of Wiiiim ImmS, 
145 

Ihmmo, In Itomea and 8 

lioiiifonl, Knneic, 46 
Ki»|M^r, Mary, 245 
Eominioiidt Fair, 206 
lh,ifOfnnritoii, Wentworth Dillaii, 4th cftri 
n! 116:137 4085), 109 

iioHcit, warn of th«, i94 
liofticriifiiiitktii, 37H 

iipwt, Alexander (1690 1654), 2IW, %m, 
407 

Mot umtmgMt flir 146 

um iittiii, tim, imo 

ihini, the, mil 

IMa, fkr Oemim of Iftf, 1189 
lirilliiiriiltips im, 318 


I 

f 
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Rotterdam, 808 
Ronen, 22, 808 

Eonndway down, battle of, 850 
Rons, Jonn (1584-1644), 1)iar§ e/, 224, 
225 

Bouse, or Bohr, John (1574-1652), 182, 
185 

Rowlands, Samuel (1570 7-16BO ?), S95, 
407 

Bowton heath, 6, 30 
Royal Society, 222, 284, 270, B02, 808, 
805 

Rugby, 826 
— school, 886 

Bump: or an exact collection of the 
choyciit PoifM and Songs nlating to 
the Late TimeSf 885 

Rump parliament, 161,855 ff., 860 ff., 888 
Rmip-Song$f I 
Bunnyme4e, 60 

Rupert, prince (1610-1682), 178, 227, 
888, 488 

RtMhworth, Mm {1612?-1S90), 851, 
35S i., 484, 440; ColkcUom of Private 
Pamagen of Btatif 187, 850; London 
Pi)$L The, 187, 850; Perfect IHurmll 
of dm 4rmk$, 855 
BUftltiii, Jfilm, 25, 126 
Btttliirford* Bamticl (16O0-1661), 483 
Rutlaiici, 840 

liymrn Tbomai (WMM7I8), 268; Vim 
of Tragetlg, 275 

Byvii, Bruno, MircuriuB Mmikm, 8f51 

Sftbimi Itilk, ISl 
Saoliftriti» (Walliirk), 54 f!. 
iftelfillii, Sir Mfiward, 4ih ©arl of Dorset 
(1501-1662), 222, 285 
808, B70 

St Allmiw, Himry Jemiyn, cmrl of (d. 
1684), «. 210 
iciiool, 880 
St Andrews, 4IH 

St Au||u«line, 812, 870, 372, 876; (Jon» 
fmdom, 170 
il Bamabat, 818 

il llatlhotottiWi atiiiiaori of, 101, i04 
81 Bta#ildl> Sfl 

St Cli^iwrtcwn, $U I Item Mllioa #f Ms 
works, il3 
81 CItorgi, 167 
St Igiiatiiii, 118 
Bt Iwi, M 
St 804 

SI Moiiina, f47, »48 
SI Omtr, 4i 
81 Otyth, S7» 

81 PmT§ Mpintlm, 16S 
Bt Peter, in Lgeddm, 114, 1B7 
m fisreia, 84, 35, 87, 143 
St Tliofflii Aqiiiiifti, 277, 270, 312 
SI 'Pimmtti of Accon, SS2 
Salfwllii, 150 

ittliibiiry, 20, 244, 245, 277, IIS 
Balliiftt, 131 , . 

SttlttiMit i»wl ll«m»|ihiroditiiii, 8&iiaj»*i 
triiii. of Ofid’i, fO 


Salmasius, 0., of 0- de Saumaise, 125, 
131,307; Defemio Begia,W4; FUniame 
Mxercitatimte$, 316 

Saltmarsh, John (d. 1647), 246, 352, 
426 

Samaritan, 319 

Samson, in Samson AgonisteSf 121, 122, 
136 

Bancroft, WilHam (1617-1693), 159 

Sanderson, Robert (1687-1668), 149, 150, 
157, 252; De jurammti promUsorii 
obligatione, 280; De oUigatiom cm- 
scientiae, 280 

--- Sir William (c. 1586-1676), 447, 

454 


Sandown castle, 227 

Sandys, Edwin (15167-1588), 49 

*- George (1578-1644), 16, 49 fi., 

56 ff. 

Aencid, fcrans. of Ist book, 52 
€hri$fs Pamion, B2 
Ovid, 53, 67 

Paraphrase upm the Pmlim of David, 
52, 67 

Paraphrases, 86 

• of Job, Mecle»imtm, Lamnta* 
tmm of Jefimiah, etc,, 52 
— of songs in OH and New IJesta- 
menti, 62 

Song of Solomon, 52 
Santander, 63 

Santon Downbam, Suffolk, 224 
Bamcenio wars, 367 
Samvia, Adrian (1531-1613), 309, 317 
Barpi, Pietro (father Pawl), 100, SOB 
Satan, 370, 373, 375, 397 
—. (Miltcmk), IIB, 119, 1S6 
Sftui, 67, 206, 305 

In Cowleyk DavidiU, 66 
Savilo family, H7 

_ Sir Henry (1549-1622), 205, 312, 
814, Jlifi, im, 320 

Savilian profttftMoraldpf al Oitord, 2S8 
Bavonarolm, Girolamo, 3711 
8*?of, Oharlii Kmiwmstl, itiki of, 106 
Saiott War, Ijower, iSl 


ittiony, 453 

tiM. Ml. tis. iis. m2. so7. sm 




Smi,dfttooa, 449 

iearborough, Sir Oh&rlii (1616-1014), 120 


Seh«r«, 1., 138 

Sdhiltor* W, wa, JMr Pitgriwt, 177; Me 


BekmueMp 177 


Scllly W#», 214 
Sobppki, K., 011 

SooWI, H«iirj (<i 1660), BevmiU Pro- 
omtMng* in ParUammit, 014 
Soot, ItegiimW (15387*1509), 1166, S70, 
S71, 074, 395, 1196 

Hie Minotaur, In the Mmurim, 


mil 

flmmai (ci lOSO), Sil 
Scotland, 206 fl,, 253 E, 358, 411, III 
Sooti, 200, »M, »1, 30S, 8«, 458 
pftMrs, tli«, 147 

Um% Sir W., 231 1 WmMep, 86, m 
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Seottlih oampalgnii of 1C31I mil 1040, 
22, 24, 104 
— la«Kiiiis.ge» 455 
Scriven, YorkH^ 224 
Solidary, Marloknnci tie, 222, 391 
ScsottiidwB, JolmiiinfsH, H3 
Sedtorgh ^eliool, B29, S30 
Sedky, Hir C. IBO 

Soidea, John (ISHI-ICjSI), IdH, 315,8i0fl.» 
442 

JM Bk %ri«, 2H1, HIH 
!k jure tMiumli H gentium jiLrta dm- 
eiplmam lldtruemim^ 2Bl 
Biitimf of 2B1 

Blare {/kiw«w, 2HI, 307 
Biarnwm AmwiiimMUf Bid 
TMe Talk, 

Scwiiitic wltgioHiR, 31B 
Simoca, 2(U, 272, BOI, 390 
^emti of the 'liou»(\ Tlif, 3Hr> 

Heptnaaini^ Bit* 

Bi'tn*, d<» Ift, 391 
wifo, 255 

SUwmll 353 

Bcjxby, 14, (d. 4f»0 

BliiMlwfdl ThcuiiaH (1IM274IBI2). IHB 
Bbafewtiiiry, 74 

SliftkoKiHWij, Williiiiw, B, 7, B, III, 73, 
m, 101, Hi. 112. Ufl, 1411, 

:i4fl, Ifdl, 101, llliS, IIU, I7«, 221, 
259, 272, 275, 300, IIHI 
Mmrf 17, 110 
Etmj t,rar, VM 
MkJmnl /!/, 205 
Twlfik Niiihif B4 

Bliolwk'n iiidl, U|*|M»y, twnr llidifiix, 
Ytirks,, %U 
gliiiftlekl, 353 

siwkion, oiikirt m, im, 

ill, im 

Sfeiilford, II, Mi 

SMIiy, I*. B,, n, 77, TO; M»mi$, 1M| 
The WeM Wind, lU 
BliOplMirtl, E. II., 251 
Sheppard, Bawii., 274, B47,350,851,85110+ 
Mlercurim Buffmatkimf Br>7« 

—— Bioiftx, 357 
—* PrupmaticMM, 350, 1157, ISO 
Ueindd, 357 
«.-« »Sfam,nmtkm, 357 
PhrmHiem, 857 
Mtqpii! Piunmlli The, 857 
Boerutw Hmiun, or tik Arntiunmnt 
and (htmictkm of JuUm HctMger, 
274 

Ukepm, The, 357, 359 
HlierlMirai* mcjIiooI, S30 

Hir Edward |I0I«7702), H7 
^Chlonsl ciii thitio o.toh I gmsj H7 
^ tiimi ojif'f* lovii iiViT,* H7 
The Viitv, H7 

Hlioritl, f.jyariioo 0i. 15117), 330 
Hiiiloh, ofiid*! of, III (Jowloy'i ihmdfii, 
111 

Hhtrioy, 3 ; or Ifrywotid, Tlwiiittii, 

Biek if PremyJiire, 453 
Hlioil llii!, 54, 221, 285 


BiinnvHlnwy, 325, 337 
•*-— fioliooi, 830 
Shr0|whl», 27, 78, 830, 887 
Sibte, B. 11577-1085), 425 
Sicily, 75, mi 
Bkincy, of, 54 
—lady Porothy {1517 51 

— Blr Fliilip (1554-1,SWi), 25, 2ll, 114, 
140, 154, 250, 8CHi, 337; Aremlm, 
208, 205; Ik (mm of Pomt\ ‘ifti, 
208, 271 

»— Tliomaiiini% Hf5 
Silcf*H, Cloorgis 447 
HimmoiiH, Hamtid, Uf>, 117 
Hiiiiiii!!, Lambert, 203 
Sinai, 170 

Slitgrr, H. W,, 71, 77 

Slitdfoii, *101111* The tUnvije if ihmrie, 174 

Bkionor, Lyriindi, HW 

Ditvici, 141 4 

HIdptoii ftfltpol, 830 
Blaiiii, Miitlliow flofilMfriH?), BfW 
Hliiigstiy, Hir Hiiiiy IlioHi, 453; 

lliiif#/, 221 

SicHiKh'ol* llrMfioitd, i« IJniiyiiiF.i PPijrm'i 
ProgreMfi, r/d 
Bmitli, I'olwiird, 44 1 

• CIro., Seufhsh Ih^re, 850 
'' - JaiiiOH fllKId irdr/l* fill 
* - Millie Id. 102IK ;il7 

Hir TIioiiiimi 11513 4577), 191 
' Hir Tlioitiiw-t 0L Itill), 454 
Hiicifsly Ilf FririMifi, I Oil 
Hwintar* hor«4t«, llto, til 
Hirdioirt, 150 
Holfi liallk* of, fill 
Ho|rtmf»ii, Ilia 

«i 29^, 308 

Home umer timn Sumr, BHfi 
ip»€r«tL Hfiwftfii Hoytfioiir# diiie erf 

(1100141121, 

Ecitofl CJftrr, «arl of (i» iillli 441 
Httuiiim (ImMkimt Tk^f 
fk»irlon down* 14*1 
Sotttli, ItolMirl (Ili:i447l0), «§. 247 
Boiilliiiniptoii, llt?iiry Wri«ll«tiloy, lird ©ail 
of (1578’ 1024), 44? 

Spain, 53, IKO, 191, 191, lll7, ll»* 

215, 219, 222, 214, 300, IIII7, 4Sfi 
ipalffctwj, BCItl 
Spfililing, S17 

Amiwlft, *iMt 

OnwIiHwV kiiOwEidgti of^ M 
•—»— fliitta, 447 
itilliMfncti, 105 
riiarrifigo, the, 459 
> “ - inyBUciiinn 155 

« pmph\ frL 210, 2IMI, 304 
writorH, 142, 2115 
HpoddiiiK, diuioiit, 203 

dahii |i;i52? i«29|, 203, 44‘i 
Hfiftiiifd (1031 I0H2L Friwfii 
45 

H|ii4iri<tii, Hir IK (Ifllll? 1011), 4« 

ionl llniry* of Wori«linifli0i«, 
Iftlor, osirl of Hyialorliiiiti |lll2ll'’li48K 
fifi 
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Spencer, W. B., 84 

Spenser, Edmund (1552?~1509), % 10, 
26, 46, 49, 62, 70, 78, 76, 110, 186, 
176, 210, 272, 274, 449 
Discourse of Owill Life-, 211 
Epithdlamion, 209 
MutabiUtie, 209 
Sh^heards Calender^ IS 
Teares of the Muses, 112 
7%e Faerie Queene, 173, 209, 253 
Veue of the Fresent State of Ireland, 
209 tl. 

— or Spencer, John (1659--1614), 
316 

Spottifiwoode, John (1565-1637), 448; 

History of the Church of Scotland, 20S 
Sprat, Thomas (1635-1713), 257, 264 
Sprenger, Jacob, 368, 375, 377, 394 
‘Squaro-Cap’ (Cieiveland’s), 97 
Stallorcl, East (Jato street, 250 
—— Thomas, lieutenant, 211 
Stanley, Thomas (11525-1678), 4, 86, 87, 
HB, 94 
lUuia, 83 
lUmh, The, 84 
Ollfi, To, Hi 

* Chicle, chide no num,* 84 
Clarissa, To, H4 
Cupido Crttci Ajfixm, 83 
History of HiiloBophy, S3, 2H1 
'Thf, HI 

TmipUmm, BS 
*Tttll mo no more/ 83 
Star chambifr, 1143, 345, 34(1, 441, 456 
Starkey, John, TiO 

Sfeiamo, John, A Cmfimmtkm and Dis^ 
mm>rp of WUchdJrafi, 376 
Stoeio, Sir E. (1672-1729), 244 
Stella (Walkir’i), 64 

Steiliaiift (¥ffiMdift Btanky), in Digby’s 
Mimoifi, 222 
Slinge«in«, C,, 36H 
8tophim«, John |./L 1615), 379 
Stiphemwii, thii, Frimoh fainlly of priiitefi, 
pnbliilwri mul icholaw, 307 
Steward, Bichard (WCISf-^Wl), 147. m 
rnaimr of, umt Itemforii 
Biiii, 4i 
Stirling* 465 
Stew«, the, 376 
Stoneliimge, 44S 
Stow, John (15257-liOi), SOB 
Strabo, 3U 

Stradllag, Sir Mm {1513-1087), 407 
Stoford, Thomas Wentworth, lit mtl of 
(I598-1041I, 140, 148, 187, 197, SOO, 
mo, Wa, 224, 435, 441 
Sirojfnrrr#, The Earl of iMtm and 
IkipatcJm, 194 

Strange, lady* Be® Derby, MiOi 
Himupt Fndwtiom, 394 
Striwibarg, 304 
iteatford'OinAvon, 278 
Strawbftrrj Hitt, 204 
SlK»ter, John (jf. 1650.1170), 35S 
A FolUkk Cmmmii/y on tki Uf$ of 
(Mm Julp Camar, MS 


ObsmmtioM, Historical Political and 
Philosophical, 858 
Secret Dmsom of State, 358 
Street, Sir Thomas (1626-1696), 365 
Strode, William (1599?-1645), 160 
Stuart, lord Bernard (16237-1646), 6 
Stubbe, Henry, the younger (1632-1676), 
317 

Stukely, Thomas (15257-1578), 75 
Stuttgart, 809 

Suckling, Sir John {1609-1642), 2, 4, 7, 
15, 20 ff., 25, 67, 278 
A Session of the Poets, 16, 22, 163, 263, 
274 

Aplaura, 22 

An Account of Ilelipion by Reason, 21, 
22 

Ballad of a Weddinp, 23 
Brejimmdt, ox The IHmmtenttd Golonell, 
22 

DmontenUd Colomtl, The, 22 
Fragmenta Aurm, 22 
GobUm, The, 22 
Litter to Ifr Henry Jermyn, 21 
® 0, for Bome honest love/i ghost,* 23 
•'O, that I were all soul, that I might 
prove/ 21 

* Cut upon it I I have loved/ 28 
The Had Om, 22 

* *Tis ncjw gince I sat down befori that 

fiK'diHh fort, a heart/ 21 

* Why «o pale and wan, fair low/ 28 

— Sir John, father of the poet, 21 
Bucibiiry, Suffolk, 223 

Buetonliffl, 370, 392 
Buticdk, 33, 223 

— Thomas lord Howard, »rl of 
(1561-4626}, 33H 

Biimner, C, E., 129, 141 
Sunniitghill, near Windsor, 18 
Bii|w<r«titioii, in /I True Inrmiorf, 3S2 
Surrey, 277 

liiinry ilowiirii, «rl of, 1; dimiii 
131$; iJri€k»,mi 
Susie*, S2, 2i3 

Stitoliff®, Matthew fl«07-l#it), m, 310 
Snlhtrkaiihiii, 231 
Snlton, Thomai (ISMill), $$% 818 
361 

Swttlea, 20(1, S45 

Swift, JonathMi (1667-1745), 167, 176 
Swinbam®, 1. 0., 1,144, i62j Mnckthmm, 

in 

Swlt^rlanrl, 806 

Sylviiter, Jornwh (1568-1618), 407; Du 
Bartm, 118 
Syraottii, 199 
Syriiw langttttge, 318, 819 

li, Tim Opinion of WUclmrcft Vindi^ 
eatid, mu 

Tadtaa, 1111, 263, S70 
Talbotj Chiorge, 45 

Talkative, in llanyw^i Pilprifnfi Pro* 
0fm$, 173 
Tamiwkiii, 164 

fandter, T„ Bit ♦ 
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Blizabetli, 150 
Tarlt^B, Bioljara C«i 1«S)» B83 
TaiiOj Torqiwto* 70, 74, 78, 8S, MSj 265, 
268; Amintm^ 204 
!rajlar, Fraacifi, S22 

— Jeremy (1611-1667), ISO, 144,146, 
148, 150, 162 ff., 21s 

Diwtor Buldianimmf 163, 280 
BoUkn 0fov«, The^ 163 
Grmt MxmipUn 77if, lllfi 
IMp Dying, 168 ff. 

—- Living, 16B, 165 
LDmrtg qf Droplmying, The, 165 
Marriage Ming, The, 16S 
Sacred arier mi qgice$ of Epme&pamj, 
The, 165 

Worthy ikmimunicani, 7*h4\ 168, 165 

— John (1580-1653), %m 
tTeMington, 42 

Tumpl©, Sir William (I628-.1690), 266 ff., 
S48 

Toiiiwn, Tfwmaa (1636-1715), *The Creed 
of Air lhhbe$ Exofium'd, 301 
Timnymm, Alfrtti, lord, 137; lii Memiriiim, 
42,‘ 52; The Mms of J rt, 253 
l^rtidlian, 114 

1C«i8ii,tiro, K*, Caunmrhiale /lrlil«lrlir#,26il 
Thfickoray, W, M*, Hill 
Tliimie, 104 

TUmug&mm (l>iidiy)» i« hi» Mmnim, 222 
7%mlmu mid (Umrehm, 251 
Tliiiatiriliw, 0, Hit, H7 
305 

TIi«#hrtwliiii, 370, S«i :i8i 

Thirty yeaw* ww, B(L 453 

Tlwiiiawn, Cltsorgo (<i 16116), oailiioliow. 

o! Imoli of til# li»M« flllll-MfICih 846 
Tlwinpon, Kflwanl, W4 
fhomseij, JMi«i (l7iCKI74Si 117 
— B«iwd {4. ISlIk ill 

lolitt MB 

ThtM SpiBrnm, SSI 
Tlwoydidei, 218, 28S 
ThwrIaiJ, John {lOlfl-llMlB), 1«B; CMfce- 
turn of the Htate Dapm of, 187, 452 
Thy n no, lady I'mbolla, 55 
Thyrnia, in Milton’fi Armden, 118 
Tilumoi, Jtilm (1630-1604), 176 
Tilly, count Jt Ih ¥wi, 21 
Titiw, S. (16237-1704), 460 
Tixuil Poririjf H6 
Tolomoi, 265 

Toinkynni or Toinkiiui, T. {Ili37?-1675), 
117, I2CI 

ToiihrMg# wdiool, 3*10 
Tiliiniftii, F., 28H 

Tniiwi, J. (Iil5ll?-473fi), 117, 141 
7htel Mmt, /I* 882 
Taifft$ MUrdlmg, I 
T#w«»j, Icilifi, 111 

Twnmnid, Auriillati Ifl* 1601* I648|, III, 
20, 413 

Tnwiwiioinli Hay wan! (/, liii|, 41(1 
Tmliiffiiit, Iliilip, 404 

Tiiniiifw! (I6347-I674L 15, lift, 
144, 153, lofi, m, Hhi 404 
CHriliirii* of Mediiniium, 48, 143 


Chrmtum Ethics, # 

Nmi, 44 
P&mn, 4S 

Hmmu Forgerin, 4Z 
Semm md pfilheiimU {^oatfmphiHofi 
&f the Merdm of Cml, J, 43 
Si knee, 44 

Th&ughti, poems on, 44 
Wog$ of Wimiom, 77if, 44 
Wofidir, 44 
Trench, ii C*, 41 
Trent, cmtnoil of, liCI 
Trisiino, 265 
irivium, 320 

Trot of Turriff, Tim, 254 

True deMfipfum of iio' ibd-CtmqHumm 

Ttwt, d, mi 

%*rm InPCAtorg of the gnodd nnd cMUflM 
of HupmtUkm, A, 3H2 
Tmiifill, •Mill |ii. 164*i|, Tonphiime of 
fradkmi, 414 

Truth, in Cartiw^n (kwium lfrilfWii«>iii», 
III 

7*rutk Fiiifjem Noi, 381 
Tiirimno, if. do Ii* dW., ¥iits,>!iilfi tit, 4f>2 
Tttrgw, or C^lftrgwH, htinn, wif« «f Cillfi'i 
Diiry, Ilfll 
Ttirlitj, 200, 2fll 
Ttirlji. 442, 4116 453 
Tiim«ih!i», 307 
Twcfcd, 2m 

Twelfili Kiplit fiiiiit, TJ 

Twieiiiilifiiii, 21 

Twyiin, Ilriiwt {Umi 16141, 247 
Tymitttfi, W., Nne TfMtfmimC 432 

IJckIh Niidioliw (1115 df/ii), Ml. 

IlkUtr, ill, ai*i 
XInimmmd, IIMl 
Unitemtlyi A«l of, iril 
lJp|»ii|liii.iii ietiofil, 

UrrphMt, 214 

~ 8lr Ti»«*i «% tSf, 

iiS f, 

FMuMmrott, %m, %m 

Epigram, M$ 

(JarganiMUf 256 

Logo^mndreffmifm, 255, *i5H 

Pantiigrmii, 256 

Pmitoehmimmmn , 2fi5 

Muhflali, trttfwkiiofi of, 254, MB, SS 

TrimtdHrm, Si6 

Sir Thinmn, tutiikir, $& 

Hull, tlm rifPr, 87, 18 
OsMiwn diwiMwi (iriH|..|||56), 112, 411, 

105, 124, mh hW, 15:i,30H,3l2,S15ff.; 
J iiody ttf iHviuiiir, I lit; itrr,pk wnrIiH, 
316 

CUnpia, 378 

Valdiiii, Jtiitu {to, 4 Humiml ami Ten 
Ihriiif 154 

Viilhy of ih© Hltiidnw of Dcalh, in 
flttii|aii*i ihigrim'ii 178 

fan Ilffk, Hir A., 65 
Vmi lliiimoiil, i* If*, i!l4, tm 
?««, 8tr i lifiiiy, Hit# iMw (I 'mil 4115),ilil 
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Vane, Sir Mmxf^ the younger (161S- 
1662), 115, 219, S69, 442, 447 
Vanghan, Henry (1622-1695), 15, 26, 
67 ft, 45, 142 
Amoret, poems to, 88, 40 
AutMtrii de m BwMema, 47 
Burial of an Infant^ The^ 41 
Charnel Bome^ 38 
Childhood, 41 
Chrisfs Nativity, 41 
Corruption, SO, 41 
Dawning, The, 41 
EagU, The, 40 

Elizabeth, Epitaph on the little lady, 
39 

*I saw Eternity the other night,* 41 
Mount of OUvm, The, 39, 41 
Olor Iscanm, 38, 42 
Peace, 41 

Piomdl'houghtM and Ejaoulatiom, 42 
PoeniM, with the tenth f^atyre of Juvenal 
Mngluhed, 88 
Mainhow, The, 41 
Metiremmt, The, 42 
Jietreat, The, 41 

likapmdii, on the Globe tavern, 88 
8ikx Bcdntmam, 87 ft, 47 
Thalia Ikditdm, 41 
They are all gom into the world of 
light, it 

* To hi8 retired friend, an lafitotlon to 
Breoknoek/ 39 
7Vii« ChriMtfmM, The, 42 
World, TJm, 41. 

— Thcimai, 117,1178; ® Engenitis Bhila- 
lethefi/ 42 

Vtnicfi, 10, KKI, 192, 197, 198, 200, 808, 
437, 442, 449 
Venn, 9*, 320 

Vaiiaing, Balpli (102i?.1674), 316 
Vesiin 370 

VifW, BIr Fraitflin fiaO-lTO), 453 
~ BIr ilorttcjii, hiwon V©r«* of Tilbury 
11505-111:15), 4fi3 

&% m, rm, 268 , 2m, %m, 271 , 

116 J dgmid, TM, 11, 116, m, 

m, m m, mi 

— Foijiwi, m$ 

Virneuil, John (IlilMWh SOI 
Veriiey, Sir Edmund (WO-lWt), 114, 
195 

Bir Edmund, th© yoimgtr (1616 
-1649), 196 
— Edward, 114 
—— Mary, 195 

—. Sit Mph (1613*1696), 195, 196 
«— Tom, 106 

Vmmfj Pamilg, iMUrs, M^apen mi 
Merndn of the, 194, 195 
Voriiiia, 9 

fiwtegftn, li, or ii Eowlandi (yf. 1565- 

1620), mn 
Timm, 453 

Virginia, Amerka, m, 52, 70, 450 
«-*- ecimpany, 158 

FfffIw Cmphini for tlm Zosm of tk$ir 
Tim, ISO 
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‘Voioe of the charmer, The/ 370 
Voilure, V., Lettere of Affairm, Love and 
Courtihip, 390, 391 
Voltaire, A M. A. de, 119 
Vondei, ft van den, 423; Lucifer, 118 
Vorstins, Conrad, 308 
Vossius, a J., 307 
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